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~ SEELEY AND 


SEELEY’S 


FIRST LESSON BOOKS 
Cloth, price 25. 6d. per Volume. 


AGeries of Elementary Books for Home Teaching, and for 
nse in the Lower Forms of Schools, written in an interesting 
manner, printed in clear type, and fully Illustrated with Cuts 
and Diagrams. 

The STARRY SKIES. First Lessons on Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, By AGNes GiseRNE. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, [In May. 


THIS GREAT GLOBE. First Lessons in Gneqgephy: 
By A. SEELEY, Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. In May. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. By Professor 
RCH, 


FIRST LESSONS in ARITHMETIC. By A. E. 
Larxa, M.A,, Head-Master of the Grammar School, Stafford, 


CO.S BOOKS. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIEG 


EDITED BY 


PG. HAMERTON. 


The Subject for MAY is: 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 


By F. G. STEPHENS. 
With Four Plates and many minor Illustrations. 


JANUARY No.—‘‘ The Etchings of Rembrandt.” 
By P. G. HAMERTON, 
“Tt is difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.”— 
Spectator. 
FEBRUARY No.—‘‘ Malta, and the Knights Hos- 
pitallers.” By Rev. W. K. R, BEDForRD. 
* Most choice and admirable.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
MAROH No.—‘‘ Josiah Wedgwood.” By Professor 
HURCH. 
‘*Numerous fine drawings illustrate this admirable monograph,” — Leeds 


Mercury. 
By Julia 





APRIL No.—‘' Jules Bastion-Lepage.”’ 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
“The clever authoress has done her work excellently well.””—Black and White. 


NEW BOOKS AND EDITIONS 


Cloth, 


2s. 6d. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. Loftie. 


New and Abridged Edition. 


With 30 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 1s. 


The PLEDGES of HIS LOVE. Thoughts on the Holy Communion: 


By Rev. H. G. C. MOULE. 
Cloth, 


8s. 6d. 


ROUND MY HOUSE. Notes on Rural Life in France in Peace and 


War. By P.G. HAMERTON. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
Sewn, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The FIRST LIGHT on the EDDYSTONE. A Story of Two Hundred 


Years ago. 


Events of Our Own Time. 
The REFOUNDING of the GERMAN 


EMPIRE. By Colonel Matteson, 0.8.1, With Portraits and Plans. 
Oloth, 53, Library Edition (200 only), 10s. 6d. 
The AFGHAN WARS. By Archibald 


Forses, Second Edition. With Portraits and Plans, Cloth, 5s. Library 
Edition (200 only), 10s, 6d, 


The DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. 
Captain EarpLey Winmot, R.N. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 5s, 
The WAR in the CRIMEA. By Sir Edward 
Hamixry, K.C.B. Fifth Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Cloth, 
5s. Library Edition, 10s, 6d. net. 


The INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel 


MatiEson, 0.8. I. Fourth Edition. With Portraits and Maps. Cloth, 5s, 
Library Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING. By 


By EMMA MARSHALL, Crown 8vo. 





Professor Vernon Harcourt. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 5s, 


English Scenery. 
The RIVERS of DEVON. From Source 


to Sea. By Jounn LL. WarpEn Paar. With Map, 4 Etchings, and 16 other 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR, and 


its ANTIQUITIES. By Joun LL. Warpren Pace, With Map, Etchings, 
and many other Illustracions, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 


SOMERSET. By Joun Li. Warpen Pace, With Map, Etchings, and 
many other Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The PEAK of DERBYSHIRE: its Scenery 


and Antiqnities. By Joun Leytanp. With Map, Etchings, Engravings, 
and many other Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
A few Large-Paper Copies, price 12s, 6d., remain. 


The YORKSHIRE COAST, and the CLEVE- 


LAND HILLS and DALES. By Joun Lertanp, With Maps, Etchings, 
and many other Illustrations, cloth, 7s, 6 
A few Large-Paper Copies, price 12s, 6d., remain, 


Picturesque Places. 


OXFORD. By Andrew Lang. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark. 6s. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By Sidney Lee. 6s. 
WINDSOR. By W. J. Loftie. 6s. 

RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. C. 


PARIS. Ry P. G. Hamerton. 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. 
CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL’S. 


By Leo Grindon. 6s, 
By Justin 


McCarrtzy. 6s, 


BRITISH SEAS. By Clark Russell. 6s. 





London: SEELEY and CO., 





Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


J. J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. 
PIERS PLOWMAN, 1368-1399: a Contribution to 


the History of English Mysticism, By J. J. Jusseranp, Author of 
“English Wayfaring Life,” &. Photogravure Frontispiece, and 25 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 12s, Also, a Fine Edition on Japan 
Paper, demy 8vo, vellum binding, gilt lettered, price 21s. net. 
TIMES.—“M. Jusserand has once more made English literature his debtor by 
his admirable monograph on Piers Plowman It is a masterly contribution 
to the history of our literature, inspired by wide study and rare delicacy of 
critical appreciation.” 
THIRD EDITION OF 8S. R, CROCKETT’S 
The RAIDERS. By the Author of ‘“‘The Stickit 
Minister.” Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Of capital merit.” 
MORNING POST.—* A strikingly realistic romance.” 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETT£,—* Indubitably a fine work.” 
THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


FAMOUS ADVENTURES and PRISON ESCAPES 
of the CIVIL WAR. Edited by Groras W. Case, and others. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Everywhere the book pulsates with ‘thri'ls’ such as 
the adventurous seek, but love the more when they are wedded to truth in 
a union of power and of literary grace,’’ 
VOL, II. JUST READY. 
The REVOLUTION and the EMPIRE. Being the 


Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. In 38 vols. With Portraits. Vols. I. 
and II. now ready. Demy $vo, cloth, 16s. per vol. 
STANDARD.—“ The book can be highly recommended, not only to the student, 
but to the more serious class of the great reading public; there is scarcely a 
page which is not worthy of perusal. Its author abstains from entering upon 
the gossip and frivolities that form so large a part of many French memoirs, 
and while he disclaims in his preface the title of historian, he writes in the 
spirit of one—calmly, impartially, and almost judicially.” 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION. 
CATHARINE FURZE. 2 vols, cloth, 12s. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Mark Rutherford is a writer of extraordinary force,” 

TIMES.—“ Both in treatment and in style ‘Catharine Furze’ recalls Miss 
Austen’s novels.....A close comparison would not result unfavourably to 
Mark Rutherford.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The HOUSE of LORDS: a Retrospect and a Forecast. 


By Tuomas Atrrep SrapinG, LL.B., Barristor-at-Law. (Forming 
the new volume of “The Reformer’s Library.”) Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Mr. Spalding is a conspicuously well-informed and 
severely judicious writer.” 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL” SERIES. 
TIME and the PLAYER. By Lewis Harnavtt. Demy 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A FAIRY-TALE FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
Miss MACKARELL SKYE. By Herspert S.SqQuance. 


Illustrated by A. D, McCormick. Oloth, 3s. 6d. 


The AUTONYM LIBRARY. 
A COMPANION TO THE “PSEUDONYM.” 
VOL. I. JUST READY. 


The UPPER BERTH. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Paper, ls, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 
LIMITED EDITIONS, 

ALLEGRETTO. 250 copies, numbered. Small feap. 4to, 
Illustrated, price 5s. net. 

BRAND. By Henrix Issen. A New Verse Trans- 
lation by F. EK. Garrett. Printed on Hand-made Paper, with Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, A Limited Edition of 250 copies, each numbered 
and signed, price 10s. 6d, net, 

NEW IRISH LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


A PARISH PROVIDENCE: a Country Tale. By E. 
M. Lyncu, Author of ‘The Boy God,” &c, Introduction by Sir 
CHARLES GaVAN Durry. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


TWO NEW “PSEUDONYMS.” 
The Hon. STANBURY, and Others. By Two. 


SPEAKER,—“ Distinctly clever......Maintains the well-deserved reputation.” 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—*Charmingly written, and intensely pathetic.” 


The SHEN’S PIGTAIL. By Mr. M——. Paper, 
1s. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 
THE MERMAID SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
The COMPLETE PLAYS of RICHARD STEELE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A. AITKIN. Photogravure 
Portraits of Richard Steele and Colley Cibber. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY OR A GIRL I8 
THE NEW VOLUME, JUST COMPLETED, OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


*,* The volume contuins 586 pp. of the best reading matter, and hundreds of 
beautiful Illustrations. Elegantly bound in red cloth, gilt, price 82. 


The Contents include :— 
FOUR COMPLETE STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
TOM SAWYERABROAD. (Complete.) By Mark Twain. 


And Complete St ries by Mary M. Donar, Frank Stockton, PALMER Cox, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, GEORGE W, CABLE, and many others, 


The CENTURY for MAY commences a 


New Volume, and contains the First Instalment of ‘ACROSS ASIA ON A 
BICYCLE,” by T, G, ALLEN and W, L, SacuTLEBen, profusely Illustrated 
from Photographs taken en route. Price 1s, 4d, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COs List 


MRS, HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
NOTICE.—Zie FOURTH EDITION y 
“MARCELLA,” 3 vols, by Mrs 
HUMPHRY WARD, is now ready at ql 
the Libraries. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
“THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP,” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 


WITH EDGED TOOLS 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” &. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 
MRS, HUMPHRY WARD’S “DAVID GRIEVE,” 
On Monday next.—Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, By 


Mrs, Humpury Warp, Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” &c, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S “GRANIA.,” 
Ready this day.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon, Emrty Lawusss, Author of ‘‘ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Treland,” &, 
Ready this day, Sixpence (New Series), No. 131. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


containing :—‘‘ MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. Norris. Ohaps. 17.20,— 
“THE CARNARVON PENINSULA.”—‘ OHARAOTER NOTE: THE 
CHILD.”’—*‘ HACHISCA EATING,”—* COLOUR-SERGEANT RAODES,” 
—*TOFT AND OROFT,.”—* BARNABAS RABBITS’ RAIN-CLOUD,"— 
“THE LAST GOVERNOR OF THE BASTILLE.”"—“‘ WITH EDGED 
TOOLS.” Chaps. 40.42, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. By Wolcott Balestier, 


Author of “The Average Woman.” In 8 vols. 
A story of singular power and impressiveness,”—Daily Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION. 


A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. By G. Colmore, 


Author of “ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &, In 3 vols, 
‘A fine story. ‘A Daughter of Music’ has appeared very early in the season 
of 1894, but it will live to the end, and long after.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
In 3 vols, 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


“ One is fascinated and devours the whole three volumes at a sitting.”—Queen. 


THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BEL- 


LARMINE. By Aprune Serceant, Author of “ The Story of a 
Penitent Soul,” &c. In 2 vols., price 12s, 


** Absorbing in its intense interest,’’—Observer. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 
Crown Svo, uniform binding, price 6s, each, 

THE KING OF SCHNORBEBRS : Grotesques and Fantasies. 
With 98 Illustrations by Phil May, George Hutchinson, F, H. Townsend, and 
otters, 

“A very fascinating story. Mr. Zangwill returns to the Ghetto, and, by treat- 
ing it as it was towards the close of the eighteenth century, gives us a quaint 
old-world picture as a most appropriate setting for his picturesque hero, the 
Beggar King.’”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO: a Study of a Peculiar 
People. Nioth Thousand 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER: a Fantastic 
Romance. By I. Zanewitt and Louis Cowen, Third Rdition, 

THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

By SARAH GRAND. 
Crown 8vo, uniform binding, priee 6s. each. 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. With a Portrait of the 

Author, Eighth Toonsand. 
“If the reader be troubled by the éonstant suspicion that he is being preached 
at for the improvement and reformation of his own nature, amends is made to 


him by the humour, the vigorous and healthy realism, and a true and deep love 
of nature which are revealed in these tales,”—Scotsman, 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 
IDEALA: a Study from Life. Sixth Edition, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BOOKS. 


—»~—— 
MR. ANDREW LANG ON ST. ANDREWS.* 


ScaRCELY Oxford herself, “steeped in sentiment as she 
lies, spreading her gardens to the moonlight, and whispering 
from her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Ages,” 
has had a greater influence upon the imagination than the 
“mine own St. Andrews” of Dean Stanley, of Principal 
Tulloch, of John Campbell Shairp, and of Mrs. Oliphant, 
on whose history Mr. Andrew Lang has now allowed the 
light of his knowledge, and still more of what Mr. Stevenson 
has termed his “ incommunicable humour,” to play with an 
effect that is sometimes pleasing, but sometimes, also, pro- 
yoking. This is due mainly, no doubt, to the special beauty and 
picturesqueness of the natural situation ot St. Andrews, and 
to the quite unique position which it has occupied in the 
history of Scotland. In St. Andrews there can be realised 
in an afternoon, as there can be realised nowhere else 
north of the Tweed, all the glory, and very nearly all 
the tragedy, of Scottish history. “Is the truth as near 
us now,” muses Mr. Lang, in a strain of unwonted and 
almost personal pathos, “as it was when the Pictish 
King died here in religion, or when Knox held, as he 
deemed, the actual verity and secret of the world? Wegrow 
grey like the ‘ dear city of youth and dream,’—the city of our 
youth; like her, we have seen too many changes and known 
too many disappointments. Her shattered monuments yet 
behold the sea, the sun, the sky; to have done so much, says 
the Greek, is not to have failed. So some may muse as the 
palewinter sunset fades beyond the sands.” ButSt. Andrews 
may be regarded in the spirit of optimism and with an 
eye to the future, as well as in the light of the past and in 
the spirit of gentle pessimism. “On the 5th of March 
in this year,” we read in the Rectorial address of the 

Marquis of Bute,—one of the most remarkable Scots- 

men of the time, and one who would have been much 

more heard of than he has been if he had not 
shunned public life, and plunged into ecclesiological studies, 

—I took a walk with Professor Knight to Drumcar- 

row, It was a fair, sunny day. We stood among the 

the remains of the prehistoric fort, and looked over the 
bright view, the glorious landscape enriched by so many 
memories, the city of St. Andrews enthroned upon her. sea- 
girt promontory, the German Ocean stretching to the 
horizon, from where it chafes upon the cliffs which support 
her walls, And we remarked how God and man, how 
nature and history, had alike marked this place as the 
ideal home of learning and culture.” And the Marquis of 
Bute gives slightly more definite expression to his vision 
of the future when he says: — “I myself have some- 
times dreamt of the primeval headland, still lifting sky- 
ward its crown of ancient towers, but with that crown 
encircled by an aureola of affiliated colleges—a common- 
wealth of seats of learning, an Oxford of the North.” If an 
Oxford of the North is possible or desirable—both points may 
be argued—the situation of St. Andrews, its historical 
Tomance exerting a refining and even hallowing influence 
upon the mind of susceptible youth, the fact that the con- 
struction of the Forth and Tay Bridges has placed it within 
Comparatively easy reach, not only of the whole of Scotland, 
butof England as well, even the circumstance of its being the 
acknowledged headquarters of the increasingly popular game 
of golf, mark it out for this position. 

But Mr. Lang does not deal with the St. Andrews of the 
future. He scarcely touches upon the St. Andrews of the pre- 
tent. He even looks forward to the time when his little town 
shall be “ but a fishing village again,” and “ men will hear the 
tide as they stand on the wave-worn promontory whence the 
great broken towers shall have fallen.” He contents himself 
with being the popular, though not the final historian (for 
he intimates in his Preface that a more elaborate work by 
“Ome one else is in preparation) of the St. Andrews of the 





past, of legend and of history, of St. Rule and the Culdees, of 
the Priory, the Cathedral, the Castle, and the University, of 
Wallace, Lamberton, and Bruce, of the martyrs, the saints, 
and the sinners, of John Knox, Cardinal Beaton, and Mary 
Stuart, of Montrose and Sharpe,—the St. Andrews that 
Samuel Johnson found in decay, and little better than a 
filthy village, the St. Andrews which is associated with the 
student-life and a portion of the professorial career of 
Thomas Chalmers, and finally the St. Andrews which, over a 
generation ago, Sir Hugh Playfair reformed and renovated 
with an almost ruthless hand. It is quite unnecessary to 
say that Mr. Lang has produced an eminently graceful and 
readable book, suggestive in a variety of ways, and full of 
out-of-the-way knowledge. At the same time, we must point 
out what we cannot help regarding as serious blemishes in his 
work. He sometimes speaks with an air of bored scepticism 
which is surely unbecoming the impartial historian, of the 
town which was the centre of religious feeling, if it was also 
the cockpit of ecclesiastical feuds, in Scotland. One passage 
willindicate what we mean. At the close of his chapter on the 
death of the indubitably heroic Protestant martyr, Patrick 
Hamilton, he says :— 

“Anything may have happened in the dark backward, and 
abysm of time; anything may happen again in the future, but 
that a student ever again should be burned for his opinions out- 
side St. Salvator’s is one of the least probable of chances. Indeed, 
who now would choose, except as a point of honour, to suffer for ideas 
about fate and free-will, about the benefit of prayers to the dead, 
about Faith and Works and Grace? But, in a world of conscious 
ignorance, we may dispute as to whether men were not happier 
then, when they believed that they knew the unknowable, and 
were ready to die or to slay for a guess of the philosophers, a 
dream of the metaphysicians.” 





Mr. Lang is, of course, quite entitled—the italics in the 
passage we have quoted are his, not ours—to have his own 
views on fundamental questions in theology and philosophy. 
But is he quite entitled to dismiss with an urbane sneer, as 
“a guess of the philosophers, a dream of the metaphysicians,” 
and without an explanation of the want of faith that is in 
him, what not a few regard even now, with Patrick Hamilton, 
as vital truths,—so very vital as to be worth dying for? 
Many of Mr. Lang’s countrymen will also regret that he 
should have written, in the guise of a history of St. Andrews, 
what is to some extent a pamphlet against the opinions 
which are generally held in Scotland of the War of Inde- 
pendence and the Reformation, with both of which the old 
town was, although in different degrees, associated. He does 
not disguise his views of both struggles. Referring to efforts 
made by Edward I. and Henry VIII. to bring about a union 
between England and Scotland, he says :— 

“In both junctures the English policy, if admitted, would have 
saved infinite bloodshed and suffering, would have secured to 
Scotland, peace, wealth, opportunities of learning; and in the 
case of Henry VIII., would have mitigated the havoc of the 
Scottish Reformation, and obtained a due provision for the 
Reformed Church. The national resistance under Wallace, Bruce, 
and Lamberton, changed Scotland from a comparatively prosperous 
country, with inklings of civilisation, into a starved, fierce, and 
half-barbarous realm. Civilisation was cramped by the endless 
hostilities with England. The Reformation again, conducted as 
it was, bequeathed to Scotland a disastrous legacy,—the turmoil 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, innumerable blood-feuds, 
horrors uncounted, a stinted Kirk, beggarly universities, and a 
fierce dissatisfied temper of which we may never see the last.” 


in this spirit Mr. Lang writes all through his book. He is 
too magnanimous, of course, to rake up scandals as to the 
private lives of either patriots or Reformers, and he spends 
several of his pages in proving it to be at least possible that 
George Wishart, the martyr, was not the same Wishart 
who was one of the conspirators against the life of Cardinal 
Beaton. On the other hand, he tells everything that he can 
against Lamberton, the clerical ally of Wallace and Bruce, 
especially on the score of oath-breaking,—although that was 
a very common practice in those early days. When he refers 
to Bruce, it is as “The King with the strong, savage face, 
which craniologists have compared to that of a carnivorous 
beast, and to the thrice-ancient Neanderthal skull.” And he 
has no mercy for Knox, whom he accuses of being the patron ' 
of private murder in the interests of the “ Trewth.” 

On this, which, of course, is not original, one or two 
remarks may be made. Is it not absolutely idle to quarrel 
with the accomplished facts of history, such as Bannockburn, 
which made Scotland independent, and the Reformation, 
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would have happened had they not been accomplished? Mr. 
Lang thinks that if Bannockburn had turned out differently 
—as in all probability he believes it would if Edward I. and 
not Edward II. had commanded there—Scotland would have 
secured “peace, wealth,” &c. What evidence is there to 
support this view ? A subjugated Scotland would always have 
been discontented. “ Not for glory, riches, or honours did we 
fight,” wrote the Scotch Parliament to the Pope, “ but for 
liberty alone, which no good man abandons but with his 
life.” This is the temper of men who, even had Bannockburn 
been a second Falkirk, would have taken every opportunity 
of rising again. And with a rebellious Scotland on its 
flank, as well as a half-conquered Ireland not far off, is 
it not possible that England would have become the prey 
of France? Besides, is it quite certain that even Scot- 
land, if completely conquered, would have enjoyed peace? 
It would have been dragged into the troubles of England. 
It had a sufficiently hard time of it with the struggle 
between its feeble Kings and its turbulent nobles; but 
would it have been any the better for being permitted to 
take part in the Wars of the Roses? In this connection 
besides, Mr. Lang to all appearance ignores Mr. Burton’s 
view of Bannockburn as the desperate and successful stand 
of the Saxon, against Norman aggression. ‘ What the Scots 
dreaded,” Mr. Burton says, “ was the prerogative power, royal 
and baronial, which the Normans brought by innovation on the 
original laws and customs of England.” The Scots, in fact, 
were fighting the battle of their fellow-Saxons on the other 
side of the Tweed :— 

“They knew that when the King of England found difficulty in 
gathering a sufficient force for crushing them, it was because he 
was haggling with his own people about demands for the renewal 
of the Great Charter and the limitation of the forest laws; and 
these reiterated demands were nothing but the lamentations and 
denunciations of the people of England for the rights and liberties 
of which they deemed they had been robbed.” 

Similarly Mr. Lang makes far too much of the “ havoc of 
the Scottish Reformation,” and of the “horrors uncounted ” 
which that Reformation bequeathed. Were there no “horrors” 
elsewhere? What of the Massacre of St Bartholomew? 
What of the Thirty Years’ War? What, even, of the bloodshed 
in England? Lord Bute, himself a Roman Catholic, oppor- 
tunely reminds us, “ The maximum of persons put to death in 
connection with the Reformation in Scotland is stated to be 
nineteen on one side and five or six on the other. Henry or 
Mary would have consumed them in a month.” Mr. Lang 
knows the Border even better than he knows St. Andrews; 
and it is just as well when he talks of the possibility of the 
“havoc of the Scottish Reformation” being “mitigated” 
by the adoption of the English policy of the period, that he 
should be told that “the work of ruin in the South, as at 
Melrose, was the work not of the Scottish reformers, but of 
the English.” It may be a matter for regret that Knox 
approved of what Mr. Lang terms “ private murder,” as a 
method of advancing Reformation doctrines. But it is 
tolerably certain that he did not regard the assassination of 
such aman as Cardinal Beaton as being “private murder” 
at all. He looked upon it much as it was looked upon in 
his time, as a legitimate device in warfare. 

We have reserved to ourselves but a limited space to do 
justice to the non-contentious side of this book, which is by far 
the best that has ever been written about St. Andrews. The 
quaint and fascinating old city has been guide-booked almost 
ad nauseam, and it is not Mr. Lang’s fault that his book is 
in many respects but a singularly tasteful guide-book. 
Every step that one takes in St. Andrews is sacred 
ground, but it is also familiar. Mr. Lang is perhaps most 
successful when he deals with the beginnings of St. Andrews, 
first as an ecclesiastical and then as an educational centre. His 
picture of “the small town of wooden buildings, dependent 
mainly on the Church, and not unwillingly paying its dues and 
altarages to the great Corporation by which it gains its im- 
portance,” is remarkably good. Equally excellent is his 
reproduction of the life of the students in the old College of 
St. Leonard’s, when “the allowance of food was four ounces 

of bread at breakfast and supper, with eight’ ounces at 
dinner.” Mr. Lang’s portraits of the men and women who 
have given St. Andrews its reputation, are, with the excep- 
tion of that of John Knox, remarkably good. He is equally 
just to, and happy with, Saints and Sinners, Andrew Melville 
and Mary Stuart, Samuel Rutherford and James Sharpe. 





e cit. 
Nowhere is to be found a more “actual” representat: 
than is given here of the life of Montrose in §¢, 
where he read little, but devoted himself to golf and athe j 
and gave suppers, and spent his money generously rather 
than wickedly. The book contains numerous and 
illustrations. But why should a portrait of Tom Morr 
the veteran golfer, be introduced where we should expect 
one of Cardinal Beaton? Is this a sly joke? 





BOOKS ON BIG-GAME SHOOTING* 


Books of sporting adventure are generally Popular, and a 
present the supply is rather above than below its Dorma] 
standard. The success of such works as the late Sir Samuel 
Baker’s Wild Beasts and their Ways and Mr, Selous 
; : ; : 8 
Sport in South Africa has brought into print g erp 
of reminiscences by writers and sportsmen of far infer; 
calibre. Unfortunately, reviewers seem to think that in this 
class of work slipshod, slovenly writing, not obscurely bag 
taste, and obviously bad grammar, are atoned for in the eye, 
of sportsmen-readers by the interest of the subject. Why, it 
is difficult to say, for the taste for outdoor life no longer sup. 
poses want of education, while its indulgence requires by) 
means and leisure. There is hardly an instance of ap jj, 
written book on foreign sport and travel which has suryiye. 
while the works of Sir Samuel Baker (who possessed consider 
able literary power in other directions), St. John, and Gray 
Berkeley maintain a permanent place on the shelves ¢ 
country-house libraries. Bad writing on sport has » 
special claim to tender treatment, if noticed at all, By 
when the writer proceeds to claim credit for acts of 
wanton cruelty to wild animals which recall the exploits 
of Raoul Gordon-Cumming, as services done to science, 
it is time to say a word in reply. The collecting pro. 
fessor has long been an amusing character in ficticn; anj 
the adventures of the botanist, Hermann Schultz, among 
the brigands of Parnes, have endeared his memory to erery 
reader of Edmond About. But the professor, hired by the 
university, and armed and equipped for the extermination 
of the last survivors of the wild animals of a continent, is, 
new figure in the annals of science. The State University of 
Kansas has the credit of his discovery and employment, ani 
a Mr. Edwards, a humble admirer and follower ci the 
professor, has described his origin and habits in a nicely 
bound and illustrated volume called Camp -Fires of 1 
Naturalist. American books on outdoor life are too wel 
known and appreciated in this country to make it necessary 
to criticise the literary faults of this record of slaughter, 
But the author has been at such pains to give m 
exhaustive account of the mischief done, that a brief résun 
of his story will illustrate the need for some measure of 
protection for the surviving large game of British North 
America, better than any comment which can be added, 
According to his biographer, the professor, whose name is 
Mr. Dyche, was nursed by a squaw, and having saved $600 by 
the age of sixteen, resolved to obtain an education at the Kansas 
State University. There he lived for some time in a waggot, 
and earned more dollars by his dexterity in catching insects 
for the University collection. He soon became a Master of 
Arts, and his early training in the backwoods, supplemented 
by his later studies, marked him out for the chair of zoology, 
to which he added the congenial post of head of the 
stuffing department for the Kansas State University Museum. 
The University was then “in its infancy,” but with large 
ideas; and as the attentiov. of America was then aroused to 
the fact that most of the finer animals of the Continent were 
nearly exterminated, the University authorities determined to 
lose no time in killing and stuffing as many of what were left 
as could be got for the “silent education of the masses. 
Fourteen expeditions, often made into British territory, wet 
conducted by the professor, who, to the perseverance of the 
sportsman and a natural aptitude for pot-hunting of the old- 
fashioned frontier type, added a scientific hunger for the 
skins and bones of animals, which arouses the wil 
enthusiasm in his biographer. He would lie for hours 
watching the movements and attitudes of his victims before 
shooting them, with an eye to “setting them up” im the 
*(1.) Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. By 0. Edwards. London: Sampson Lov, 
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Douglas Hamilton. Edited by Edward Hamilton, M.D,, F.Z8. London: 
Porter. 
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sition. In British Columbia he found and killed 
" hole family of the rarest of American quadrupeds, the 
vi Mountain goat. This goat is now “ only found in the 
inaccessible places of the far northern mountains. Its 
never exceeded four hundred miles in width, and it 
is doubtful if its southern limits ever reached Northern 
Colorado.” The most interesting characteristic of this very 
rare animal is, that it repeats in another and separate species 
the general appearance of the almost extinct bison of the 
plains. It has a hump, a shaggy mane, falling over the 
shoulders and down to the knees, and looks at first like a 
small albino bison. Its flesh is unfit for food; and the 
professor killed thirty-four, whose remains are now among 
the treasures in the cellars of the Kansas University 
Museum. Never was there a more wanton slaughter. 
He was equally successful among the Rocky Mountain sheep. 
He “soon had plenty of rams, but he needed ewes and 
lambs to complete his collection,” and we read how “a 
ewe made a few jumps and dropped, and fifty yards over 
the knoll a lamb lay dead.” The quantity of carrion 
accumulated round the professor’s quarters after a few 
months’ ran in the Rocky Mountains, may be judged from a 
picture entitled “A corner of the store-house.” Ten heads of 
big-horn sheep, six pairs of antlers of the moose, dozens of skulls 
of wapiti, black-tailed deer, goats and bears, with ribs and spines 
to match, decorate the walls, rafters, and floor of this charnel- 
house. The work is profusely illustrated from photographs 
of the bears, deer, goats, aud wild sheep, triumphs of the 
professor’s skill in stuffing, with appropriate backgrounds 
of birch and pine trees stuck on to “look like real.” 
Among these we find one with a similar background, 
representing the professor himself in full hunting cos- 
tume, apparently stuffed; but it appears that he is only 
sitting in character for his portrait, with an artificial 
background. He “secured fourteen complete specimens ” 
from the last survivors of the wild bison herd; and bears, deer, 
and goats by the score. “It would be impossible to dupli- 
cate the whole collection for one hundred thousand dollars.” 
But he is not contented. ‘The work is not complete as the 
collection now stands. Other camp-fires will glow in the 
deepest wilds of the British-Columbian mountains, while the 
naturalist will seek the rare and almost extinct species of 
that region, and Mexico and the Gulf Coast will be drawn 
upon for phases of animal life peculiar to those sections.” 
Mexico cannot help itself; but it is perhaps not too much to 
hope that our “ sections” may be spared the further visita- 
tion with which they are menaced by the professor and his 
pupils. 

Beside Mr. Dyche’s experiences, Captain Moray Brown’s 
volumes on Stray Sport read a little tamely. The chapters 
which deal with tiger-shooting and “ pig-sticking ” contain 
nothing new in the way of original observation, and much 
that is familiar in the form of reproduction not always 
acknowledged. His descriptions bristle with classical quota- 
tion. There is “a magna comittante [sic] caterva of elephants 
and beaters,” the tiger is a “fluvous monster,” deer are 
stalked “sans boots and with our heart in our moath,” and 
the description of a solitary ride after a boar concludes with 
the following rhapsody: “ Would to Diana that I could lay 
into a hog, with you and your cheery companions once more!” 
There is enough sound and careful writing on Indian hunting 
by men whose main relaxation during a long and active life 
has been to spend months in the jungles and hills in watching 
the habits of the tiger and bison, and to kill them in a not 
unequal contest, to make this kind of writing as superfluous 
as it is unsuited to the subject. Take, for example, the fine 
volume of Records of Sport in Southern India, from the notes 
of the late General Douglas Hamilton, edited by his brother, 
Dr. Edward Hamilton, F.Z.S. The reminiscences are con- 
temporary notes of old-fashioned Indian sport at a time when 
native hunters were not equipped with modern weapons, 
and large game swarmed in the southern provinces. The 
General was a careful observer, and the numbers of tigers 
then found in the open hill country of the Nielgherries, 
Palnies, and Annamullies—fine uplands dotted with woods 
—was such as to make his chapters the best collection of 
evidence on the habits of the hill-tiger yet published. 
aa regards tigers,” he writes, “I have come across them 
oth when after their prey, and when resting in their lairs, 
and have watched them for an hour or two ata time, when, 


moat 





owing to some cause, I have been unable to stalk them or get 
near them. I always carried a powerful telescope, with which 
I could see almost every hair on their bodies, and every ex- 
pression on their faces, I have, in this way, interviewed over 
fifty tigers.” These observations of the tiger at large are 
rare and interesting. “Two tigers will often hunt in concert. 
I have often watched them acting thus when approaching a 
herd of deer. On one occasion, when looking out for sam- 
bur, I saw a stag out feeding above a strip of jungle, and 
noticed a tiger stealing along below it. The deer began 
bellowing, and moved up the hill, followed by the tiger, the 
latter trotting after the deer, and occasionally breaking into 
a canter, the deer trotting on with its tail up. Just then my 
shikarie said: ‘Look, there’s another tiger above!’ and 
there was one bounding down the hill to cut off the deer.” 
These hill-tigers seemed to have lived in great fear of the wild 
dogs, The inhabitants of the Nielgherry hills only recently 
thought of taking advantage of this nervousness on the part 
of the tiger; packs of dogs were collected, and “ invariably ” 
drove the tiger either out of the wood or up atree. “It is 
worthy of notice,” adds the author, “ that a tiger will hardly 
ever get up a tree unless scared by dogs.” This is no doubt 
a tribute to the prowess of the wild packs, The book is large 
and well illustrated, plainly and pleasantly written, and full 
of fresh and bright description of Indian scenery and sport. 





DAGONET THE JESTER.* 

In studying once more the story of Dagonet, now first given 
to the world with the name of its author, one’s old impres- 
sions, never yet put into words, seem to return with twice 
their strength and half their foymer vagueness. For we have 
new lights which go far to explain the mysterious charm 
which this most original piece of work always possessed for 
some people. 

“How do the stories come?” was a question asked some 
time ago in one of the magazines, and answered in many 
different ways. The history of the birth of Dagonet, as told 
in the volume of privately printed Letters to which we are 
allowed to refer, and which shows only too sadly how much 
was lost to the world with Malcolm Macmillan, is an instance 
of real invention springing out of knowledge, a favourite 
subject of study taking a living form, a power of vivid 
realisation of a past age showing itself in pictures equally 
convincing to writer and reader. A popular character mis- 
understood—“ a village jester and grave country neighbours 
—what period so fitting as that when the old, thoughtless, | 
half-animal joy in life was dying out in merry England, 
smothered by Puritan scruples and conscientious anxieties P— 
Charles I., the Commonwealth; the Restoration, which after 
all only seemed to conquer Puritanism for a season. Such 
thoughts easily found a local habitation in some quaint 
village of the Midland counties, and the story, slight as it is, 
took shape in three or four striking scenes, joined together 
by a more or less irregular thread of narrative. 

Weare not sure, though the author and his most valued 
critics did not think so, that the story would not have lost 
some of its charm by being more completely and artistically 
told. As it stands, it might almost be the real work of a 
seventeenth-century student, writing down in a common- 
place book, in moments of leisure, a story which was of deep 
interest to him, chiefly because of its connection with his own 
family, but wandering off constantly into other matters of the 
time, the bearing of which on the chief subject would not 
always be immediately clear to careless readers, though per- 
fectly so to himself. A better-constructed story, according 
to modern rules, might not have left that room for the 
imagination which is always necessary in symbolical work; 
and it is, of course, in symbol that Dagonet’s power lies. The 
jester and his village companions, my lord and my lady, the 
student and his frolicsome mother, most delightfully drawn, 
are all as real as any people two hundred and fifty years old 
can be to us now; but while keenly touched by their fortunes, 
we still feel that they are types of their time,—they are of it 
more than it is of them. And thus Dagonet belongs to the 
allegorical side of literature, in spite of the careful realism of 
its descriptions. The author’s Letters show him as an idealist, 
yet with the keenest eye for the outward aspect of things,— 
qualities which might have led him very high and very far. 


* Dagonet the Jester, By Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan, London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1894, 
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Dagonet is not a masterpiece—perhaps symbolic literature is 
seldom of the highest rank—it is a rough, fancifal, de- 
lightful sketch by an artist who had hardly yet found out the 
extent of his power. 

The jester himself, probably the last of this strange 
mediaval trade, is a pathetic figure; yet his is not the kind 
of pathos that appeals to everybody. He is one of those of 
whom Wordsworth said :— 

“You must love him, ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love.” 
Dagonet, too, was “an idler in the land;” yet, under his cap 
and bells, like Shakespeare’s immortal fools, he had a store of 
real wisdom—old English wisdom which sounded like frivolity, 
a philosophy of life which sounded like unprofitable vanity 
in the ears of a new and Puritan England. By some of his 
cranks, ill-sounding but well meant, and sweet under their 
sourness, he gave offence to the Lady of Sandiacre; and the 
old lord, against his will, was obliged to put Dagonet out of 
doors. This was how he came to dwell in the village of Thorn 
Abbey. At first he tried living ina hermit’s cave outside 
the village, and walked at night upon a level field above the 
cave, where young people used to dance the morrice, and leap 
and shoot and practise the old games of England. But Dagonet 
was not made for solitude. He soon took refuge by the forge 
of the village blacksmith, a kind but solemn man, the father 
of Aaron Blenkinsop, who afterwards told Dagonet’s story, 
with a wife who had the nature of an older time, full of quips 
and bright mockery. To Aaron it seemed—and this shows 
where some at least of the characters sprang from—as if his 
mother and Dagonet had stepped out of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream :— 

“ Save only that the poet’s Titania doth seem to bear herself 

in a haughty and stately fashion, like some earthly or heavenly 
queen, and my mother had that very elfin look of one of the Good 
People who haunt our country farms. And those who have seen 
them are ever at one in their accounts, videlicet, that their eyes 
are very bright and their hair for the most part brown, besides 
that it is tangled so strangely as to seem, while they dart their 
quick looks through it, like a damp briar-bush afire, that will now 
smoulder and anon shoot forth flames, Even so was my mother 
when I first remember her.” 
Dagonet thus found friends in Mistress Blenkinsop and her 
young son Aaron, as he grew up, a lively youth like a squirrel. 
But the elf-like mother died, the boy went away as a student, 
and the dullness of Puritan times settled down on the village. 
Dagonet, at forty-five, established as the village cobbler, 
suddenly married a Puritan maiden, Nan Cotes of the inn, 
who was in some little danger from “Dan Cupid” in the 
shape of the young lord of Sandiacre. Nan was troubled with 
the memory of her past temptations, though she had as kind 
and good a husband as ever lived, who did his best to make 
her merry. 

“Good child, good child! I do most exceedingly love thee. 
And what a heart is thine too, Nanny! Be merry, and love 
me as thou canst,” is all that Dagonet can find to say to his 
wife when she tries to unburden her conscience. But merri- 
ment was out of fashion; Mistress Nan went about more and 
more melancholy, in spite of her happy home and her child. 
so that it was whispered by evil tongues in the village that 
Dagonet, the always gay and light-hearted, was a bad and 
unkind husband. It was not till he had left the cottage for 
the last time that young Aaron Blenkinsop, who always loved 
him, taught Nan to understand him better. 

“¢Nay, Nancy,’ I exclaimed with as much cheerfulness as I 
could muster, ‘Dagonet was born into a world which left con- 
fession to the parson. Much of his life was lived before every 
man was fain to be considered a priest, and when even the priest 
could look with smiling on May games and May blossoms. My 
mother was another such forest changeling, and minded her, as 
Dagonet doth still, of the green and growing earth, though my 
father could see nothing but the blackness of the Ironsides’ 
empire between our tender lives and the avenging fires of God.’” 

But Dagonet was gone away. He had carried off a bundle 
from the cottage with his jester’s clothes and bauble; they 
were afterwards found hidden in the hermit’s cave. And for 

himself—says a clown of the village—* One of our mates saw 
un late in the evening, a-pacin’ th’ old leaping-green up above 
the hanger.” But in the hard frost of morning they found him 
sitting dead upon the gravestone of the Blenkinsops, the old 
friends who had died, the only villagers who had really under- 
stood him, and had known how rightly to value his folly. And 
Aaron, their son, was the only person who knew how to 
mourn him, 


“For I think ever of the 
we e-sennane ad nigga = reveley Fos mmod: 
a : 
hareh Deostuber night” om Fhe, Spay of aay om kindred i 
So we have the outline of the story and its leadin 
the conflict of the old England and the new. th 
out of old free-hearted gaiety and the birth Py 

ruled by scruples; the death of impulse and itg out 
and-ready wisdom, and the birth of analysis with gf rough. 
mind and worry of conscience. These threads run at ot 
the story, which wanders hither and thither, not alwa: _e 
cerned with Dagonet, though he is the central and the a a 
figure and the principal actor in the best scenes; fop ate 
only a spectator when Nan Cotes brings out the silye; fag , 
to the young lord at the inn-door, the chief interest is _ 
impression made on him; and in the other stil] finer ho , 
scene in the cottage, before he leaves it for ever, we fee] poh 
touch on our hearts, if we understand Dagonet, as he, Ghat d 
by grief’s sharp point through all his motley, felt them hin 
self. After that, the frozen figure on the tombstone—. i 
Folly despairing and dead—is the right and most tragiealea 
to it all. 

But it is not every one who will love Dagonet, or care to 
follow Master Aaron through his quaint reasonings in  Draigg 
of Folly.” The book will have a public of its own, DOW as 
before ; and if not a very large one, that is because itr vires 
a certain thought in the reading, which practical Persons ma 
not care to bestow on a subject that only appears valuable 
afew. Those few, however, will find themselves happy and 
well rewarded. 
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A PLEA FOR PEACE.* 

A work of fiction professedly written to support a “cang” 
is, as a rule, a polemical tract rather than an artistic romanee, 
We all know the so-called religious—in reality, sectarian— 
novel, and if wise, we avoid it; while the “teetota] story,” 
what is it but a sugar-coated tract? Hence, despite its Com 
tinental repute, we opened the Baroness von Suttner’s book 
with a measure of impatience, if not foreboding. The trang. 
lator, too, of Lay Down Your Arms! with a frank courage 
which is commendable and yet imprudent, sets forth in the 
preface that his labours were inspired by the Committee of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association. Alas! 
we feel that among the mighty horde of novel-readers many 
there be that will get no further than this hazardous announce. 
ment. Let us hasten to advise them to go on and read the 
book of the peace-loving German Baroness, who is endowed 
with not a few of the highest qualifications of the bom 
romanticist. 

Die Waffen Nieder! the German title of this remarkable 
novel “with a purpose,” is the autobiography of a young, 
high-born Austrian Countess, daughter of a fire-eating old 
General, whose great delight it was to recall his deeds at 
Custozza, under Radetzky. At seventeen, the Countess 
Martha falls in love with a lieutenant of Hussars, and the 
marriage being in every way “suitable,” they are united 
forthwith. Then follows the war with Italy, or rather Sardinia 
and France, when the Austrian lieutenant is killed, leayinga 
son and heir as well as his sorrow-stricken young widov. 
From this time forth, the Countess Martha is a changed 
woman, and no longer looks on war and peace from the 
Jingoistic standpoint of her official caste, but is filled with 
a passionate hatred not only of what are called the heroic 
deeds of armed men, but also of the palavering and double. 
dealing of politicians and diplomatists, whom she regards as 
the real cause of all the bloodshed and sufferings of the 
battle-field. 

The youthfal and beautiful Countess finds herself daily in 
growing divergence from her father’s cherished notions on 
national honour and glory; nor is she at all in harmony with 
the prevailing religious sentiments around her. It is curious 
to note, in one of these discussions between the old Austrian 
General and his daughter, the following allusion to a great 
Englishman :— 

«See here! The bookseller has sent us several things 00 
approval. Amongst them there is the work of an English natural 
philosopher—one Darwin—The Origin of Species, and he calls our 


attention to it as being of special interest and likely to be of 
epoch-making importance.’—‘ My worthy friend must excuse me. 





* Lay Down Your Arms! the Autobiography of Martha von Tiling. By Bertha 





von Suttner. Authorised Translation by T, Holmes, Revised by the Authoress 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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Who in such a momentous time as this could take an interest in 


ese tom-Ffooleries ? What can a book about the kinds of beasts 
4 plants contain of epoch-making importance for us men? The 
¥ “ ration of the Italian States, the hegemony of Austria in 
gem an Bund,—these are matters of far-stretching influence ; 
i Gena long keep their place in history when no living man 
ae any longer know anything about that English book there. 
Mark my words.’—‘ I did mark them. 
And the other work to which the earnest-minded young 
Countess chiefly devoted her mind was, it appears, Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation. At this period she made the 
naintance of the hero of the book and of her own sub- 
sequent life,—a certain Baron von Tilling, who, though a 
colonel in the Austrian service, is of Prussian extraction and 
family. Unlike her own father and the rest of the “upper 
ten” in Vienna, Von Tilling had a profound belief in human 
ogress, and as deep a detestation of war as the Countess 
herself. In due course she becomes the Baroness von Tilling, 
and nothing can be finer or truer, as a picture of a happy 
spiritual and intellectual union, than that given of their 
married life. But here again the terrible spectre of war 
intervenes. Baron von Tilling is compelled to take part in 
the Austrian and Prussian campaign against Denmark, and 
afterwards in what was, especially to him as a Prussian, the 
worse than fraticidal war of North and South Germany. 
Some of the gruesome battle-scenes are described with 
terrible power, especially when, in the latter war, the heroine, 
whose child has been born only to die, wanders out to the 
battle-fields of Bohemia as a nurse, unable any longer to sit 
with folded hands at home while her best-beloved may be in 
the agonies of an appalling death. Von Tilling, who has borne 
himself throughout these campaigns as a brave soldier, retires 
from the army with honourable wounds after the Austrian 
defeat. He and his wife, to whom have been born a daughter, 
travel about Europe, full of their earnest convictions as to 
the evils of war,—nay, of its downright imbecility ; and con- 
vinced that a time was at hand when the masses of men would 
no longer be content to be mowed down by instruments of 
deadly precision at the command of a few crafty and mis- 
guided leaders and diplomatists. 

They live for the most part in Paris, the Paris of the Second 
Empire; and bright and alluring is the picture drawn of la 
Ville-Lumitre by this graceful and eloquent German pen. 
Then follows the outbreak of the Franco-German War, in the 
smoke of which vanish all their hopes of European disarma- 
ment. The authoress more than once testifies to her belief 
in the genuineness of Napoleon’s love of peace. It was the 
Empress and her advisers, we are told, that forced on the 
ill-fated Emperor his final and fatal military adventure. 
That may be so; but even accepting this view of later 
European history, we fail to see how it brings us any nearer 
to the realisation of that noble dream which filled so much of 
the lives of the Baron and Baroness von Tilling. 

The end of the book is sad, even tragic. The good Baron 
Tilling, as innocent of all intrigue as a man could well be, is 
shot as a Prussian spy by the Communists ; and the Baroness 
Martha, with her young son and daughter, is left to uphold 
the cause of peace alone. As a romance pure and simple, it 
would have been better had the work closed with the execution 

of Von Tilling. The final chapter, containing several things 
not pertinent to the story, is of the nature of an anti-climax. 
And, in fact, throughout the book, in almost every chapter, the 
gifted authoress is always too ready to exchange the réle of artist 
for that of preacher. Cannot so clever and gifted a woman see 
that the fine story of this ideal married life of the Austrian 
Countess and the Prussian Baron, with all these terrible 
historical episodes woven into it, makes of itself a nobler plea 
for peace than any dissertations, however eloquent? It can 
never be too strongly urged that the artist not only mars 
his work of art, but throws away his chief source of in- 
fluencing his fellows, when he descends to these barren 
preachments, 


For all that, Lay Down Your Arms! in this neat, inexpensive 
form, is a work which all may read with profit, and many will 
turn to with delight. It is the story of a really noble-hearted 
and gifted woman, and for our part we can quite understand 
its eager reception in the great Continental States where the 
wives and mothers—who, as Prince Bismarck has recently told 
us, are the real upholders and saviours of nations—are living, 
80 to speak, under the dark shadow of the Conscription. 





MR. BROWNE IN PERSIA.* 

It is difficult to penetrate far into the inner life of any foreign 
nation, even European, but the inner life of the East is wrapped 
in a veil of impenetrable mystery, which it is doubtful if any 
European has yet succeeded in lifting, for the Oriental isa 
double-dealer by nature, and the life which he lives while 
brought into contact with Europeans by business or festivity, 
bears but little resemblance to that which he leads when 
alone with his countrymen; nor is it certain that even clever 
disguises, as that of Burton in the Mecca Pilgrimage, have 
resisted the clever scrutiny of the astute Oriental with all 
the success that has been claimed for them. 

The Persian, with his dreamy mysticism, is not the least 
impenetrable of these inscrutable nations, and Mr. Browne 
must not hope that in the twelve months he was able to devote 
to the study of his religious beliefs in Persia he has done more 
than lift the fringe of the heavy veil which still hides their real 
meaning from Western understandings. It would be unkind 
to take such an enthusiastic author too literally; but his 
extemporaneous Persian Sorbonne would have somewhat 
scandalised its French prototype,—almost every evening, he 
says, he and his Zoroastrian friends used to sit in a garden, 
and “ brass drinking-cups were drained again and again to the 
memories of the dead and the healths of the living. It was 
on these occasions that conversation flowed most freely, and 
I learned most about the Zoroastrian religion and its votaries.” 
At the same time, there is no doubt that the long arguments 
he describes as taking place at these “Kneipen,” are ex- 
ceedingly dry, and it is quite conceivable that he found 
the brass drinking-cups necessary to enable him to sit 
out the weary debates, but he should bear in mind that, 
as Swift says, “argument, as usually managed, is the 
worst sort of conversation; as it is generally in books 
the worst sort of reading”—without brass drinking-cups— 
and it is not surprising that these theological discussions 
sometimes wound up with an appeal to more forcible argu- 
ments than are to be found in the mere repetition of crude 
and long-winded dissertations upon the Law and the Prophets. 
Mr. Browne, by the way, must have a wonderful memory if he 
did not take shorthand notes of the proceedings, which is 
unlikely; for he sometimes makes a disputant in one city 
deliver a long argument in almost the identical words in 
which a former disputant delivered it in another. Mr. Browne 
expresses astonishment that the Persians, though generally 
speaking devout Mahommedans, should be so given to psychical 
research, The point—like many that he makes—is worth 
noting; but the explanation probably is, that the national 
character has not kept pace with the national religion, which 
phenomenon is quite to be expected when the national religion 
has been suddenly imposed upon the people by the sword, 
instead of having been allowed to find its way gradually into 
their hearts by the precept and example of the conquerors. 
No two religions could be farther apart, than the mystic 
fire-worship of Zoroaster and the simple monotheism of 
Mahomet; nor could two nations be much more unlike 
than the Aryan Persian and the Semitic Arab. 

Mr. Browneis an enthusiastic admirer of everything Persian. 
On the road from Tabriz to Teheran, the Shah has erected 
“ Dak bungalows,” or Mihmani Khanes ; Mr. Browne did not 
like these, they were not Persian, he preferred putting up 
with the natives, and meditated ‘somewhat sadly on the un- 
happy effect produced in Eastern lands by the adoption of 
Western customs,’—and yet European travellers who are not 
partial to sleeping and eating with natives have been known 
to appreciate a Dik bungalow, and even Mr. Browne must 
have remembered this “ Western custom” with some regret 
when next day, having passed two Dak bungalows and made 
a long march to reach a village, instead he could only obtain 
“a, little cell,” littered with melon-peel, and after some trouble 
“some bread from a kindly Persian who had become cognisant 
of our need, and with this, and the last remains of the pre- 
served meats bought at Trebizonde, we managed to appease 
our hunger.” Disliking such innovations as these, we are not 
surprised to find that he objects still more to railways, 
and as becomes a philosopher, is much scandalised at 
the doings of railway promoters, though he can find—as 
also becomes a philosopher—much to excuse in the conduct 
of a mob—so it be Persian—which destroys the railway 
when made. A line from Teheran to Shah Abdu] Azim 











* A Year amongst the Persians. By E. G. Browne, M.A., MB, London: A, 
and ©, Black. 1893, 
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was opened, and running eight or ten trains daily, in 
1888; but a man jumped from a carriage while in motion, and 
was killed, so the people destroyed the railway. Mr. Browne 
does consider this an “unreasonable” performance, but he 
hastens to excuse it by saying that “the jealousy with which 
the Persian people are prone to regard these railways, tram- 
ways, monopolies, concessions, and companies, of which so 
much has been heard lately, is both natural and reasonable. 
These things, so far as they are sources of wealth at all, are so 
not to the Persian people, but to the Shah and his Ministers 
on the one hand, and to the European promoters of the 
schemes on the other.” This is followed by a few remarks 
about the Shah, which hardly seem to be called for from a 
young and very inexperienced man, whose opportunities for 
personal observation of that Monarch’s character have, on his 
own showing, been of the most limited description. An extra- 
ordinary infatuation for the Babis, a sect of Islam who sorely 
tried the Shah’s patience by endeavouring to assassinate him, 
appears to be the cause of the invective. To the agricultu- 
ralist and to the owners of the rich mines of Persia, and to the 
numerous body of merchants, a railway is clearly a source of 
wealth, while to the people generally, in a country of such vast 
extent, and subject, like India, to such serious local famines, 
the means of supplying the wants of one district from the 
superfluity of another, is at least a means of security for life, 
if not asource of wealth ; and the fact that its promoters have 
received a substantial reward for their energy in procuring 
such advantages for the nation does not seem very outrageous. 
That the officials of the country should also share in these 
blessings is a matter for them to settle with their employers ; 
but at the same time the European censor must be careful 
not to judge the Oriental public servant by the high Western 
standard. When Mr. Browne descends from the general to 
the particular, his judgment is perhaps still more at fault. 
He gives the following as an instance “of the gross ignor- 
ance” of the Mullas:—‘‘ A certain man in Kirman, wishing 
to expose this ignorance, asked a Mulla the following question : 
‘I agreed with a labourer to dig in my garden a hole one 
yard square for eight krans. He has dug a hole half-a-yard 
square. How much should I pay him?’ ‘Half the sum 
agreed upon, of course,’ said the Mulla. Upon reflection, 
however, the Mulla corrected himself to two krans. The 
inquirer demonstrated to him that the labour required to 
excavate a hole measuring half-a-yard in each direction was 
only an eighth part of tliat needed for the excavation of one 
measuring a yard in each direction.” What shape a hole 
“measuring a yard in each direction” would assume it is 
difficult to say, but if Mr. Browne’s astute friend meant a yard 

cube, why did he say a yard square? Or does that very old- 

fashioned country content itself with two dimensions? If 
contracts for excavation in Persia are defined only by their 
length and breadth, it is no wonder that there are dis- 

putes between the authorities and the workmen. Another 

phenomenon was observed by Mr. Browne just before reaching 

the Persian frontier. “ Hundreds of draught camels were 

feeding. The bales of merchandise wnladen from their backs, 

were piled up in hollow squares ;” and as an instance, we 

suppose, of the extraordinary strength of the hair of the ladies 

of Zanjan he narrates :—“ Even the women (of Zanjan) took 

part in the defence, and I subsequently heard it stated on 

good authority that, like the Carthaginian women of old, they 

cut off their long hair, and bound it round the crazy guns to 

afford them the necessary support.” What authority does 

Mr. Browne consider good, which attributes the use of guns 

to the Carthaginians of old? It may be remarked in 

passing, that even a Professor of Persian is expected to spell 

Revelation without an s, and the same remark applies to the 

word bazaar,—it is not called bazaars. Mr. Browne’s taste may 

be judged from the following to a lady which he quotes :— 

“*T weighed thy beauty against that of the moon in the 

balance of my judgment. The scale containing the moon 

flew up to heaven, and thou wert left on earth.’ Could a 

neater compliment, or one more exaggerated, be imagined P ” 

As we do not know the lady it is not possible to say whether 

the compliment was exaggerated or not, but we think it would 

be possible to imagine a neater one. Perhaps it suffers in the 

translation. Some of Mr. Browne’s translations are not very 

happy, many of them are in prose, but some are unfortunately 

in verse, as this, for instance :— 

“Noone hath yet unravelled a knot from the skein of the universe. 


. = 
Here is another :— 


“Sir Opium of ours for every ill is a remedy swi 

But a if you bear for a ps his yoke, is oy Tl whee ho 

cure.” 

He relates several anecdotes, but as he sometimes forgets 
the point, they are not all as interesting as they might 
otherwise be. Here is one. Two Mussulmang insulted 
a beautiful Zoroastrian woman, and threw her into the 
water; they were brought before the Prince Governor, and 
great hopes were entertained by the oppressed commn. 
nity of fire-worshippers that they would be properly punished. 
but the Governor was bribed, and the principal witness grew 
so alarmed that the only evidence he would give was that he 
heard the girl cry out for help, and saw her in the water; ang 
so, having wound the reader up to the highest pitch of virtuong 
indignation against the two wicked Mussulmans, and inspire 
him with the deepest sympathy with the beautful Zoroastrian 
Mr. Browne quietly ends the story by saying that is al] - 
knows about it, and leaves the reader in a state of painful 
uncertainty as to the fate of all three. 

We cannot do better than close this notice of this 
much too bulky volume with a quotation from the “ Byor. 
dium” with which it begins, “ Dedicated to the Persian 
reader only in the name of God, the Merciful, the Foy. 
giving.” “But afterwards thus saith the humblest ang 
unworthiest of his servants, who least deserveth his Bounty, 
and most needeth his clemency (may God forgive hig 
failing and heal his ailing!). When from Kirman and the 
confines of Bam I had returned again to the city on the Cam, 
and ceased for a while to wander, and began to muse ang 
ponder on the lands where I had been, and the marvels I had 
therein seen, and howin pursuit of knowledge, I had forgotten 
the calm seclusion of college ”*—but enough,—we 
strongly advise Mr. Browne to put this extraordinary com. 
position at the end of his book (which might with advantage 
be two hundred pages nearer the beginning than it is), lest 
the impatient reader, seeing it as he opens the volume, should 
proceed no further,—which, we may add, would be a loss to the 
impatient reader, for in spite of much that is foolish, the book 
contains a great deal that is worth reading; and we trust Mr, 
Browne will give us some more of his experiences, should he 
again be tempted to leave “the calm seclusion of college,” 





DIANA TEMPEST.* 
THERE is so much of what is called “ cleverness ” in modern 
works of fiction that people are apt to forgive a lack of well- 
defined plot and a certain want of vitality in the dummies 
that talk with fatiguing brilliancy, and discuss involved social 
or theological questions. The brilliancy is often obscured by 
unwholesomeand unsightly blots ; there seems to be a tendency 
to look downwards instead of upwards, to turn away from 
searching after the old ideals of beauty, and to grope 
painfully in the mud. Miss Cholmondeley’s latest book 
has already been briefly noticed in these pages, but 
we own frankly that Diana Tempest deserves more than 
a short notice. We are grateful to an author who escapes 
from the slough of pessimistic despondency, and avoids the 
dissection of diseased personalities, who gives us a book with 
abundance of vitality and humour, an exciting and dramatic 
plot, a story that “ moves,” and in which every detail points 
to some definite end, the interest growing with breathless 
rapidity till the culminating catastrophe is reached. It may 
be granted at once that the plot is improbable, or to say the 
least, unlikely. Hired assassins who carry on a system of 
“shadowing” an unfortunate victim for seventeeen years, 
and strike suddenly and independently in the dark from time 
to time without warning, are happily not familiar objects in 
English society. There are also legal questions that are solved 
according to “novelist’s law,” but these are merely small 
defects that do not take from the distinct value of the book. 
The structure itself is refreshingly strong, the chief figures that 
perform on the stage are refreshingly lifelike. There is not 
much pathos, or at any rate not much of the sentimentality 
that often passes for pathos, but the scene where little John 
Tempest beats his wings against Fate, while his tutor suffers 
for the sin of his pupil’s existence, reminds us of a scene in 
Misunderstood, where another boy seeks refuge from his 
desolation of heart in a similarly shrouded and shut-up 
drawing-room. John is of the type of ugly hero dear to 








And each who came, and essayed the same, but made the tangle 
worse,” 


* Diana Tempest. By Mary Cholmondeley, London: Richard Bentley and 
on, 
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Charlotte Bronté; as the author puts it, “ Hota had been 
hard on John ;” he is by no means faultless, “ certainly not 
revengeful—but he remembered.” He parts early with 
the shadowy image of religion which is all that had 
been shown to him. His tutor was too narrow-minded 
4 man to have the direction of such a strong self- 
reliant intellect. “He calls good evil, and evil good,” 
he (John) said to himself. ‘It seems to me I have only got to 
Jose hold of the best in me, and lead a cheap ‘S.P.C.K.’ sort 
of life, and I should please every one all round, Mr. Goodwin 
included.” By the time he is a man John had “as few 
illusions about his fellow-creatures as the steward of a 
Channel steamer.” His dark ugliness and quiet strength of 
character form an admirable contrast to the other Tempests, 
father and son, with their blond colouring and statuesque pro- 
files. Colonel Tempest, the weak man, blind to his own 
exceeding selfishness, facile aud easy-going, stung into action 
only where self is concerned, is remarkably well drawn. 
“Jf there was one thing more than another that Colonel 
Tempest thoroughly believed in, it was in his affectionate 
nature. He might have his faults, he was wont to say, 
but his heart was in the right place. If things went 
amiss, the fault was in the circumstance, in the temptation, 
in the unfortunate character of those with whom his life 
was knit. Weakness has its superstition, and superstition 
its scapegoat. His father had spoilt him. His wife had not 
understood him. His brother had played him false. Swayne 
had tempted him.” Archie Tempest inherits the Colonel’s 
nature as well as his good looks. Miss Cholmondeley paints 
her characters very skilfully ; they are not lay-figures labelled 
“hero” or “villain,” there are shadows and soft gradations 
of colour, the blacks and whites are shaded off into greys. 
Colonel Tempest is haunted by the monster he has created. 
His first emotion is relief when John escapes from one peril 
after another; he would fain stop the ball he has carelessly set 
rolling, he would root up the harvest he has himself sown, 
Archie does his best to catch the masked individual whose 
bullets put an end to the Ice-carnival, and nearly put an end 
to the hero; though when John lies between life and death, 
his cousin’s greedy fingers can hardly refrain from grasping at 
the gold so nearly within his reach. Diana herself is a 
delightful creature, a modern heroine as to height and 
strength of mind and body, modern to the ends of the pretty 
curls and tendrils of golden hair that distract her young 
admirer and rouse the envy of her girl friends. The days 
are past when young ladies in novels faint and melt into tears 
on every possible occasion, to show their excessive delicacy 
and sensibility ; by the way, Diana does faint, but it is quite 
excusable, at the close of the most exciting scene in the book, 
where she has bravely thrown herself in the way of a succes- 
sion of bullets, at the aforesaid Ice-carnival. Madeleine is a 
study of the self-absorbed worldly type of woman supposed to 
bea characteristic of modern ultra-civilisation, but really, we 
imagine, the outcome of every age of luxury and idleness. 
Diana’s description of Madeleine’s wedding and the bride- 
groom, known in his own neighbourhood as “ the Solicitor- 
General,” is touched with a spice of Miss Cholmondeley’s 
most pungent humour. “ Madeleine looked beautiful, and 
often as I have been bridesmaid, I never stood behind a 
bride with a better fitting back. I suppose the survival 
of the best-fitted.is what we are coming to in these days. 
Anyhow, Madeleine attained to it. It was a well-done thing 
altogether. The altar one mass of white peonies! White 
peonies at Easter! Sir Henry was the only red one there. 
And eight of us, all youth and innocence in white and amber, 
to bear her company. We bridesmaids were all waiting for 
her for some time before she arrived, or he either; but Lord 
Hemsworth marched him in at last, just when I was beginning 
to hope he would not turn up. I have seen him look worse, 
Granny. He did not look so very bald until he knelt down, and 
Thave known his nose redder. Toa friend, I dare say it only 
looked like a blush that had lost its way. He isa stout man 
to outline himself in a white waistcoat; but I thought, on 
the whole, he looked well.” But Diana is not merely 
cynical:—“There was at times an appearance of intensity 
of feeling about Di, which sometimes gleamed up into 
her eyes, and gave a certain tremor to her low voice that 
surprised and almost frightened those who regarded her 
only as a charming but somewhat eccentric woman. Di’s 
best friends said they did not understand her.” It is very 
probable that in those early days Di did not understand 








T 
herself. The statue was still marble; the soul within her 


was like the ferns that wait with bent heads in the spring. 
time until the sun draws them up to him, and they slowly 
expand under the warmth of his rays. It is only by degrees 
that she realises that she is experiencing for John what 
others have experienced for her. The revelation of her 
own feelings frightens her; the conflict between her heart 
and her pride is finely drawn. “The very young,” says 
Miss Cholmondeley, “are spared the conflict, because the 
future husband is regarded only as the favoured ball- 
partner, the perpetual admirer of a new existence. But 
women who know something of life—of the great demands 
of marriage—of the absolute sacrifice of individual existence 
that it involves—when they begin to tremble beneath the 
sway of a deep human passion, suffer much, fear greatly, 
until the perfect love comes that casts out fear. Some 
natures—and very lovable they are—give all, counting not 
the cost. Others—a very few—count the cost, and then give 
all. Di was one of these.” 

Among the minor characters, Mitty and Mrs. Courtenay 
are portraits, not merely indistinct images with blurred out- 
lines. Most of us have known a faithful being of Mitty’s type. 
We recognise her crooning over “ her lamb’s ” outgrown suits, 
and refusing to be parted from his “Noey’s ark.” The 
thought of making endless rock-buns for her darling out- 
weighs any feeling of regret at the sudden upheaval of his 
whole life. Good faithful soul! It is not always that Mittys 
and rock-buns await him upon whom Fortune has frowned. 
The plot itself is revealed almost imperceptibly. We have 
glimpses of possible horrors, instead of realistic descriptions 
piled up with sickening details; we are made aware of the 
pitfalls that surround John Tempest’s unconscious foot- 
steps; we walk ourselves in an atmosphere of mystery, and 
our interest is heightened by the very impalpable nature of 
that atmosphere. Only once do we catch sight of a masked 
assassin ; and, in the last scene, only the hand that strikes 
the fatal blow is visible. There is more power in the 
suggestion of what is withheld than in the naked realism 
that describes every detail with minute accuracy. When 
the mind is satiated with horrors it becomes dulled and 
incapable of receiving further impressions; when the 
appetite is merely whetted with a taste of mystery it 
grows with what it is fed on, and increases till the end is 
reached. Swayne, and Lord Frederick Fane, the two villains 
of the piece, are the least satisfactory characters in the book. 
Swayne is distinctly melodramatic, and his death-bed scene 
is almost needlessly shocking and repulsive. It is, neverthe- 
less, weirdly powerful ; we should have to go to contemporary 
French literature to find its match. In Sir Charles Danvers 
Miss Cholmondeley has already shown decided skill in plot- 
weaving and abundant traces of humour, but we must go 
back to Miss Broughton’s best days to find a movel as brilliant, 
as complete, and with the interest as cleverly sustained as 
Diana Tempest. We have not come upon any contemporary 
work of fiction that is quite its equal. 





A MILITARY SYMPOSIUM.* 
THE ideal sketched by the Hebrew prophet twenty-five 
centuries ago, when “ nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” seems almost 
as far from realisation as ever; and there is still, unfortu- 
nately, a place—and an important place—for works like the 
present, dealing authoritatively with the fighting-strength of 
the leading nations. The articles of which this volume is 
made up have been contributed each by an officer of the 
Army therein described, and were originally published, we 
believe, though the fact is not stated in the work itself, in the 
pages of Harper’s Monthly. That will account, among other 
peculiarities of the book, for the prominence given to the 
Army of the United States, about which, as a rule, English- 
men do not feel much curiosity. We all know what a vast 
reserve of potential military strength the Americans possess, 
and few of us care to know any more. They are practically 
secure from the possibility of sudden attack by land, and we, 
at all events, have no desire to attempt a repetition of our 
unfortunate feat of 1812,—a piece of history which the Ameri- 
cans, like ourselves, have most happily forgotten. It is worth 
noting, though, for future recollection when our own Cassan- 
dras weigh too heavily upon us, that the officer who describes 





*The Armies of To-day: a Description of the Armice of the Leading Nations at 
the Present Time. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 1893, 
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the Army of the Republic thinks it quite inadequate to the 
duties which it has to perform. Military writers may chal- 
lenge farmers for the first place on the list of everlasting 
grumblers. 

English readers will turn with more curiosity to Lord 
Wolseley’s article on the standing Army of Great Britain, and 
an excellent article they will find it. After a brief but 
interesting sketch of the origin and history of our Army, 
Lord Wolseley enforces anew those recommendations for 
Army reform which are identified with his name. Without 
being unreasonably alarmist in his views of our military posi- 
tion, he deals effectively with the want of system which we 
have come to associate with the administration of our War 
Office, and with the cheese-paring policy that leads both to 
waste and inefficiency. We have a standing army about 
220,000 strong, more than one-half of which is always abroad, 
and it has to absorb annually into its ranks between 30,000 
and 40,000 young lads; and to send out nearly 20,000 trained 
soldiers to maintain the strength of our foreign garrisons :— 

“Tf we would only offer as pay and rations what the United 

States soldier receives, we should obtain all the recruits we want, 
a far larger number of eligible men would seek to enlist, and we 
could then afford to be more fastidious and particular as regards 
the health, strength, moral qualities, and social position of those 
we enlist. Such a proposal would, of course, shock the regular 
Treasury official ; but I verily believe it would, in the long-run, 
pay the nation hand over hand to do so. Not only would such a 
system provide us with a far more efficient army than any we 
have had since Cromwell’s time, but in the end it would be an 
economical plan. We should save large sums in both our hospitals 
and prisons. Fewer men would be annually enlisted with such 
weak constitutions that they break down in the first year’s train- 
ing, or are sent home early in their career as invalids from foreign 
stations, to fill our hospitals and increase our pension-list. We 
should have far fewer men in prisons all over the world, for we 
would enlist no suspicious characters, and a bad man found out 
would be at once discharged. The annual loss from these causes 
would be less, and consequently we should require fewer recruits 
annually. Iam certain it would pay us well to give every soldier 
at home and abroad, when at his duty, 6d. a day at least in addi- 
tion to his present pay, and to make his barracks comfortable by 
lighting and heating them properly, This is a big question; but 
it is one which well deserves the serious attention of the people, 
and unless they take it up seriously, no Ministry is ever likely to 
do so.” 
Lord Wolseley, of course, does not miss the opportunity of 
ridiculing our old-fashioned stiff dress and formal parade- 
drill; and, on the latter question at least, the revised drill- 
books show that his views are beginning to prevail. He would 
also do away with the rule of “cold seniority” in the selec- 
tion of officers for promotion, and adopt the system which we 
have so long followed with success in choosing our non-com- 
missioned officers. It is consoling to find that, in the opinion 
of a man of so much experience, and not at all inclined to 
optimism, our English officers are the best in the world, 
their superiority being due partly to their natural character 
and training as English gentlemen, and still more to their 
varied experience and frequent practice in war in all parts of 
the Empire. This last is a point which is too often forgotten 
in discussions on the efficiency of our Army. Von Moltke did 
not fail to notice its importance; and when some of his staff 
ridiculed, in his hearing, our little Indian campaigns, he 
reminded them that “the British officers in India do not go 
to the front in first-class carriages.” 

Colonel Exner’s account of the German Army is very 
elaborate and painstaking, and can be recommended to those 
who wish to study in outline the system of military organisa- 
tion which is still the model for Europe. But too much is 
attempted in a limited space, with the result that the article 
is not particularly readable, and at first leaves no very definite 
impression on the mind. The changes introduced in the 
present year, including the abolition of the Ersatz Reserve, 
will have to be remembered. The French article does not 
err in the direction of giving us too much information. It is 
contributed by General Lewal, who has some reputation as a 
military writer, and, like most of the productions of a French 
pen, it is eminently readable. But it is written without any 
of the self-restraint which we have a right to expect in a 
cosmopolitan volume of the present kind, and which has 
been very fairly preserved by all the other contributors ; 
and as an account of the French Army it is utterly 
worthless. We are told in vivid and Chauvinistic language 
of the terror with which the Germans watch the military 
renovation of France, of the triumphs by which the “army 
that had been annihilated at Waterloo” won back its old 





renown—among them, it seems, is the battle of Navaring, ba 
there is no mention of the Malakoff—and of the second J, . 
with which France means to console herself for the dines 
of Sedan; but except for some vague assurances of revoversd 
strength, we are left none the wiser as to the present conditio 
of the French Army. The accounts of the Russian, Austrian, 
and Italian armies are written in a more becoming style but 
we have little space to notice the many points of interest th 
contain. The Russian General who describes the Army of th 
Czar, claims as the characteristic excellences of the Russian 
soldier, a spirit of sincere and pious devotion to Ozar ang 
fatherland, a habit of unfaltering obedience to his chiefg and 
a cheerful readiness to endure all manner of hardship and 
privation. The claim is made, we believe, with justice; but 
while all writers extol the self-abnegation of the Russian 
soldier, there is one fact not mentioned here which hag an 
important bearing on his capacity for endurance. The death. 
rate from disease in all Russian campaigns is somethj 
terrible, and is due, no doubt, to the poor physique and bad 
feeding of the peasant-soldiers. Still, from one point of view 
their simple habits and limited wants, added to their capacity 
for bearing heavy burdens, form a great advantage in war, 

« You will often see, especially in Asia, infa: i 
distances without any rane Aird pares tJ and witha 
single superfluous man in the ranks. This circumstance cop. 
stitutes an enormous superiority over the English, whose 
fabulous baggage-train and mass of camp-followers, who are use. 
less in combat, will sooner or later be fatal to the Indian army,” 
There might be something in that if we were foolish enough 
to take the advice of one small school of opinion among our 
officers, and, leaving our base, to plunge into Central Asia in 
search of the enemy. But we are not likely to make any 
such mistake. This writer speaks in high terms of the loyalty 
of the newly-formed Turcoman militia, and describes the 
supply of material as practically unlimited. “If one of the 
men of the militia dies, a hundred offer themselves for the 
vacancy.” That is a fact of some importance to ourselves; 
for if the Russians invaded India, a cloud of Turcomans 
would form the advanced guard of their army. Except in 
the case of the Turcomans, the Cossacks, and some other 
irregulars, no account is taken in recruitment of ethnographic 
differences, men of the fifteen great nationalities and of the 
countless smaller tribes being drilled together, and merged by 
discipline into a homogeneous mass. Thus in Russia, as in all 
other Continental countries, the Army is the great school of 
national unification. The Italians attach so much importance 
to this consideration that they maintain, at great expense, a 
system of recruitment on a national basis, in spite of the 
financial economists who urge the adoption of the cheaper and 
less complex system of territorial regiments. Even in Austria. 
Hungary, where unity is nowhere else to be found, there is 
unity in the Army. The corps of officers is German-speaking 
and German-educated, and, except in the Hungarian Landwehr, 
or second line of defence, the language of the service is 
German throughout. 

Mexico is hardly entitled to be classed among the leading 
nations, but the inclusion of her Army in the present series is 
quite explained by the special interest of the subject for 
Americans, to say nothing of the opportunity for picturesque 
illustration it affords. The article is not the least interesting 
in the book. It is written by an American, and draws a most 
flattering picture of the state of the country under the rule of 
President Diaz. The man who has succeeded in evolving 
peace, order, and prosperity out of the turbulence, anarchy, 
and bankruptcy which he found in Mexico, must be a states- 
man of rare courage and ability. In conclusion, we may say 
that the book is beautifully, though not very accurately, 
printed on toned paper, and copiously illustrated in the style 
with which readers of Harper’s are familiar. The editing 
however, if there has been any editing, leaves much to be 
desired, and very little trouble has been taken to secure 
respect for the English idiom in the articles written by 
foreigners. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 








By Edward Denny, M.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Mr. Denny dis- 
cusses, from the standpoint of an Anglican, the well-worn subject 
of the validity of Anglican Orders. The important point of 
“Intention” is, we see, dealt with, and, it would seem, satit 
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rily. The words of consecration, when Parker was conse- 


erated Archbishop, were certainly vague; but the preface of the 
Ordinal indicates that the Church had the intention of continuing 
the Episcopal as one of “three orders of ministers in Christ's 
Church,—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” There are some strong 

es quoted from St. Thomas of Aquinum, Bellarmine, and 
others, as to implicit intention, as it may be called. As one of 
these authorities puts it, “The intention requisite for the valid 
administration of a Sacrament, is the intentio generalis faciendi 
quod facit Ecclesia.” 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Pelham Dale. Edited by his 
daughter, Helen Pelham Dale. 2 vols. (George Allen.)—It 
seems useless to protest against big biographies. Here are two 
large volumes on @ subject for which one smail one would have 
amply sufficed. Probably the public for which such books are 
intended is a small one, but would be diminished, rather than 
increased, by brevity of narration. Not the least interesting 
thing is a digression,—the letters of John Wesley to a Miss Peggy 
Dale, great-aunt of the subject of the memoir. They are concerned 
with spiritual direction, and may be favourably compared with 
most of the kind. Then follows a life of Thomas Dale, successively 
Vicar of St. Bride’s, Vicar of St. Pancras, Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
Dean of Rochester. (Barham, of Ingoldsby fame, was a minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s.) Then we come to the life of T. P. Dale, and 
are introduced before long to the great ritual controversy,—an 
unhappy experience which it is hardly worth while to narrate at 
such length. Mr. Dale, after various troubles, was presented to 
the living of Sausthorpe, in Lincolnshire. This he held for eleven 
years, dying April 19th, 1892, in his seventy-first year. Such isa 
very brief sketch of his life. His “ Letters,” so far as they are not 
concerned with the ritual conflict, are chiefly on linguistic and 
scientific subjects. He had obtained a moderately good degree at 
Cambridge,—Twenty-fifth Wrangler. His tutor, Colenso, had 
guessed him at Second Wrangler on the strength, it would seem, 
of a certain originality of mathematical power. This, however, 
was not the thing to tell in the Tripos, at least in those days. 
There is much that is interesting in these two volumes. 


Jaco Treloar. By J. H. Pearce. (Methuen.)—This is a very 
clever, very carefully written, but also very melancholy story 
dealing with a district in England, which readers will have no 
difficulty in identifying from the recurrence of such names as 
“Treloar,’ “ Permewan,” and “Trelawarren.” The author may 
possibly have had Adam Bede and Hetty Sorrel in his eye when 
he sketched the strongly passionate Sil Treloar and the too light- 
hearted Jaco, whom he makes his wife; and there is a slight sug- 
gestion of the Martha who comes across the path of poor Emily 
in “ David Copperfield,” in a certain Millpool girl with her baleful 
songs. But the story is obviously original in all respects, 
and perhaps, it should be added, original in nothing so much as 
its genuine Cornishness. The downward career of the wretched 
curate, whose sensual passion for Jaco finally brings death to 
himself, to the woman whom he seduces, and—in the shape of the 
murderer’s doom—to her husband, is traced with painful skill. 
Even better sketches in some respects than either Jaco or Sil— 
though both are admirable—are their simpler and more Puritanic 
relatives, such as Temperance and Priscilla. The author is 
equally happy in describing physical and moral storms. 


Gossip of the Caribbees. By William R. H. Trowbridge, jun. 
(Tait, Sons, and Co., New York.)—After reading this it is hardly 
possible not to entertain a suspicion—possibly an altogether 
unjust one—that but for the success of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
these sketches would not have been published, and perhaps 
would not even have been written. They constitute, at all 
events, an attempt to do for Anglo-West-Indian life some- 
thing like what has been done in the case of Anglo-Indian 
sin, sorrow, and misery by the author of “A Life’s Handi- 
cap.” It would be worse than idle to say that Mr. Trow- 
bridge has scored a success at all comparable to that of his 
predecessor. When he attempts to depict official ceremonial 
life, or when he seeks to be sarcastic, cynical, and pessimistic, 
he certainly fails to give any other impression than that of being 
a rather feeble imitator. Thus we confess to being not greatly 
impressed with the sarcastic humour of such a sketch as “The 
Queen’s Representative,” or the tragedy of such a story as “ The 
Boy who Came from Home.” Yet if the book is taken as a whole 
—the good sketches with the poor—and if it is read patiently, 
it will be enjoyed, and will be found to present what there is 
reason to regard as a lifelike picture of a society which has many 
of the characteristics of that of an ordinary English country 
town, with a pretentiousness to which such a town, unless per- 
haps it is of the cathedral type, dces not lay claim. Some of the 
more earnest and pathetic stories—such as ‘‘ For the Sake of the 
Cross,” “Mademoiselle Narsac,” and, above all, “An Incon- 
venient Devotion”—would seem to prove that Mr. Trowbridge, 





who uniformly writes like a man of culture, would be more at 
home and have more elbow-room in some sketch longer and. 
more elaborate than anything he has here attempted. 


Paul Romer, by C. J. Hargreaves (A. and C. Black), is a very 
agreeable story of cross-purposes in love-making, with a little 
art and a great deal of tea-drinking and other equally harmless 
enjoyments thrown in. One can quite see from the first that 
these two healthy minded and high-spirited young folk, Paul 
Romer and Nell Creith, are made for each other, and will ulti- 
mately come together, even although there has been a litigation 
between the families which has not ended well for the Creiths. 
Nell has an invalid brother, Kit, who tries not very successfully 
to make a living by literature, and Paul Romer has an invalid 
stepbrother. Nell acts as a good angel to both, and so is com- 
pelled to see a good deal of Paul, who, besides, appears to be the 
only man in the book that has a command of ready money. But 
it is unnecessary to say more. Paul Romer is not superlatively 
clever. It is not subtle in any sense. It is not studded with 
epigrams of the kind to which “ John Oliver Hobbes” is prone, 
But it is a good, wholesome, enjoyable story; and the simply 
idyllic, almost matter-of-fact romance of Kit Creith and Nora 
Conroy serves admirably as a foil to the main plot in which false 
pride prevents Paul and Nell from being quite true to themselves 
and to each other. 

In a North-Country Village. By M. E. Francis. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—Not for long have we seen sketches of 
country English life so full, as are these, of nature, of quiet pathos, 
of dry non-assertive humour, and of fidelity to the fundamental 
realities and simplicities of character. You are at once intro- 
duced to the village, situated on the main road between a 
large Northern manufacturing town and a fashionable water- 
ing-place—a “sleepy little hamlet which has remained un- 
changed to all intents and purposes for several hundred 
years, and the inhabitants of which have lived from genera- 
tion to generation in undisturbed content.” It is governed 
with a slack rein by the Canon who, although not a muscular 
Christian in the modern and too pronounced sense, would yet 
have satisfied Charles Kingsley, for he knows when to administer 
“a hair of the dog that bit him” to a tippler, and when to bring 
about marriages by a moral suasion which is scarcely distinguish- 
able from physical coercion. This volume, which recalls Wilson’s 
“Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life” (although it is much 
more compact), more readily than the familiar studies of Mr, 
Barrie, brings out most admirably and without strain the pathos 
and the humour—and, let us add, the dialect and the spelling— 
of a life that is passed in quietude, but is not a mere moral Pool 
of Siloam. We know nothing in the language better than 
“ Gaffer’s Child,” “ Our Joe,” or “ Mates.” , 


Victims. By F. W. Maude. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—All 
who like, by way of fiction, a supper of quite fashionable horrors, 
should possess themselves of this volume. The treasures of the 
Divorce Court, of the hypnotic séance, and of the sanatorium for 
inebriates, are here lavishly drawn upon. Then the lives of all 
the leading characters in the story—Gladys, Gainsford, the self- 
sacrificing heroine; Musgrave, the man she ought to have 
married; Morton, the drunkard, whom she does marry ; and even 
Nina McMahon, the wicked adventuress who uses hypnotism as 
a means to the attainment of her abominable ends—are either 
hopelessly marred or brought to an untimely end. If Mr. 
Maude’s ambition was to produce a book which should be wholly 
repellent, and which should leave only a bitter taste in the 
mouth, he has unquestionably realised it. Victims is also written 
with great care, and its author has spared no pains to make it 
quite fin de siécle. But why should he have introduced into so 
mercilessly realistic a book, so palpably artificial a name as 
“ General Sir Libellous Gossip”? 

The Stone Dragon, and other Tragical Romances, by R. Murray 
Gilchrist (Methuen and Co.), is a collection of short stories that 
seem only definable as the productions of a morbid brain, haunted 
by nightmareish visions of such things as witches, basilisks, 
spells, and goblins, and harping with wearisome monotony on the 
unhealthy theme of unchecked passion leading to guilty amours. 
As there is, to our thinking, neither amusement nor interest in 
the volume to make up for the unwholesomeness of its tone, we 
are unable to explain why it should have been published. 

The Bridal March and the Watch. Translated by J. Evan 
Williams. (Digby, Long, and Co.)—Mr. Williams here presents 
us with translations of one of the shorter works—first, of the 
Norwegian Bjérnson, and next, of the Russian Turgenieff. It 
cannot be said that either is a masterpiece or is specially charac- 
teristic of the author. But both merited reproduction in English, 
—more particularly perhaps The Bridal March, which is an in- 
teresting story of superstition, love, and the extinction of a 
family feud by methods which are popular even with minor 
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novelists. The most attractive feature of The March is its fan- 
tastic, but not at all exaggerated, humour. 


Tertulliant de Praescriptione Haereticorum: ad Martyras: ad 
Scapulam. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by T. H. 
Bindley, B.D., Principal of Codrington College, Barbados; and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford.)—We should like to see this little volume made a text- 
book for candidates for Holy Orders; for Mr. Bindley has done 
even better with these three treatises of Tertullian, than he did 
with the “‘Apologeticus,” which we reviewed in these columns 
four years ago. The introduction to the “ Praescriptio” is par- 
ticularly well done; and the anonymous appendix to this treatise 
is by far the best edition which has yet been published. There 
are so many points raised in any one of Tertullian’s writings, that 
it needs a well-equipped scholar to deal with them adequately ; 
but we do not think the present editor is anywhere at fault. We 
have noticed two omissions on p. 137, which it might be well to sup- 
ply in a second edition. In the note on “ Pudens,” no mention is 
made of Neumann’s belief that Pudens was not an African Governor, 
but the Proconsul of Cyrene and Crete a little before A.D. 166. 
And in line 5, itis surely simpler to understand “ mandatum ” of the 
confidential instructions of the Emperor Antoninus Pius to the 
Proconsul, which would be preserved in the provincial archives, 
rather than as referring back to either Hadrian’s or Trajan’s 
ruling against anonymous accusations. We are particularly glad 
to see that Mr. Bindley does not follow the fashion prevailing 
amongst some modern scholars in his estimate of the true bearing 
of Montanism, It is one of the most astonishing freaks of modern 
criticism, that Montanus should now be credited with the very 
opposite views to those which he himself professed. So far from 
being “conservative,” the essence of Montanism was its “ novelty.” 
And so far from Montanus and Maximilla being singular in their 
affirmation of the continuous working of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church, it was the Church herself who, on this very ground, de- 
clined to recognise as divinely inspired the arrogant claim of 
Montanus to be the final recipient and exponent of His revela- 
tion. The Church never admitted that the age of miracle or 
prophecy was past; but she was bound to reject the utterances 
and pagan-tinted ecstasies of the Phrygian fanatics as belonging 
to neither class. Mr. Bindley thus (rightly, as we believe) claims 
the Martyrs addressed by Tertullian, and whom he is inclined to 
identify with St. Perpetua and her companions, as Catholic, and 
not Montanist confessors. In preparing the text, use has been 
made of the fresh collation of Codex Agobardinus made by the 
late Professor Reifferscheid for the Vienna Corpus. The apparatus 
criticus is full; and the notes, wherever we have examined them, 
seem to be excellent. They explain the drift of the arguments, 
and treat in a scholarly manner Tertullian’s often rugged latinity. 


For Good or Evil. By Gilberta M. F. Lyon. 2 vols. (Gay and 
Bird.)—Though this is, in appearance and in fact, an ordinary 
novel, written for adult readers, it reminds one strongly—perhaps 
a little too strongly—of the stories for young people which aim 
at an edifying effect by the close juxtaposition of two very sharply 
contrasted characters. Pansy Bruce was evidently, to quote a 
Palmerstonian dictum applied too recklessly to all children, “ born 
good,” and what was still better, her moral and mental machinery 
was so well regulated that she was able to preserve her original 
goodness with a singularly small amount of trouble. Zelia 
Langton’s primal condition was anything but good, and though 
there were times when she wanted to be even as Pansy, the old 
Adam was wont to get the upper hand. This is especially the 
case when she listens to the wooing of the profligate Lord Lyn- 
mouth, and though he succeeds only in making her the victim of 
an unpleasant and singularly fatuous practical joke, Zelia is in a 
situation of some peril. She is, however, rescued by the guardian 
angel Pansy, who does not forsake her until she is safely married 
to that nice man, Sir George Ansty, while Pansy herself pairs off 
with Nigel Darwin. For Good or Evil is too conventional a novel 
to be strongly interesting ; but it is quite readable, and, in its own 
way, not unpleasing. 


Handbook for Oxfordshire. (John Murray.)—It is singular 
that we should have had to wait till now for a separate hand- 
book for Oxfordshire. Its appearance in the Bedeker form as a 
real pocket hand-book is, no doubt, a tribute to the increasing 
popularity of the River Thames and the University of Oxford. 
We are not sure that the treatment of the colleges at Oxford 
(which, naturally enough, occupy about a quarter of the whole 
volume) according to date, instead of topographically, is the right 
way to deal with them for a guide-book. Even those who think 
they know their Oxford well, may learn a good deal from the 
hand-book. The historical parts are well done, on the whole. 
But it does not appear why the church of Dorchester, which was 
degraded from a Cathedral Church of Secular Canons into a 
Priory of Canons Regular, should be called an abbey. 





English History for American Readers. By T. Wentworth 
Higginson and Edward Channing. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
—It does not appear why English history, as presented to Vex 
York for American readers, should differ from English history foy 
English readers. Except for the episode of the American War of 
Independence, which an American may wish to see treated at 
somewhat greater length than an English reador, there ig nothin 
in which they ought to differ. The writers of this book Pes 
apparently sought to give variety by such odd remarks as, « Therian 
and Finn, Gael and Briton, all mingle their blood in our Veing ; 
but it is a curious thing that our institutions and laws are mainly 
based on those of the Angles and Saxons.” Without stopping to 
inquire too curiously how much those (in England) hypothetical 
races, the Iberians and Finns, have contributed to our race, we ma: 
venture to ask why it is curious that a beanch of the English nation 
which, in England at least, annihilated its forerunners politically 
and socially, if not utterly, should have English institutions? 
Again, is it a concession to Americanism that we find the state. 
ment that “in England and in all other Catholic countries, thera 
were two classes of persons called, technically, ‘ religious,’—thg 
secular and regular”? It is no doubt a great thing that the 
writers should know that a college priest and a monk or friar 
were not the same thing. But why not learn at the samo time 
that “technically religious” was exactly what the college and 
the parish priest were not. There is an interesting piece of 
American information apropos of the Gunpowder Plot,—«lt 
shows how long traditions last, that within a few years, on the 
banks of the Merrimack River in Massachusetts, these bonfires 
have still been made.” We also learn that “ since the acquisition of 
Alaska” the sun never sets on the United States, as on the 
British Empire ; though, indeed, we should suppose that the 
same is true of the French, the Spanish, the German, the Dutch, 
and the Portuguese Empires. We must not be understood to 
object that the book is badly done. On the contrary, it has faith. 
fully followed Gardiner and Green even to its illustrations, 


Rossall School. By the Founder, the Rev. Canon Beechey, 
(Skeffington and Son.)—This is yet another school-jubilee pro. 
duction, in which the writer sounds with no faltering trumpet 
the praises not only of the school, but his own as its creator, 
It appears that the ultimate source of Rossall School was a 
Corsican named Vantini, who had been a courier to Napoleon, 
and in 1840 was running a hotel in Fleetwood in Lancashire, just 
then rising into a port and seaside resort. He saw that to make 
a “residential” locality attractive, you want a really good school. 
Accordingly, he proposed “to start a college for five hundred 
boys on one side of the Wyre, and, regardless of the story of 
Hero and Leander, to have another for five hundred girls on the 
other side.” Vantini was a Roman Catholic, though when a priest 
came to him and said, “ We want to establish a Roman Catholic 
priest in Fleetwood,” and refusing to assist, was challenged with 
the fact that he had taken six pews in the church, he said, “ Very 
true. No church—no hotel. Show me it is de same with the 
Roman Catholic chapel, and I will subscribe to-morrow.” The 
reverend Canon, then the first Vicar of Fleetwood, seems to have 
shared his opinion, and raised the first foundation for Rossall 
School by writing Vantini’s speech at the first meeting in favour 
of it, omitting the girls, cutting down the boys to two hundred, 
and calling it the “Northern Church of England School.” It 
opened in August, 1844, with seventy boys, in Rossall Hall, 
the seat of Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, who had got into finan- 
cial difficulties over the development of the town of Fleet- 
wood. In a year, in spite of an outbreak of scarlet-fever, the 
school doubled itself. But, as at Marlborough, the first head- 
master was a failure, and it was not till 1850, when it changed 
its name to Rossall School, that it became established as a Public 
School under the twenty years’ rule of Mr. W. A. Osborne. It 
never had the exceptional success of Marlborough, partly, per- 
haps, from heing somewhat too local in its character, partly also 
because its head-masters were not drawn from public schools, 
until Dr. James came from Marlborough in 1875. Now, it hasa 
well-established position as a cheaper public school for Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 


The Old Garden, and other Verses. By Margaret Deland. 
Decorated by Walter Crane. (Osgood.)—This is a pretty volume 
to look at, every page being daintily decorated with fantastic 
designs in colour. Mr. Crane’s pleasing art may be almost said 
to obscure the letterpress, which has the additional misfortune of 
being printed in German text. The poems themselves are pictorial 
in character, and the art displayed is more fanciful than imagina- 
tive. But Miss Deland has considerable command of the rhymer’s 
craft, and she catches sometimes very successfully the quaint tone 
of our earlier song-writers. The book is full of graceful verses, 
which need no cunning devices of the artist to commend them. 
One lyric, entitled “ Inconstancy,” may be quoted. Though not 
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superior to many others which might be selected, it has, to our 
advantage, the merit of brevity :— 


“You ask me, does Love’s flame 
Burn still the same? 
And if unchangéd quite, 
It cheers 
The lengthening years 
With soft and tender light ? 
If it yet shows the old, warm, ruddy glow? 
And I must answer, ‘No!’ 


It is not still the same, 
Yet spare me blame! 
For though to change be wrong, 
Tt will 
Be changing still, 
To grow each day more strong! 
Can you such sweet, inconstant Love confess ? 
I pray you answer, ‘ Yes!’ ” 

Builders of American Literature. First Series. By Francis H. 
Underwood, LL.D. (Gay and Bird.)—Many years ago Dr. 
Underwood, who is now United States Consul at Edinburgh, 
published two handbooks of English literature. Of these volumes 
one was devoted to American authors. Its connection with the 
present work is thus stated in the preface :—% This is a new book 
written in the light of to-day, with the added experience of 
twenty years,—in which however certain obvious and unchanged 
judgments copied from a former work are incorporated.” The 
book, which ends with authors born before 1826, will be found 
useful for reference. Dr. Underwood’s critical judgment strikes 
us as eminently free from the eccentricity which destroys the 
value of a handbook. The introduction is concise and interesting. 
It is strange to think how youthful American literature still is, 
and that, as the author points out, it had its real beginning with 
Bryant and Irving. In their day, and indeed, ever since, the 
literature of the States has suffered by the importations from 
Great Britain. The earlier poets of America gave their homage 
to Byron, and “were Tennyson,” Dr. Underwood writes, “to 
claim his own laurels, many of our bards would find their 
brows as bare as Cesar’s.” He observes that while educa- 
tion is more diffused in the States, conspicuous scholarship 
is far commoner in England. “So long,” he adds, “as the 
result of an English scholar’s labour can be imported and used 
without payment, the American scholar can find no market 
in his own country. Two-thirds of all the reviewing, con- 
densing, translating, and other literary work are done in England. 
This transfers the power and influence also. The present inter- 
national copyright law bristles with difficulties, and, except for 
the few great writers, may prove to be of small practical benefit.” 
The deterioration of the modern drama in England as well as in 
the States is deplored by Dr. Underwood, and he challenges the 
playgoer to repeat a single line from any modern work that has 
delighted him. 

The Celtic Twilight, Men and Women, Dhouls and Faeries. By 
W. B. Yeats. With a Frontispiece by J. B. Yeats. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—We have here a most fascinating little book on 
Irish folk-lore, which will appeal to readers of very various tastes, 
by an author who has already done much to popularise the legends 
of his nativeland. The sketch of the blind old gleeman of Dublin, 
Michael Moran, whose ideal portrait forms the frontispiece to the 
volume, and the occasional anecdotes, will interest readers who 
will not care for the fairy-tales and mysticism which pervades the 
book, We may quote the following from the chapter entitled 
“The Religion of a Sailor” :—“ Why, sur, we were in mid- 
Atlantic, and I standin’ on the bridge, when the third mate comes 
up to me, lookin’ mortial bad. Says he, ‘Captain, all’s up with 
us.” Says I,‘ Didn’t you know when you joined that a certain 
percentage go down every year?’ ‘ Yes, sur,’ says he; and says 
I, ‘Arn’t you paid to go down?’ ‘ Yes, sur,’ says he; and says I, 
* Then go down like a man, and be damned to you!’” Another 
story is on less serious lines. It is well known that, although 
St. Patrick is supposed to have banished snakes from Ireland, many 
of the Irish lakes and rivers are believed to be haunted by a 
huge eel or serpent, one of which, infecting the Sligo River, 
does not seem to care about intruders. “My brother was a diver, 
you know, and grubbed stones for the Harbour Board. One day the 
beast comes up to him and says, ‘ What are you after?’ ‘Stones, 
sur, sayshe, ‘Don’t youthink you had better be going?’ ‘ Yes, 
sur,’ sayshe. And that’s why my brother emigrated. The people 
said it was because he got poor, but that’s not true.” Equally 
amusing is the story of the man who was kicked out of a haunted 
house by his own boots. Ghost-tales and fairy legends are in- 
teresting to the folk-lorists who study them from the outside, 
purely from the literary or anthropological side; but they are far 
more interesting to mystics like our author, who can accept them 
with a full conviction of their actual reality, as pertaining to 
other regions than those with which we are familiar. It is no 
wonder that a cultured Irishman, fully sympathising with, and 
more than half believing, the stories of the people, should be able 


ture could hope to achieve. He even relates how he himself was 
put in communication with the Queen of the Fairies by a peasant- 
girl, and how he himself had a dim vision of the Queen and her 
attendants. Legends and dreams and fancies succeed each other 
in a veritable phantasmagoria in Mr. Yeats’s remarkable book, to 
which we would gladly devote more space, but that we could 
hardly give a fair idea of it without quoting it in its entirety. 
But from the point of view of comparative folk-lore, the story of 
the peasant-girl who was destined to be Queen of the Fairies, and 
remained ever young and beautiful, as the wife of seven succes- 
sive fairy Kings, who lived seven hundred years each, is specially 
interesting, as her life, like that of Meleager, lasted as long as a 
log which was burning on the fire soon after her birth was allowed 
to remain unconsumed. It is worth notice, too, that the Irish, 
like other peoples with whom the belief in fairies, &c., still 
lingers, do not regard them as immortal. 


Portry.—In the series of “Oanterbury Poets” (Walter 
Scott), we have Canadian Poems and Lays, arranged and edited 
by William D. Lighthall, M.A.—Both Mr. W. W. Campbell and 
Mr. C. G. D. Roberts are represented in this volume, as are some 
thirty or more other writers of verse. The collection will 
certainly repay study, as it has many points of interest.——Yet 
another collection is Later Canadian Poems. Edited by J. E. 
Wetherell, B.A. (Clark and Co., Toronto.)—No poem earlier 
than 1880 is included in it. For one short poem by the late 
Miss Isabella V. Crawford we must find room :— 


**O Love Buitps ON THE AzuURE SEA, 


O, Love builds on the azure sea, 
And Love builds on the golden sand} 
And love builds on the rose-wing’d cloud, 
And sometimes Love builds on the land, 


O, if Love build on sparkling sea— 
And if Love build on golden strand— 
And if Love build on rosy cloud— 
To Love these are the solid land, 


O, Love will build his lily walls, 
And Love his pearly roof will rear,— 
On cloud or land, or mist or sea— 
Love’s solid land is everywhere! ’’ 


——Second Book of Verse. By Eugene Field. (James R. Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—This is another volume of verse from the 
other side of the Atlantic, this time from the States. Mr. Field 
is best, we think, in his gayer mocd, as where he gives us 
“ Lovers’ Lane, St. Jo,” “ Doctors,” “Corinthian Hall,” and the 
the “St. Jo Gazette.” Songs and Sonnets. By Mathilde Blind. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—There is some fancy in these poems, and 
some passion, which however does not ring altogether true; and 
some power of expression, which does not avail, however, to make 
the form of any one piece quite complete. Here is a specimen of 
Miss Blind’s power :— ‘ 


** Like some wild sleeper who alone at night 
Walks with unseeing eyes along a height, 
With death below and only stars above ; 
I, in broad daylight, walk as if in sleep, 
Along the edges of life’s perilous steep, 
The lost somnambulist of love. 





I, in broad day, go walking in a dream, 
Led on in safety by the starry gleam 

Of thy blue eyes that hold my heart in thrall; 
Let no one wake me rudely, lest oue day, 
Startled to find bow far I’ve gone astray, 

I dash my life out in my fall,” 


But she has done better work than this.—=The Eve of St. 
Michael and All Angels, and other Verses. By Emma Marshall. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) —These verses are full of tenderness 
and devotional feeling. Mrs. Marshall has won no inconsider- 
able fame in other fields of literature, and does not think, 
we are sure, of leaving them for the ungrateful regions of 
verse. But many of her large circle of readers will doubtless 
be glad to see what she has achieved in this new venture, 
the more so as she publishes for the benefit of “St. Lucy’s 
Free Hospital for Sick Children,” Kingsholme, Gloucester. 
The poem which gives the volume its name is an “ In Memoriam” 
to the founder, Thomas Gambier-Parry.——Ashtorel, and other 
Poems, by William Edward Brockbank (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.), is a curiously unequal volume. ‘ Murdered Hopes” cannot 
“ jeer at human needs,” and to say that the wheels of “amammon 
mill rejoice man’s huxter heart with songs of gold” is, to say the 
least, to use a very strange expression. But Mr. Brockbank is 
capable of better things. The poems to “ Mignon” are 
not without merit. If he will prune his exuberant style, 
correct with incessant diligence, and refrain from publish- 
ing for, say, seven years, he may yet do well.——We have 
also received :—Selections from the Poems of Walter OC. Smith 
(MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow); and “a new and cheaper 
edition” of Ripples and Breakers, by Mrs. G. Linneus Banks 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.); Escarlamond, and other Poems, by 
Douglas Ainslie (Bell and Sons) ; Early Poems, by Sir Reginald 
John Cust (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ; Collected Verses, by 
Louis H. Victory (V. O’Brien, Dublin) ; Hannibal and Katharna, 





to draw them out in a way which no other collector of folk-litera- 
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Co.) ; A Swmmer’s Poems, by F. J. Leys (Seeley and Co.) ; Rimini, 
by Charles Cotton (Watts and Co.); The Questions at the Well, by 
Fenil Haig (Digby, Long, and Co.) ; Elizabeth Stuart, by W. E. 
Windus (G. Gubbins, Freshwater) ; I and Myself, and other Poems, 
by Nina Frances Layard (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) ; and My 
Melpomene, by Paul Quies (Howe and Co.) 

Book-Song. Edited by Gleeson White. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. 
White has collected here “an Anthology of Poems of Books and 
Bookmen from Modern Authors.” He begins with Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich’s “Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book.’ Mr. Aldrich is 
followed by Mr. Edward Heron-Allen in “A Ballad of Olde 

°Bookes;” and he again by a number of other writers, whose 

names we do not always, we are ashamed to say, recognise. But 
it is really quite surprising, though a critic of many years’ stand- 
ing ought to know it, how much good verse there is written nowa- 
days. It would be difficult to appoint a laureate, but it would 
be easy to put the office into commission, and a very strong com- 
mission too. Indeed, it would almost be possible to select a 
“Septuagint ” of verse-writers. We cannot pretend to estimate 
the merits of the whole volume ; it would be highly ungracious to 
compare one writer with another. Briefly, we may say that this 
is as pleasant a little volume as we have seen for many a month. 
If any one is dense or ignorant enough, or prejudiced enough in 
his “ laudator temporis acti” mood to sneer at modern poets, let him 
study Book-Song.——Mr. Elliot Stock also publishes another very 
good selection, though of a very different kind—Book-Song is mostly 
gay, while this is mostly grave—under the title of A Book of 
Heavenly Birthdays. By “E. V. B.”—It is a gathering-together 
of other men’s thoughts, upon the “ End to which all things 
draw.” Some of the titles under which the selections are ranged 
muy be quoted,—* The Grave,” “The Garden of Time,” “ Inno- 
centes,” “Juventus,” “Senectus,” “The Sea” (we do not see 
that wonderfully significant text, ‘ There shall be no more sea”), 
Soldiers of Christ,’ and “Death the Friend.” This Book of 
Heavenly Birthdays is one to be prized. 

The Planet Venus. By Ellen M. Clerke. (Witherby and Co.)— 
This is an excellent little monograph. It will repay study, even 
though Miss Clerke has to dissipate some favourite fancies which 
we may have entertained. There is something fascinating about 
the idea of possible habitability. Alas! Venus seems almost as 
unsuited for life, at least under human conditions, as the moon, 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
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NEW NOVEL by HELEN MATHERS. (At all Libraries.) 


A MAN of TO-DAY. 3 vols. 


mM. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, Pender Cudlip). (At all Libraries.) 


NO HERO, BUT a MAN. 3 vols. 


It. 
NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. (Will be published immediately.) 


A BANKRUPT HEART. 3 vols. 


IV. 
NEW EDITION of Mrs, ROBERT JOCELYN’S NOVEL, (At all Booksellers’ 


avd Bookstalls.) 
FOR ONE SEASON ONLY. A Sporting 


Novel. Cloth, as. 6d, 
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NEW NOVEL by Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, (At all Bookeellers’ and 
Bookstalls:) 


JUST LIKE a WOMAN. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VI. 


NEW EDITION of Mrs, ALEXANDER’S NOVEL, 
and Bookstalls.) 


FOUND WANTING. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


vil. 


NEW EDITION of “ RITA’S” NOVEL. 
and Bookstalls.) 


The COUNTESS PHARAMOND;: 


to" Sheba.”’ Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


(At all Booksellers’ 


(At all Booksellers’ 


a Sequel 


VIII. 
NEW EDITION of Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASHR’S NOVEL. (At all 
Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 


The NEW DUCHESS (8rd Edition). 


Picture Boards, 2s, 


In 


1x. 
NEW EDITION of Mrs. HUNGERFORD'S NOVHL, (At all Bookeellers’ 
and Bookstalls.) 


NORA CREINA. In Picture Boards, 2s.; 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


x. . 
NEW EDITION of FLORENCE WARDEN’S NOVHL. (At all Booksellers’ 
and Bookstalls,) 


A WILD WOOING. In Picture Boards, 
2s, 


F, V. WHITE and CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW Books, 


TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Author of « Early 


English Literature,” &c. On deckle-edge pape 
medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. GY Paper, pp. @, 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 


“It is marked by the most minute and accurate knowledge of 
Tennyson’s poetry, and a wide acquaintance with the movement 
of thought and the history of his time; by the most loving care 
the most generous praise, combined with the most faithful and 
sincere attitude towards imperfections and limitations,—the whole 
blending in a wise, discriminating, and essentially just view of 
one who was, in his critic’s estimation, alike a great poet anda 
great man it is pretty safe to hazard the assertion that the 
ultimate view taken of Tennyson’s work and personality will be 
that expressed in this admirable and suggestive piece of criticism.” 


THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST. 


By the Right Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, Author of “ The Yoke of Christ,” &c. Crown 8v0, 
8s. 6d. | Just published, 


THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. Pioneers in 
Six Fields. 
By the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morning Preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


_ “A vivid and readable account in short compass of some noble 
lives we heartily commend these stirring chapters.”— Christian 
Leader. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ THE GOSPEL & THE AGE ” SERIES, 


Each large crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
10. The COMRADE CHRIST. And other Sermons. By 


the Rev. W. J. Dawson, Author of ** Makers of Modern English,” &c, 
[Just pubiished, 


ll, CHRIST and SCEPTICISM. By the Rev. S. A 


ALEXANDER, M.A., Reader of the Temple Church, [Next week, 


12. LABOUR and SORROW. Sermons on some Aspects 
of Human Life. By the Rev. W. J. Knox-Lirt.E, M.A., Canon of 
Worcester Cathedral, (In the press, 


13. ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. And other Sermons, 


By the Rev. Huan Price Huaues, M.A, [In the press, 


14, VOICES and SILENCES. Selected Discourses. By 
the Very Rev. H. D, M. Srencz, D.D.,, Dean of had aryeiai 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


THE SON OF MAN AMONG THE SONS OF 
MEN. 
Studies of the Influence of Christ on Character. 


By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. i 


“ Stirring, striking, suggestive.” —Times. 


IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., &c., Lowndean Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge University, Author of “In Starry 
Realms,” &c. With uumerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


“The freshest knowledge, and the best scientific thought.”— 
Scotsman. 


FRAGMENTS IN BASKETS. 


A Book of Allegories. 
By Mrs. BOYD CARPENTER. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“This is a delightful book.”—Literary World, 
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sWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in the 


d WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. By late Lient.-Col. Tomxrn- 
Pee ead by his Son, James ToMKINSON, J.P. 5 Maps and 3 Plates, l5s. 
ee rk. Itis a thousand pities it was not published long ago, Sor it 


Hei. ie orkn that go to the making of history.” —DaILY CHRONICLE, 


The ACTS of APOLLONIUS, and OTHER 


f EARLY CHRISTIANITY. Edited, with a General Pre- 
ORT aon, and Notes, by F, 0. CONYBEARE, M.A, late Fellow of 
’ 


iversity College, Oxon. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

a aici ind and Acts of Apollonius—Acts of Paul and Thecla—Acts 
cePhocas— Acts of 8 Polyeuctes—Acts of S, Eugenia—Acts of 8. Codratius— 
¢ . of Theodore—Acts of S. Thalelaeus—Acts of 8. Hiztihouzit—aAacts of 8. 

AcHistratas—Acts of 8. Demetrius—Invex. ’ —e 
«4 series of vivid pictures of the practical working of Christianity during the 
{three centuries of its history.”—Da1Ly CHRONICLE. “‘ Certain to attract atten- 
- ecially as bearing on the much-discussed but still obscure question of the 

per between Christianity and the Roman Empire.” —G Lasaow HERALD, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—New Volumes. Each 2s. 6d. 
73, The TYRANNY of SOCIALISM. By Yves Guyot, 


Hon. Member Cobden Club. 


72, LAND SYSTEMS of AUSTRALASIA. By Wm. Epps, 
8 


‘ec. to National Association of N.S.W. 


71, The RISE of MODERN DEMOCRACY in OLD and 


NEW ENGLAND. By Cuartes Borgeavup. With Introduction by 
Q. H. Firth, M.A. 


10. HOURS and WAGES of LABOUR in RELATION to 
PRODUCTION, By L. BRENTANO. 


THE ETHICAL LIBRARY.—Each 4s. 64. 
1. The CIVILISATION of CHRISTENDOM. By Ber- 


warp Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow), late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 


2, STUDIES in CHARACTER. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. 
The BIBLE and its THEOLOGY as POPULARLY 


TAUGHT: a Review and Restatement. By G. Vance Smitu, Ph.D. 5s, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.—THREE NEW AUSTRALIAN STORIES, 
1. The NEW ARCADIA. By Horace Tucker. 2s. 6d. 
2.0UR ALMA. By Henry Goldsmith. 3s. 6d. 

8, TALES of the EARLY AUSTRALIAN DAYS. By 


Prick Warune. 23. Ed. 


NEUROOMIA: a New Continent. 


livered by the Deep. By G. M‘Iver. 2s, 6d. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 
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MONTH BY MONTH. 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES.— Well adapted to the purpose.” NATURE.—“ Interesting and 
brightly written.” SCOTSMAN.—" Full of observant sympathy and special 
knowl e.” SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE.—“ lt is altogether delightfal 
reading.” CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Charming gossips—reminding one of 
Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies”? GLASGOW HERALD,—“ Should delight 
the heart of the naturalist.” 

“OHARMING IN APPEARANCE, LITERARY IN STYLE, ACCURATE IN STATEMENT...... 
WE KNOW NONE WHICH 80 WELL DESERVES CREDIT FOR BEING ‘ UP-TO-DATE’ AS 
THIS PRETTY LITTLE VOLUME.”—SELBORNE SOCIETY’S “NATURE NOTES.” 


DUST BEFORE THE WIND. 


NEW NOVEL. By May Crommeuin. 2 vols. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ATHEN ZUM,.—“ Written with a care and skill worthy of better materials,” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,—* A tale of grim and cruel retribution...... Powerfully 
Written throughont.” NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ Thereafter follows the 
= tragedy, but it is originally treated and concluded by dramatic intense- 


INSCRUTABLE, In 1 Volume. 3s, 6d. 


By Esmk Stuart. 


Pa _ATHENAUM, ACADEMY. 
Is exciting enough to please at least “It isa downright realistic story, fall 
One of mystery right up to the end.” 


aded reviewer. 
IN AN ORCHARD. By Mrs. MacQuom. 2 vols. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
TABLET.—" This is a simple, beautiful, and idyllic story.” WESTMINSTER 


GAZETTE. —“ Pleasantly written.” ATHENZUM.—It is needless to say 
t the author is as successful as usual,” 


LAME DOGS. By Witi1am Butiock-Barker. 


An Impressionist Study, Small &yo, 1s. 6ds Just published, 

















BLISS, SANDS, and FOSTER, 
London; 15 CRAVEN STRERT, STRAND, W.04 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS.—MAY, 2s. 6d. 
EpPisopEs OF THE MONTH. 
Tue HomeE-RuLE Campaiay. By the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
Tue Duties or AutHors. By Leslie Stephen. 
HERESIES IN SALMON FisHina. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
KossutH. By Sidney J. Low. 
A StroL.L ry Boccaccio’s Country. By Mrs, Ross, 
Tue House or ComMons AND THE INDIAN CiviL Service, By Theodore Beck 
Ittusion. By Violet Fane. 
Lorp WOLSELEY’s “ MarLBorovaH.” By A, J, 
ANOTHER Famity Bupe@er. By Felicitas, 
QurEstTions ON NavaL Marrers. By H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P. 
Eron Cricket. By the Hon, R. H. Lyttelton. 





2 vols. demy 8yo, 36s, 


HISTORY OF CABINETS. 
From the Union with Scotland to the Acquisition of 
Canada and Bengal. 
By W. M. TORRENS. 


[Just ready, 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


LEADERS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
Biographical Sketches. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH, 


Author of “‘ Women of Renown,” &c. [Now ready. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Just published, with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 4to, 21s. 


INDIA’S PRINCES. 
Short Life Sketches of the Native Rulers of India. 
By Mrs. GRIFFITH. 


The Scotsman says:—“ Something akin to Oriental splendour has been dis- 
played in the preparation of ‘India’s Princes.’ This volume embodies short 
biographical sketches of the native rulers of India. It is enriched with photo- 
graphic portraits and other pictorial views, which have been very effectively 
produced......To all in any way interested in our Indian Empire this handsome 
volume will be a source of delight and pleasure.” 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Sans, wits upwards of 50 Maps and Plans, 
58. ne 


MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. Gall, late 
5th Fusiliers. 3 


The Globe says:—‘‘ A clear and comprehensive manual for the present-day 
student, and made pleasant to read by the beautiful printing and paper.” 


Demy 8vo, with 27 Plans, 9 Sketch Maps, and 2 Sketches in Text, 28s. 


MOLTKE’S TACTICAL PROBLEMS, From 1858 
to 1882, Edited by the Prussian Grand General Staff (Department for 
Military History). Authorised Translation by Cart von Donat, late 
Lieutenant Kast Prussian Fusilier Regiment, No, 33 (now Regiment Count 
Roon), Author of “ Studies in Applied Tactics,” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ These solutions and problems will, on account of 
their lucidity and surprising simplicity, ever remain model decisions, and afford 
by their pronounced originality a fountain of suggestion and information.”’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford; and 
= by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, GILBERT PARKER, FRANK STOCKTON, and 
others, 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ Not very often bave eight stories been published 
or republished under one cover as interesting and original as those in ‘A Grey 
ae sense .A remarkable volume, and Mrs, Clifford worthily leads a worthy 
band.” 

Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

WOMEN of RENOWN. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of ** The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps.” 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The selection is decidedly well devised, the field 
embraced by the essays is agreeably varied, and the result is a pleasing volume 
of sketches,” 

Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


WAR TIMES; or, The Lads of Craigross: and IN the 
OCANNON’S MOUTH. By Sarax TyT Ler, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
The Globe says:—** Will be read with profit and interest by old and young.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SHADRACH, and other Stories. By Frank R. 
Stockton, Author of ** Rudder Grange.”’ 


The Scotsman says:— In Mr. Stockton’s stories the unexpected is always 
happening. There is a quaint turn both in phrase and in plot, and a humour 
which is peculiar yet agreeable.” . 


New Novel by Fergus Hume, 


In 2 vols,, at all Libraries. 


THE BEST OF HER SEX. 


The St, James’s Gazette says:—"‘ Among the most amusing of the lighter 
literature we have seen of late, Just the book for those who are wearied of 
epigram, psychology, fine-spun English, and the New Woman.” 


fhondon: W. H, ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
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AMAZON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 
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By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A WARD in CHANCERY. By Mrs. Alexander. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—* Essentially an ‘ up-to-date ’ novel, and the interest is well sustained throughout.” 
SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS. By Eden Phillpotts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ A veritable masterpiece. Few novels of the season have more of the character of pure enjoyableness,”’ 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “this most striking and original” novel. 


THE TWO LANCROFTS. 
By Cc. F. KEARY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘ One of the most striking and original 
novels which have appeared for # very long time.” 


FOR HONOUR AND LIFE: 
A Tale of the Terror. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of ‘The Phantom City.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LOVE ON A MORTAL LEASE. 
By 0. SHAKESPEAR. 
Crown 8vo, cleth extra, 6s. 


NEEDS MUST. By Amelia 8. C. Young (Pamela Sneyd). 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 
The WORLD says:—“ A singularly clever novel. The style is terse and vivid, 
and there is not a page without more than one ‘ good thing.’” 


HORACE CHASE. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘A strong and original story, brilliantly 
told. The book sparkles with sprightly wit and humour ; even the slightest of 
its character sketches are delineated with a master hand.” 


IN the MESHES. By Florence Severne, Author of ‘‘ The 
Pillar House.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The “ Log-Roller,”’ in the STAR, says :—“ The writer has told her story with 
the greatest feeling. It is admirably written.” 
The SCOTSMAN cays:—‘* The writer has treated a delicate subject skilfully 
and without the slightest offensiveness.” 


LImmediately. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


ONLY A DRUMMER-BOY: 
A Realistic Tale of Life in a Regiment, 
By ARTHUR AMYAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


By the Author of “In a North-Country Village.” 


THE STORY OF DAN: 
A Romance of Irish Peasant Life. 
By M. E. FRANCIS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVEL. 
The NAMELESS CITY: a Rommany Romance, By 


Frreus Hume, Paper boards, 8vo, 2s. 
MISS ARNOLD’S NOVEL. 


PLATONICS: a Study. 
By ETHEL M. ARNOLD. 
Second Edition, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


TRUTH saya :—‘ I strongly recommend a little novelette by the sister of Mrs, 
Songbey Ward and niece of Matthew Arnold. A most suggestive story of 
singular promise,” 

The SPECTATOR says:—“There is more of true art here than in many & 
clever three-volume novel.” 


Nearly ready. 


The PURIFICATION of DOLORES SILVA, and other 


Stories, By MorLEy RoBERTS, Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


FOURTH LARGE EDITION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” 


LFS. | hs 


LE IRONIES 


A Set of Tales, with some Colloquial Sketches, entitled ‘“‘A Few Crusted Characters,” 
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Notice.—With this week’s ‘‘SpecTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
LrverakY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE march of the unemployed on Washington has at last 
roused the alarm of the national Government. From 
every State outside New England, the wretched, and the tramps 
and the loafers, aided by a few fanatics and Socialists, are 
forming bands, usually from five hundred to twelve hundred 
strong, with the intention of reaching Washington, and there 
demanding of Congress a vote of £100,000,000, to be divided 
emong the States, and expended in providing work. In some 
places they seize the small towns, and are provided with 
carriage by the people anxious to be ridof them. In others 
they tramp on foot at the rate of twenty miles a day, 
demanding provisions from the villagers, and sleeping where 
they can. In others, they seize trains, and compel the drivers 
to carry them on two hundred or three hundred miles. The 
national Government have set themselves against this last 
method, a proclamation has been issued declaring it illegal, and 
the United States troops have been placed at the disposal of 
the authorities to rescue the trains. It is supposed that 
many bands will thus be arrested, but not all, as the move- 
ment is seizing States nearer to the capital, and it is not 
certain that a march on foot, or in waggons “ voluntarily ” 
provided by frightened citizens, is illegal, and large crowds 
are expected in Washington by May Ist. The Government 
has therefore strengthened itself, and, if necessary, will take 
sharp measures, even using cavalry and Gatlings. 








A rumour has been current all over the Continent that the 
Uzar, dissatisfied with the promise of his eldest son, has con- 
templated excluding him from the succession in favour of his 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael. This was done, it will be 
remembered, in the case of the eldest son of the Emperor 
Alexander I., who was superseded by his brother Nicholas. 
The Project, however, if ever entertained—of which there is 
0 evidence—has been abandoned since the Ozar’s recent 
illness, and the Cesarewitch has now been permitted to marry. 
His betrothal to the Princess Alix, daughter of the late Grand 
Duke of Hesse and our own Princess Alice, was formally 
announced during the recent marriage festivities at Coburg, 
and the marriage will be celebrated early in August. The 
bride, though Lutheran by education, agrees to be converted 
to the Greek Church. The German Emperor and Queen 
V ictoria are reported to be highly pleased with this betrothal, 
which helps to break up the segregation of Russia from the 
testof Europe. The French are equally displeased ; but of 
course have no ground for offering any protest, and content 








themselves with annoyed silence. We do not know that since 
the days of the Family Compact among the Bourbons, royal 
alliances have mattered much in politics, but there is no know- 
ing what influence an Empress might exercise in a Court like 
that of Russia. It will be, in particular, more difficult with a 
German lady at the head of society to ostracise the German 
people, who recently have suffered in Russia something very 
like persecution. 


The news from Lisbon is serious. A Board of doctors, 
appointed by the Government, has reported that the epidemic 
now raging there is true cholera-morbus, though of a mild 
type, imported probably in a merchant vessel from the Cape 
Verde Islands on the African coast. This report has been 
endorsed by the eighty doctors of the Medical Society and by 
Dr. Montaldo, a sanitary officer specially despatched from 
Spain. The usual efforts are made to deny the accuracy of 
the report, but the presumption of its truth is strong, and it 
will be necessary for all sanitary officers in the Mediterranean, 
France, and England to take the most stringent precautions. 
The disease has arrived in Europe early in the year, and its 
mildness means nothing, except that the virus has not yt 
reached a spot where it can acquire its full power. The most 
favourable reports from Lisbon admit an outburst of typhoi’, 
and as the sanitary precautions are the same in both cases 
the tendency “to avoid panic” operates on many physicians. 





Greece has again been visited by a severe earthquake 
of which the centre appears to have been Thebes. That 
town has been almost totally destroyed, with the villages 
in its neighbourhood, the shock extending to Atalanti 
on the Eubean Strait. Here the principal, or rather 
only, street has been levelled, and the pier swallowed up 
by the sea. The movement does not appear to have been 
violent, but it was repeatel] five or six times; the churches | 
fell in, and a great many worshippers were buried in their 
ruins, the total loss of life probably exceeding three hundred. 
That appears small for so formidable a shock, but the same 
thing was noticed in the earthquake on the Riviera, and in 
many small earthquakes in South America. The first shock 
is, in fact, seldom the strongest, but it serves to send the 
inhabitants headlong out into places where, unless the earth 
opens, they are comparatively safe. The rush is instinctive, 
and is known to have been made by persons who were, to 
their own consciousness at all events, fast_asleep. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is steering his Budget 
pretty safely through the rocks. He has conciliated the Irish by 
imposing the additional whisky-tax for a year only, and baffled 
the economists who laughed at him and pointed out that if he 
did that no whisky would be taken out of bond in 1894-95, 
by extending its operation up to August; there is no fight in 
the brewers, and the fierce discussion will all rage round the 
equalisation of the Death-duties, and the graduation of the 
Probate-duty. The point of the landed gentry is that as they 
pay rates, they ought to retain the existing exemptions from 
the Death-duties. On Tuesday, however, their advocates did 
not make much of it. Mr. Chaplin made a half-sentimental 
speech on which we have commented elsewhere; and Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach made a businesslike one, to show that the new 
arrangement really increases the burden on land; but the 
speech of the evening was Mr. H. Fowler’s. He was so full 
of detailed knowledge that it was difficult to follow him, but 
his speech when read is unanswerable. He showed that of all 
local taxation, £28,000,000 in all, the purely agricultural dis- 
tricts raise little over two millions, the great cities paying 174 
millions and the mixed districts 94. He also showed that the old 
rates on land, which are, in fact, rent-charges, have declined ; 
the Poor-rate, for instance, having shrunk from Is. 6d. in 1868 
to ls. 14d., while the highway rate had scarcely altered during 
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the century. There bave been, of course, new rates, but the 
total of new local taxation on rural districts was only 4d. in 
the pound,—certainly no ruinous sum. (Mr. Fowler ought, 
however, to add the heavy payments for voluntary schools.) 
The matter will have to be threshed out much farther, 
especially with regard to assessments; but the truth seems 
to be that in towns and residential counties the owners have 
a real claim to be relieved by the extension of the rates to 
personalty, which, in the purely rural districts, can hardly be 
said to be valid. The amounts are too small. We may note 
that Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, a new Member, made out the 
best case for the great proprietors who are to be taxed on 
properties which, though valuable to sell, really yield so little 
income that the nominal owner will be a mere collector for 
the State. This, however, is an unavoidable consequence of 
the difference between the selling value of an estate and its 
actual yield in income. 


Mr. Roby’s Bill, intended to limit the labour of coal-miners 
to eight hours a day, calculated “ from bank to bank,” passed 
its second reading on Wednesday by a majority of 281 to 194, 
an addition of 10 to the majority of last year. The Bill was 
not a Government Biil, bat was supported by a majority of 
the Cabinet, and by a “ five-lined” summons issued by the 
Whip. Mr. Morley and Mr. Burt voted against the Bill; 
while Mr. Asquith made a strong speech in its favour, justi- 
fying its principle by an appeal to the Factory Acts. The 
debate presented few new points of interest,—the chief per- 
haps being the determined opposition of a Radical philan- 
thropist, Sir J. Pease, whose speech, if his facts are correct, 
is unanswerable. He maintained that, apart from the great 
injury it would do to coal-owners, the eight-hours limit 
must inevitably and at once increase the cost of produc- 
tion. The price of coal woull therefore rise, and the 
industry of the country was in no position to bear a fur: 
ther tax. In the Middlesborough district, “with a year’s 
production of 2,500,000 tons, no ironmaster was receiv- 
ing a single sixpence.” A friend of his, a Member, had 
drawn nothing for two years, and he himself nothing for 
three. Sir J. Pease rather weakened his case by urging 
that the men could get the eight hours for themselves if 
they wanted them—clearly, if they can, the prophesied ruin 
is exaggerated—but he presented tbe counter-case in a very 
impressive way. The debate was a little unreal, as every one 
felt that only the Government could carry such a measure, 
and the Government, being divided, cannot act. 


On Thursday night Mr. Asquith unfolded the Government 
plan for Welsh Disestablishment. The Bill is to affect the 
County of Monmouth as well as the legal Wales. These 
thirteen counties include twelve parishes belonging to English 
dioceses, containing some 6,600 inhabitants, and having an 
ecclesiastical valuation of £2,350 a year. The appointed day 
for Disestablishment is to be January Ist, 1896, and till then 
vacant Bishoprics are to be filled by the Crown on the advice 
of the Primate or three Welsh Bishops, but these interim 
Bishops are not to be Lords of Parliament. After the ap- 
pointed day the Established Church will cease to exist in 
Wales. The life interests of the Bishops and clergy are to be 
respected. That is, the incomes to which they were entitled 
will be collected and paid to them, minus the cost of collec- 
tion, as long as they live. The property of the Church as it 
falls in is to be distributed as follows:—The episcopal and 
capitular property, which is to form a central fund, is to go 
to three Commissioners appointed to hold it, and is to be 
devoted to public purposes,—a Welsh Museum or an Academy, 
for example. The tithe is to go to the County Councils, and 
be spent on various social improvement schemes. The glebe 
is to go to the Council of the parish in which it is situated, 
and to be used for parish purposes. 


The fabrics of the parish churches and of the vicarages 
are to be handed over to the representative Church body 
which is to be created by the statute; but the cathedrals, 
Bishop’s palaces, and deaneries are to vest in the Commis- 
sioners. They are, however, to allow the Bishops and Deans 
to reside in their present houses. The cathedrals are to be 
available for “ divine worship ” on the request of the represen- 
tative body. It is not apparent what is the exact meaning 
of this phrase. All endowments bestowed on the Church by 
private benefactors since 1703, are to be secured to the repre- 


. Wise. 
sentative body. The annual revenues belong} 
in Wales and Monmouthshire affected by ike Ean ~ burch 


Tithe Rent-charge and Glebe .., od ; 
Estates of Bishops and Chapters E ~— 


Total... 2278660 
The Welsh curates are not to be regarded, as were the Trish: 


curates, as enjoying vested interests, and are : 

compensation. The private patrons of livings ae 
compensation to an amount not greater than one year’s Pa 
of the living. We have dealt elsewhere with the Bil) 2 
will only say here that it is a bad Bill, even from the peliven 
view of the Liberationist. It fritters away a valuable bath 
asset on ridiculous objects. Mr. Disraeli is said to haan 
objected to the residuum of the Irish Church funds goi > 
“to the other idiots.” We are not sure that a ree ta 
museum is not worse than an asylum. ? 


Lord Rosebery, who is President of the City Liberal Club. 
—a club divided between Gladstonians and Liberal Unionists, 
—took the chair on Tuesday at a house-dinner of the Club, 
and made a speech intended to reconcile, as far ag possible, 
the “ Dissentient Liberals” with the Gladstonians,—i,¢, to 
bring back the Unionists to the Gladstonian flag. He traced 
the break-up of the party back to the Reform Bill of 1g95 
(he called it the Bill of 1884, which it was also, though it was. 
not passed till 1885) rather than to the Home-rule Bill of 189 
and declared that the shrinking back of the more Conservative 
section of the Liberal party began before Home-rule wag pro. 
posed, and was only stimulated and intensified by the shock 








of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy. It is human nature, 
according to Lord Rosebery, that after a great advance in 
policy like the Act of 1885 and the attempt of 1886, there 
should be a revulsion of feeling, and a retreat of timid 
Liberals alarmed by these exciting measures. But now he 
hoped that they had become more or less acclimatised to the 
new conceptions of popular policy, and that they would no. 
longer be deterred by their vehement dislike of Irish 
Home-rule from acting with their old comrades, especially 
since they are under the guidance of a statesman who does 
not hesitate to uphold the national flag, and to identify 
the party with the growth and unity of the Empire. That 
is all very well; but Lord Rosebery does not see that 
the Empire may grow, and yet be disintegrated. Putting 
Ireland, in relation to the Empire, under the same conditions 
as our Colonies, will more than compensate for an attempt 
(not likely to succeed) to put the Colonies, in relation to the 
Empire, under the same conditions as the new Ireland. 


A terrible agrarian outrage took place in the County Cork 
last Saturday. The victim was James Donovan, the caretaker 
of an evicted farm on the estate of Lord Cork. Donovan 
occupied a portion of the house on the farm. In the otherhalf 
lived John Kennealey and his brother, the tenant who had 
been evicted. The two farms adjoined, and one house divided 
into two served for both. John Kennealey stated at the 
inquest that, on Friday night, some one who he considered 
was Donovan ca!led him. “ He listened for a while and under- 
stood that moonlighters had come. He opened the door and 
saw one man on the road. His brother said it might be 
dangerous for him to go ont, and he accordingly went to bed.” 
He remained listening, however, and heard the moonlighters 
come back again. One of them said, “ That will do now,” and 
afterwards three revolver shots were fired in the air. He 
thought they were only frightening Donovan, and made 
more of it. In the morning he went to see Donovan and found 
him all covered with blood. Donovan asked to be left alone, 
and died shortly afterwards. Donovan’s son, who was in the 
room, states that two men, armed with guns, entered, and 
without making any observations one of them beat his father 
on the head with the stock of a double-barrelled gun. The 
boy interfered to save his father, and was himself strack. 
The caretaker was then dragged out of bed into a yard, where 
he was again brutally beaten and then shot. 


Mr. Courtney spoke in the Drill Hall at Peterborough 
Wednesday, in favour of Dr. Purvis, the Unionist candidate 
for the city, and put strongly and effectively the reasons for 
supporting a Unionist. We very much regret, however, to 
observe the welcome he gave to Mr. Morley’s Bill for 
instating the evicted tenants in Ireland, and his apparently 








complete failure to understand how grievous an outrage it 
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pon the new tenants if the Bill passes in its 

resent shape. He remarked that none of the new tenants 
* s to be turned out if they wish to stay; but he ignored 
. ther the means by which the expression of a wish to 
on el be rendered almost as dangerous as dodging the fire 

f a file of soldiers. And he remarked that no landlord was 
* be forced to reinstate a tenant disagreeable to him, without 
” idering that it might be still more disagreeable to him to 
yee at from behind a hedge for objecting to his reinstate- 
we As we have argued at length elsewhere, it is monstrous 
ager on those who are simply standing on their legal 
rights, the onus of publishing to all the world their objection 
tothe drift of a popular demand. Mr. Courtney shows him- 
self quite out of touch with the agrarian temper of the dis- 
turbed districts in Ireland in this part of his speech. 


to throw 


‘The Hungarian Government appears to believe in internal 
migration as a cure for Socialism ‘among agricultural 
jabourers. It intends to utilise all municipal and State land 
in this way, and, if necessary, to make some large parchases, 
Recently, in two counties, “ congested 7 by the cessation of the 
embankment works on the River Theiss, it moved two hundred 
families; but it finds that the labourers do not thankfully 
accept the land thus offered them. They are clearly indus- 
trious, for they were doing hard work while it remained to do; 
but they probably dislike the extreme privation,—privation 
as of colonists on a desert island,—which must be endured for 
the first year. The Times’ correspondent at Vienna, who 
forwards this information, should have told his readers what 


on Wednesday, and was naturally supported by a good many 
soldiers, who have excited the spleen of one of our contem- 
poraries, less, we suspect, because they were soldiers, than 
because they belong to the Conservative party, and because 
unrevolutionary literary men were asked to meet them. It ig 
represented that literature proper was hardly represented at 
all; but as Mv. Courthope (the author of that delightful 
poem, “ The Paradise of Birds,” and of many distinguished 
literary essays), Mr. Lecky, Canon Ainger, Sir Alfred Lyall 
(a poet of no mean genius), besides Professor Hales, Professor 
Skeat, Mr. Kebbel, Mr. Lilly, and other notable writers were 
there, we cannot think that literature was ill-represented. 
Lord Roberts dwelt on the services which military men had 
rendered to literature, as well as on those which literary men 
had rendered to the art of war, and suggested that literature 
had done, and might do,a good deal both to make war less 
needful, and to make it, when needful, more effective. Also, Mr. 
Lecky made people feel how very much literature would suffer 
if ever thought and imagination were divorced from action, as 
it would be if literature lost its insight into the hearts and 
lives of men who act withont analysing the motives of their 
own actions, 











We observe with regret the death yesterday week at Tervoe, 
Limerick, of Lord Emly, one of the staunchest Unionists, 
as well as one of the staunchest Catholics, of Ireland, who 
has always been a resident proprietor, and as earnest an 
| Irishman as he was a Unionist. He was a Member of Mr. 
| Gladstone’s first Government, and had much to do with shaping 





method the Government adopts to meet the housing difficulty. that wise and generous Catholic University scheme of 1873, 
Are the people lodged in tents, or have they learned to hut | which the Irich Catholic Bishops, after much wavering, ulti- 


themselves, or do they lie, children and all,on the open plain? | mately rejected. 


It should be observed that both in Austria and Hungary, 
except on the vast “entailed estates,” or latifundia, in the 
latter country, the agriculturists, if they have any money 
at all, have no difficulty in obtaining good land. There is 
more than is wanted, and the trouble is to live on it when it 
is obtained. bas (orbands 

The latest reports from Washington indicate that the Tariff 


Mr. Monsell (created Lord Emly on Mr. 
Gladstone resignation in 1874) was a steady supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone’s till the unfortunate Home-rale policy of 
1886 was adopted, after which he firmly supported the 
Liberal Unionists, thereby incurring great unpopularity in 


| Ireland, and especially in the county of Limerick, where he 


had been a man of much inflaence and authority. He was 
an intimate friend of Cardinal Newman, whom he followed 





Bill will pass, its Democratic opponents having agreed to | 


result does not appear probable on the face of things; but it 


is alleged that the debaters in the Senate are only talking | 


‘the Committee-rooms. This is becoming a regular American 


. practice, and it reveals on the part of Representatives and 
Senators a capacity which, in its full extent at least, has | 


mever been developed here. These American legislators 
can stand being bored in a way impossible even to Hnglish- 


men. We verily believe that the Senators would crush our | 


| 


into the Roman Catholic Church. Newman’s letters to Lord 


: : oh eas - | Emly constitute, we believe, one of the most characteristic 
«ease from resistance if the Income-tax is given up. This | y , ? sti 


and valuable of the series of letters which the Cardinal left 
behind him. Lord Emly had in him a great store of modest 


: F F - | enthusiasm. 
against time until the compromise can be finally arranged in | 








Some very remarkable evidence, lately given before the 


' Royal Commission on Agriculture, is reported in the Times 


| 


i 
| 
| 


Irish Home-rulers, if they wanted to, by sheer dint of patient | 


stolidity. An obstructive is almost powerless against a legis- 
lator who can endure an eighteen-hours speech without com- 


mitting suicide, or throwing his inkstand at the orator’s head. | 


Democracy has certainly beaten all other forms of Govern- 
ment in one kind of productiveness,—that of words. 


The condition of affairs in Samoa is reported to be exceed- 
iagly bad. The tripartite control exercised there by England, 
Germany, and the United States has paralysed native 
authority without appeasing native quarrels; the factions 
are always fighting; and there is practically no Govern- 
ment left. The people, it is alleged, Zare sick of the 


disorder and willing to be governed from New Zealand; | 


and the New Zealand Ministry, which, under/fSir ¢J. 
Vogel, once proposed to annex all Polynesia, is ready, 
indeed eager, to govern Samoa. The proposal, however, is 
sure to irritate the Americans, who consider they have 
“interests ” in Samoa, and has already irritated the Germans, 
who say that if anybody is to govern the group the first right 
rests with them, as they are the principal traders and planters. 
They even accuse us of graspingness, as if anybody in England 
wanted Samoa. We certainly are not going to absorb it 
without German and American consent; and we suppose there 
will be another Conference to decide on a plan of administra- 
tion. The best would be to establish a Raja Brooke as 


Administrator for life with absolute powers, and a guarantee 
from the three protecting States against insurrection. A man 
of the Gerald Portal type would be a real {blessing to the 
people. 


Lord Roberts presided at the Royal Literary Fand dinner 


| 
| 





of Monday last. Mr. Albert Pell, sometime M.P. for Leicester- 


shire, one of the greatest authorities on land in the King- 


dom, stated that a good deal of the depression was due to 
the fact that farmers were trying to make a profit out of the 
very poor land which had much better have been left alone, 
but which, under the pressure of Protection prices, was 
brought into cultivation. Prices had dropped everywhere, 
except for the best qualities of meat, poulfry, cheese, and 
eggs, but so had artificial fertilisers and foreign feeding-stuffs. 


| The remedies for depression, in Mr. Pell’s opinion, were “the 
| occupation of the land by the owners, or, failing that, the 
| imparting to the owners a personal knowledge of the methods 
| and practice of farmers.” 
| doubt, but it is very depressing for the non-occupying land- 
| owner. It is an announcement that bis place in life is gone. 


That is sound sense, we do not 


We greatly regret to see that almost the whole of the col- 
lection of casts from Greek sculptures, which Dr. Perry spent 
so much labour in collecting for the British Museum, has now 


| been banished from the large and well-lighted hall in South 


Kensington which had been assigned to it by Lord Spencer, 
to low and dark passages where they can hardly be found, and 
certainly cannot be properly seen. The fine marbles are still, 
of course, adequately exhibited, but these represent a very small 
fraction of the best Greek statuary; and Dr. Perry’s supple- 
mentary collection of casts from the old friezes is quite 
necessary to give the art student any adequate idea of the 
history and development of Greek sculpture. We hope to 
see this very unfortunate blunder of the authorities repented 
and repaired. It isa great mistake to concentrate attention 
on the few great marbles we possess, and not to exhibit the 
general effect of the great series of works of which they 
formed a part. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— Ee 


LORD ROSEBERY’S POLITICAL SEDATIVE. 


ORD ROSEBERY, in his first speech to the Glad- 
L stonian party as their leader, told them that while 
Mr. Gladstone had the great gift of saying very cautious 
things in a very bold way, it was his habit rather to say 
very bold things in a very cautious way. As yet, how- 
ever, we cannot see that he says very bold things at all. 
Nor even as regards actions and not words, does it seem 
to be specially bold to hold by the revolutionary changes 
of his colleagues’ proposing, of which he tries so earnestly 
to soften the significance. In his speech to the City 
Club on Tuesday, his words were “softer than butter ;” 
but nobody could justly assert that there was “war in 
his heart.” On the contrary, he seemed to proclaim his 
loving kindness to all parties, and without minimising in 
any degree the stringency of the programme to which he 
is committed, to represent it as the most amiable and 
harmless in the world. He was the bland physician 
assuring his patients,—the Liberal Unionists,— that 
nothing could be more natural than their apprehensions, 
except, indeed, that nothing could be more groundless. 
He soothed the rank-and-file of the Liberal Unionists 
by declaring that when Mr. Gladstone piled up the Home- 
rule Bill of 1886, on the great County Franchise Act of 
1885, it was too much for moderate reformers to bear. 
Moreover, there was no attempt to consult their feelings 
in the mode of doing these things. Now, however, 
they had got a leader at the head who would not need- 
lessly shock their nerves, who would make as light of his 
revolutionary changes as possible. As for the Irish ques- 
tion, the common-sense of the nation was going to settle 
it, and who could feel alarmed at anything that should be 
done by the common-sense of such a nation asours? And 
when the Irish question was settled, then there would be 
nothing but a policy of cautious reconstruction to devise, 
and that under a Minister who would never make light of 
the greatness of the Empire. There was no danger of 


his hauling down the national flag. His deep and tender 


regard for the greatness of the British name, and for the 
aspirations of the imperial spirit, is well known, and has 
been amply verified, why not then trust him to recon- 
struct the Liberal policy safely, after all these natural 
but needless alarms? When the good sense of the 
nation had dealt with the Irish question, the Moderates 
might heave a sigh of relief and have perfect confidence 
in him that he would give them no needless shocks. He 
had a fatherly feeling for the Dissentient Liberals of the 
City Liberal Club over which he presided, and would see 
that their nerves were not unnecessarily jarred. The 
business of the future was not destructive but recon- 
structive, and reconstruction could hardly, he implied, be 
placed in gentler and more tender hands. 

That was Lord Rosebery’s contention, but we must say 
that in his tender regard for the feelings of jarred and 
shrinking Moderates, Lord Rosebery glossed over a good 
deal of that austere work to which he is'pledged. In the 
first place, if “ the good sense of the nation” insists, as it 
probably will, on keeping the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland just where it is, he glozed over the fact that 
the Rosebery Administration cannot stay in office,—that 
it will have to retire. That means that he and his col- 
leagues cannot be allowed to defer to “the good sense of 
the nation,” if it decides against them, in fact that they will 
then be bound to fight for the bad sense of the nation and 
not for its good sense,—which is not very reassuring. 
In the next place, even apart from the Irish question, 
the work of destruction is not by any means over. Lord 
Rosebery’s party is pledged to encourage Home-rule for 
Scotland and Wales, as well as to Disestablishment in both 
Wales and Scotland, and he will hardly be allowed to stop 
short even at these great destructive acts. If he succeeds in 
them, Disestablishment in England will come next, and he 
will find his party melting away behind him if he does not 
show favour, and very marked favour, to that policy also. 
Then there is the mending or ending of the House of 
Lords, the payment of Members of the House of Com- 
mons, the settling of a minimum wage for labour, and the 
graduation of taxation so as to equalise wealth, besides 
a multitude of other proposals, all of which involve at 
least as much destruction as reconstruction, and in none 


‘ oreo 
of which the tender regard which Lord Ros 7 
feels for the greatness of the Empire will in ee doubt 
the shock to which the moderates of the old Libewt 
will be exposed. Lord Rosebery’s glozing over of then 
shocks is not at all likely to attenuate their force sae 
danger when they come. The party which he leads . 
only just begun its work. And that work will not be - 
all less destructive for having at its head a state, = 
whose words are softer than butter, even thoy ores 
himself may to some extent sympathise with the des : 
of the moderates at the rising storm which he jg wholl 
impotent to control. We are glad to know that larg 
Rosebery’s bias is on the patriotic side, that he ig 
a cosmopolitan, but a national statesman. S§+i]] then 
that may cover a multitude of sins, it will not —s 
revolution less revolutionary, or the razing to the Pr 
of great historical institutions less menacing. Lord Ros 
bery will not easily make a “Cave of harmony,” ag “i 
calls it, alike of those who enjoy the prospect of all this 
uprooting of great traditions, and of those who dread this 
abrupt and violent breaking with the past. 

Perhaps it may be said that Lord Rosebery’s object in 
beckoning back the Liberal Unionists with so graceful & 
gesture, is to fortify his party against the policy which 
threatens changes so drastic and alarming,—that Lord 
Rosebery wishes to have his hands strengthened {or 
raising up barriers against the rising tide of democratic 
innovation. But if so, Lord Rosebery should frankly gq 
so, and “specify more particularly what are the democratie 
innovations which he disapproves and will resist, But 
of this he breathes not a word; and as he has warned 
us that, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he disguises audacity of 
intention under caution of speech, where his predecessor 
disguised caution of intention under audacity of speech 
we are bound to interpret his soft words as meaning less, 
and not more, than they appear to promise. He invites 
both sections of the Liberal party to play at the game 
of ‘ follow-my-leader,” a game which, instead of depre- 
ciating its want of independence and originality, he highly 
approves for its practical wisdom. But in politics, men 
are fools if they follow their leader without clearly under. 
standing-where they are to be led. And still more foolish 
are they, if they follow a leader who is more audacious 
than his words express, without any questioning of his 
cautious words. We do not think that Lord Rosebery will 
excite much confidence in the hearts of those who disapprove 
his Irish policy by the elaborately sedative character of his 
speech. A political syrup to be truly sedative should not 
be confined to mere words. Lord Rosebery should let those 
who distrust the large revolutionary programme of his 
party know exactly where his own sympathies stop, if 
they do not go the whole way with that party. IE he has 
no more to say than that he will reconstruct with a view 
to the greatness of the Empire, he might almost as well be 
altogether silent. For the very point on which Liberal 
Unionists differ from him, is as to the tendency of the 
modern Democratic policy to disintegrate a nation which 
has been welded together by great institutions that it is now 
proposed to uproot, and by a great Parliament that it is 
now proposed to deprive of half its authority, and to ring 
round with a Saturnian system of interfering planetary 
legislatures. 


THE MARCH OF THE MISERABLE IN AMERICA. 


HE new Peter the Hermit crusade, or march of the 
unemployed on Washington, is by no means the 
slight or purely grotesque affair which some of our con- 
temporaries assume it to be. It is beginning to excite 
considerable anxiety among thoughtful Americans, who 
are aware that there is a basis of reality in the movement, 
and some conditions favourable, if not to its success, at 
least to its importance. In the first place, there is no 
doubt of the distress. Whether the evil arises from the 
weight of the Tariff, or the lowness of the Tariff, or the 
low prices of produce, or the rapid absorption of all land 
which can be made productive by farming without manure, 
or the growth of the distaste for hard agricultural labour 
—and all these explanations are assigned by observers— 
there is no doubt of the great distress in many even 0 
the agricultural States. The mad rush for Oklahoma of 
two years since, when thirty or forty thousand wretchedly 
poor families precipitated themselves upon that section of 








“opened” Indian territory because it was supposed to | 
fertile, told its own tale, as does the rise of wild parties 
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“ Populists,” which have NO other basis than the 
s of pauperised “farmers”—American feeling 
them “ Laser cal Bins egal Re 
‘ i ] sense, is more truly descriptive—for relie 
be DP eaerable burdens. In the small manufacturing 
er the decline of employment due to the suspense of 
pe rise caused by the unsettled state of the Tariff and 
bs 4 questions, shuts out new hands from work, while 
oe great cities are crushed by the disproportion between 
qork and population. They not only have to feed their 
own natural increase, and the population that flows into 
them from the country, but the swarms of immigrants 
arriving by every steamer who think hunger in the cities 
referable to a search for employment in wildernesses they 
tp not know. We are told by philanthropists, whuse know- 
ledge at least should be complete, that distress among the 
foreigners in New York is sharper than anything witnessed 
‘1 London, that in Chicago it almost overpowers the 
rotective forces, leading to an extraordinary outburst of 
violent crime, and that in Philadelphia the charitable are 
getting heart-broken, one suburb alone containing ten 
thousand persons who are living on bread and water 
and who simply cannot pay rent, A situation like this, 
which exists in all the States, though in very different 
degrees, of itself provides an army of miserables ready for 
anything which offers a hope, and at the same time, in- 
yolres movement and change. They have caught at the 
idea of showing themselves to Congress, and either per- 
suading or compelling that body to issue a vast loan for 
furnishing them with work, and the moment the “ Army” 
fom the Far West approach:s Washington they will 
evell its ranks from all the Central States. It is calculated 
that there are already twenty “regiments,” each of one 
thousand men, in movement, and that they will gather 
numbers by mere marching on, as a snowball gathers bulk 
by mere rolling. The army of “tramps,” who are the 
trouble of American villages, join the unemployed as they 
more, and so do thousands of those attracted by anything 
which breaks the monotony of a life more monotonous 
than that of our own rural districts. The total is variously 
estimated, but unless the movement is arrested by unfore- 
seen causes, it may reach the forecast of its promoters, or 
fifty thousand men. 

It is fancied here that the unemployed must stop before 
they reach Washington, as they cannot cover the distances, 
but we are told this is not so certain. They are not moving 
in great armies, but in divisions; and the inhabitants of 
the small towns, the villages, and the rural districts have 
three motives for helping them along. They are, in the 
first place, terrorised, fearing a general onslaught on their 
food and small belongings, and they collect marvellous 
quantities of rough provisions, big waggons, little cars, and 
anything movable which there is any chance of getting back. 
If thereis a railroad near, they urge the companies to take 
the Industrial Army without pay, and in one instance at 
least have subscribed to overcome the agent’s reluctance 
to lower rates. Then there is an eager hope everywhere 
that if the tramps will march to Washington, they will be 
fed there, or killed there, or at all events be got rid of 
from the countryside which they infest. And lastly, 
Americans, unless roused, are a deeply pitiful people ; 

they know that behind Loaferdom is much genuine mis- 
fortune and suffering, and they are half-inclined to think 
the appeal to Washington natural and reasonable. They 
will, at all events, give food, and they do give it with no 
stinted hand. In the Eastern States, where men are 
harder, and think starvation more honourable than 
gging, this is not so much the case; but else- 
Where the Industrial Regiments do get moved forward, 
sometimes by huge trainfuls, sometimes in great com- 
panies which are, for the most part, driven, and some- 
umes, though more rarely, march on their feet. As they 
’pproach the more thickly settled districts there is more 
“'sposition to resist, but even there the collection of force 
18 slow, the reluctance to use firearms against the poor is 
great, and there is practically no organised police, as there 
— be in England, to arrest the leaders. Besides, they 
ann right to move on if they like, the vagrant laws, 
ich are the only laws applicable, being intended to meet 
an entirely different class of case. These people are 
warching on a definite and entirely legal errand to make 
‘ petition” to the central legislature, and they claim 
; se right to move on the highways. The probability is, 
erefore, that hy the beginning of May, great multitudes 


like the 
demand 
forbids us to 








of weary, hungry, and half-desperate men, with many good 
and many infamous characters among them, will be en- 
camped, or rather, sitting in the outskirts of Washington, 
waiting for Congress to vote them food and shelter, and 
money or promises to go home with. Since the day of. 
Walter the Penniless, no such gathering was ever seen.. 
What Congress will actually do it is difficult to guess. That 
it will protect itself from actual coercion by any measures, 
however stern, we do not for a moment doubt, and it can 
summon from the Army, from the Navy Yards, and from 
the neighbouring States, force amply sufficient to deal even 
with an army of fifty thousand vagrants, badly armed, 
exhausted with travel, and aware, in some vague way at 
any rate, that behind the Union Government stands, in 
the last resort, irresistible physical force. There may be 
collisions at points, but there will hardly be a conflict on 
any scale, if only because it must end in the dispersion 
of a multitude of starving men over all the district of - 
Columbia. But supposing that danger avoided, what is 

Congress to do with an army of homeless wretches, camped 

out in the open, with no leaders who can give words of 

command, and, so far as we can see, no means of getting 

home again? Is Congress to keep on feeding them and 

sheltering them under tents at the risk of an epidemic; or 

what is it todo? We suppose as a matter of fact it could 

give them orders to go home, under penalty of sentences 
as vagrants, provide them free passes and rations, use a 
few officers to “entrain” them after the fashion of a 
European mobilisation, and so be rid of its unwelcome 

guests. But even if no calamity shocks the Union and 

humanity, what a scene to have occurred in the capital of 

the richest nation in the world, and the one which most con- 

sistently boasts that it has solved the problem of the future. 

The Parliament of the great Republic beset by hungry- 
thousands not drawn from an over-grown capital, but. 
brought together by a common impulse from the ends of 

its dominion to plead that under its famed institutions they 
have not bread or a roof, or a hope that they will have- 
them in the future! Nothing so picturesque, few things 

so terrible have happened in our time, and we do not 

wonder that the Americans try to minimise its importance 
or telegraph that the men are all tramps, which is not true,. 
and that there is a political design behind the March. 

What are those institutions under which tramps collect in 

armies, and political speculators can use such a force to 

overbear the grave deliberations of the central power ? 

The true lesson of the affair cannot be read until it is 
ended ; and it would be most unfair to use the March of . 
the Unemployed as an argument against Republics. The 
same scene, with differences of detail only, has just occurred 
in Sicily under a Monarchy, and might, but for a Poor-. 
law and for the irresistible strength of our social organisa- 
tion, occur to-morrow in London. The agitators, indeed, 
have recommended the march a dozen times over. No- 
one political system gives any more help than another 
towards solving the most peremptory social problem,— 
the provision in the midst of industrial millions for 
the thousands who fail to find work, or who, from some- 
original inability, or perversity, or instinct of idleness, 
permanently refuse to do it. They cannot be killed, they 
are no longer content with bread, and what, in their 
misery and their multitude, is to be done with them ? 


No State that we know of has discovered any plan that 


will practically work, and of all the thousand minds that 


are studying the puzzle not one advances a scheme which 
would not involve greater misery—at least during the 
transition period—than even now exists. 
reliance on “ progress” is a mere illusion. 
progress faster than the United States do, or where are 
the inequalities of fortune so frightful as under the 
Republic, in which the very Senate to which the 
Army of the Miserable appeals is choked with mil- 
lionaires ? 
is worse than useless. 
by loan on the national credit £100,000,000 sterling,, 
divide it rateably among the forty-four States, and with 
the money find work for the unemployed to do. 
a@ mere project for vast waste at the expense of the 
industrious, for if the work were profitable it would be 
done without recourse to the community. All the dis- 
satisfied, all the ignorant, all the half-lazy, would flock to 
the State works, and in twelve months the money would 
be spent, and the march to Washington would be begun 
again, this time probably by a multitude five-fold the one 


The vague 
How can we 


The plan which the “ Army ” itself propounds 
It is nothing less than to raise 
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which had extorted the original grant. The plan is a 
pure dream which could not be carried out, even if the 
industrious and successful were prepared to take on their 
shoulders the care of all the failures and all the idle, 
which they certainly are not, and which will find no 
favour for a moment with the American public, whose 
charity is endless, but is not unmixed with an element 
at once of dislike and scorn for those who ought to 
need no dole. But, then, what is to be done? We be- 
lieve there are two alternatives, and we shall be curious 
to see which of them each State in the Union, as it 
becomes pressed by the necessitous, will adopt. One is to 
find work under military discipline, and with only rations 
for pay, the plan of Holland; and the other is to grant 
moderate relief as of right out of local funds, the plan of 
the United Kingdom. The second, we do not doubt, will 
ultimately prevail, because the first does not touch the 
case of starving women; but what a confession it will be 
that Republican institutions, however beneficial to freedom 
or to national character, leave the social problem precisely 
where it was under an ancient Monarchy. The American 
Republic and the United Kingdom are strong enough to 
cope with anything except the cry of the lowest section of 
the very poor. 





THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 


M* ASQUITH’S exposition of the Government’s 

Welsh Disestablishment Bill, was, as is usual with 
him, a very terse and lucid one, though there are necessarily 
many points on which we cannot form a very clear opinion 
till we see the Bill in print. The points on which it differs 
most widely from the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill 
are for the most part what we should have expected from 
the character of that Welsh Radicalism to which the Bill is 
aconcession. Of course its main difference, namely, that it 
is a breach made in the Establishment of the Church of 
England and Wales, and therefore the first step in a great 
campaign against our National Church Establishment, is 
not a difference which could have been avoided, if the 
Welsh agitation were to be entertained at all. That is 
an essential difference between the two cases, and 
it involves of course a fresh concession to that 
doctrine that national institutions ought never to 
be maintained and protected in localities which have 
declared themselves unfavourable to those institutions, 
which is at the bottom of the various movements for extend- 
ing Home-rule. That, however, is a difference between 
this case and the case of the Irish Protestant Estab- 
lishment which the Government were compelled to ignore. 
They had no choice but to assume that for their purpose 
Wales is as distinct as Ireland from England; and, of 
course, what they aSsume as to Wales, some future Liberal 
party will find it needful to assume as to Wessex, or East 
Anglia, or perhaps even Yorkshire. The present Bill, if 
it becomes an Act, will be the first step towards the 
cutting-up and parcelling-out of the endowments and 
administrative authority of the National Church. But 
that is certainly not a blot on the details of the Bill. 
It is a fundamental objection to its principle. The next 
difference between the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church and.that of the Irish Church is that, as this 
Bill deals with it, there is no pretence made of a wish to 
give the Welsh Church better terms than it would be 
strictly entitled to, in order to soften the hardship of its 
transition period. The terms on which the Irish Church 
was disestablished were meant to give the Disestablished 
Church a good start. There is no such intention in rela- 
tion to the Welsh Church. Indeed, the curates are, as a 
body, to be thrown on the resources of the disendowed 
Church, without having any compensation such as the 
Trish Church curates received, for the term of their own 
lifetime. Again, the lay patrons are to be dealt with in a 
very cavalier fashion, their compensation being limited to a 
year’s income. As it is clear that their patronage is a 
trust, we should not object to this, except for the reduction 
it implies in the resources of the laity for helping the 
Disestablished Church at a very critical period in its 
history. We hardly see why the lay patrons should be 
dealt with so cavalierly on any principle which admits their 
right of property at all. If they have no real right of 
property, why grant them any compensation? If they 


have a right of property, why diminish their power of 
helping their Church at so serious a moment, by compen- 





sating them at the rate of only a sing] si 
Then the arrangement which eee ae the Ose! 
from the Church in Wales, and hands them oy 
national monuments to Commissioners who may Mt * 
pelled at any time to give them up for secular pur bs 
though that, apparently, is not the immediate inte 
the Government,—seems to us almost an outrage pay 
historic conscience of the people. Cathedrals will Pal 
remain historical monuments at all unless theyare dedi oy 
to the same worship for which they were built, Te 
them up to Eisteddfodds, as we see ig Proposed 
the socialistic party, would as surely desecrate th 
as to use them for the purposes of amusement ” 
of political agitation. You cannot transform a cathedral 
even into the home of the Salvation Army, with 
destroying entirely its peculiar character and hististet 
associations. The Salvation Army or the Calvinists 
or the Baptists would never have approved of such 
buildings as cathedrals, for their sensational or puritani 
religious services. ’ 
But all these blots on the Bill are but too likely, we 
fear, to mislead the Opposition into taking the wrong — 
in debate. We shall be very much disappointed if the 
lay any kind of stress on flaws of this kind, The ~o| 
objection to Welsh Disestablishment is, in our opinion 
that it is the first step towards the disintegration of the 
National Church, and that such a step ought not to te 
taken on any such ground as the vote of a local majority 
in its favour. If it could be shown, indeed, that the 
religious condition of the Welsh people,—we are not talk. 
ing of their political condition,—suffers materially from the 
existence of the National Establishment in Wales, that 
would be a good argument for a change, whether that 
change were effected by a suppression of the Estab. 
lishment, or otherwise. But we deny altogether that 
the political disaffection of the Welsh people to the 
Establishment should count for anything beyond one 
of the considerations which renders the general policy 
of an Establishment so far disputable. If we weigh 
a national institution in local scales we may get a 
consideration either favourable or unfavourable to that 
institution, according as the scale turns; but that is no 
reason at all for parcelling it up, unless the national 
institution itself is mischievous to the interests of the 
nation at large. We might as well propose to let the county 
which returns a Tory majority be governed on Tory 
principles, and the county which returns a Liberal 
majority be governed on Liberal principles, as consult 
Wales, or Cornwall and Devonshire, or Hast Anglia, ot 
London, as to the desirability of locally disestablishing 
there the National Church. There are other places besides 
Wales where there is a majority in favour of Disestablish- 
ment; and if we are to follow the precedent of this Bill, 
we should disestablish there also, and so undermine, little 
by little, the very idea and essence of a National Establish. 
ment. Let the expediency of the National Establishment 
be judged as a whole,—let the Welsh vote count for what 
it is worth against it. But let us not break down a pillar 
here and an arch there in an historical edifice which was 
built up by the nation, intended for the nation, and which 
should not be removed except by the will of the nation. 





THE BETROTHAL OF THE CESAREWITCH. 


: enormous interest taken throughout Europe in the 
betrothal of the Cesarewitch has its justification, 
even in the eyes of the most cynical. It is not “a young 
man who marries a young woman,” as somebody said about 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Alexandra. The “young man” in this case will one day, 
in the course of Nature, be able to move two millions od 
good soldiers very much at his own discretion; and the 
“young woman” may be able greatly to influence the 
direction in which those troops move. Emperors’ wivé 
are seldom nonentities, and they are sometimes vey 
powerful, as witness the Empress Eugenie, who made 
war, and the Empress Frederick, who, if her husband had 
lived, might have helped to cure the worst effects of one 
As the bride is a German Princess, she is not likely, 
at all events, to urge an invasion of her own Father 
land; and as she is also an English Princess, 
direct, though far away, succession to the Throne, she 
is not likely to regard Great Britain as a bitter enemy: 
Queens belong of course to the country they marry inte 
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——— . : 
-Regent of Spain is said to have replied when 
ss the Queen-Regent of Spa ve 
xed as an Austrian Archduchess to join the Triple 
Alliance but still, if their opinions count for anything, 
up heirship, and education are all circumstances which 
st help to modify those opinions. Moreover, apart from 
ntingencies, the event reveals a fact of immediate im- 
om The Ozar was supposed to be intent on a policy 

‘lation and hostility to Western influence, so intent 
of isolation : J A : . 
that his Court believed it possible that the Heir of Russia 
might marry @ daughter of the Prince of Montenegro, 
gho is hardly classed among the “even-born,” or might 
even be betrothed to a Russian subject. This supposition 

roves to be false. The Czar, if he ever entertained such 

sentiments, has reverted to the more recent policy of his 
House, which is to ally itself with the West, and has per- 
mitted his son to marry a lady who is at once German and 
English, and this although she has the disadvantage of 
being related to the detested family of Battenberg, of whom 
the Russians have kidnapped one and boycotted another. 
That change, if change it be, is most significant, and 
although relatives have fought hard since the days of Cain 
and Abel, still it tends pro tanto in the direction of peace. 
The more Western the mind of the Czar, the less likely is 
he to suffer prejudice to incline him towards a dangerous 
war. The French, who are shrewd in their own affairs, 
see that quite clearly, and are as sulky as possible. They 
dare not condemn the betrothal for fear of irritating their 
ally, who does not regulate his domestic affairs by their 
counsel, but they can abstain from all congratulations and 
from all the lively chatter in which they would naturally 
indulge; and they do. They are for war when they think 
they have a good chance, and the good chance recedes. 

The interest taken in the betrothal has therefore a 
solid foundation ; but the odd fact is that it is not upon 
this foundation that the interest is based. If it were, we 
should hear more on the points which are really of im- 
portance to the European world, the characters of the 
bride and bridegroom. Of the Princess Alix herself, 
nobody has said a word, except that she is willing to leave 
the Lutheran for the Greek Church, which may indicate 
ambition, or a disposition to obey, or mere shallowness 
and indifference to religion. Of the bridegroom, on the 
other hand, less than nothing is accurately known, for the 
world, outside a small class of Princes and diplomatists, 
accept two entirely incompatible accounts of his personality. 
According to the more probable one, he is a man very like 
his father, over-reserved, inflexible in will, and penetrated 
with a sense partly proud, partly self-distrustful, of the 
magnitude and the obligations of his high destiny. 
That is likely enough, and is corroborated by the fact 
that the Czar has permitted his marriage, and will make 
of it an Imperial ceremony; but, according to the other 
account, the Cesarewitch is so weak that the Emperor 
seriously contemplated an alteration in the direct succes- 
sion, That looks now ludicrously improbable; but in any 
case, the important fact is the bridegroom’s character, of 
which no correspondent says one word. 

Nor will the majority of those who read about these 
great personages miss the hiatus. The strangest of all 
the facts about the big people of the world, is that the 
little people are interested in everything about them, their 
acts, dresses, ceremonials, and alliances, but not in their 
characters—which, except in the vaguest way, constantly 

remain unknown for years. The masses have grasped the 
conception that the German Emperor is a man at once 
impulsive and able—an unusual combination—that the 
Emperor of Austria is a great diplomatist,and that the 
Emperor of Russia is a gloomy man, with a desire for 
peace; but there popular knowledge ends, and also, as far 
as we see, the popular wish to know. The corre- 
spondents sent, for example, long accounts of the recent 
wedding at Coburg, with all incidents visible to corre- 
spondents,—ceremonials, dresses, uniforms, banquets, and 
occasionally a rush of the German Emperor across the 
stage; but of the people supposed to justify all this 
attention they said not one word. Of the Princess 
Melita no one knows anything, not even her look, for the 
portraits are ridiculously conventional, and of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse only this, that his face is of some new 
type among Royalties, quite strangely unlike the usual 
ead on a German or English coin. There isa keen alertness 
about it which is usually so lacking in modern Princes, that 
to meet with it creates a sense of surprise. Does that 
reticence among correspondents proceed from respect, or 





want of curiosity, or the habit of accepting all Royal per- 
sonages, except the very greatest, as personages made by 
— and not exactly by character? We suppose the 
atter is the true explanation, and is one of the many reasons 
why Monarchy lasts. Till the people hate or despise the in- 
stitution, they do not hate or despise the Monarch. 
Louis XV. died in his bed with his courtiers round him, 
and Louis XVI. on the scaffold. It is the institution rather 
than the person that the people accept,—for one reason, 
because it gives their imaginations play,—and, so far as 
appears, will continue to accept for many, years yet to come. 
We all fancy that the thrones shake, and that the dynasties 
may disappear, but the writer remembers 1848, and most of 
the families whose fate seemed sealed then are at the top 
of the world now, as firmly seated as ever, and with much 
more personal power. One family has disappeared, that 
of Orleans, because its head ran away; but the Savoyard 
has descended from his mountains to become King of Italy; 
the Hohenzollern, very shaky then, is German Emperor 
now, and, as he says, master at home; and the Emperor- 
King of Austria-Hungary has survived everything— 
defeat, insurrection, flight from his capital, and reigns 
still, not having lost a subject or an acre. Bosnia-Herze- 
govina is a much better estate to hold than Lombardo- 
Venetia. Even the little man in Belgium is holding on. 
Why should it not be so after another fifty years? 
Socialism is not really directed against thrones; Anarchy 
is driving the bourgeoisie to seek protection under the 
standard ; and as for Republicanism, it is losing its charm 
for the imagination, without gaining any other. It does 
not purify the people, and it does not fatten them. It 
seems strange as the world advances, that its daily 
records should still be full of Court Circulars, the 
movements, marriages, and entertainments of Princes; 
but it is so, and the fact seems likely to continue. 
Somehow the Kings sit there quite tranquilly, and to 
be connected with them even distantly is to be so great 
that the most Radical newspapers are delighted to record 
every incident of your daily life. That was a significant 
incident the other day in the court-yard of the Coburg 
Palace. Half-a-dozen of the Royalties were crossing it, 
when a posse of photographers stopped them, and 
bluntly, even rudely, insisted that they should group 
themselves to be “taken.” The photographers knew 
their business, and where its profits lay; and to us, 
at least, it is a little doubtful whether, while men are 
so eager for the image of Cesar, they are ready to 
upset Czsar’s throne. They may become so in the end,- 
but taking the short views which Sir Cornewall Lewis 
recommended, we should conclude that Monarchy, where- 
ever it exists, was pretty safe. The soldiers, though they 
are all citizens, are not abandoning it; and in the days of 
the repeating-rifle and the Maxim-gun, who is to over- 
throw the soldiers? Force does not bear undivided rule ; 
but force is still the greatest factor in rule, and force is 
ou the side of the Cesarewitch and of his kind. 





THE COUNTRY GENTRY AND THE 
DEATH-DUTIES. 


E regret that the Conservative leaders appear dis- 

posed to resist the equalisation of Death-duties on 
land and personalty. It is not good policy, and it is 
doubtful finance. They have to contend with an immovable 
though unreasonable prejudice, and they have not a good 
fighting case. Nothing will ever convince the urban 
populations that land, including of course freehold houses, 
is not the best of all property. Influenced partly by 
tradition, partly by the enormous rise in the value of all 
land round great cities, they attach to realty a notion of 
permanence and easy possession which makes it of all 
property seem to them the fittest as a subject of taxation. 
The notion is untrue as far as agricultural land is con- 
cerned, owing to the gradual and possibly permanent 
decline in the value of farms, but it is true of the 
residential properties, and has a sentimental justification 
not often noticed. Money slips away and land does not. 
The dignity attached to its possession, the pleasant 
occupation it affords, even the difficulty in bad times 
of effecting a sale, makes a family cling to an estate 
in spite of declining income, and property which sticks, 
no matter why, is more valuable in men’s eyes than 
property that may melt. If it were not so all property 





could be valued by the income it yielded, and an exhaus- 
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tible coal-mine would be worth as much as an arable 
estate; and a brewery no more than a newspaper or a 
‘business connection.” We all know it is not so, and 
though the public exaggerate the facts, and are most un- 
just in their estimates of rental, forgetting all compulsory 
outgoings, their feeling with its basis of truth makes it 
most unwise to select land as a subject for exemptions. 
Nor can we see that, except from a single point of view, 
such exemptions are fair. A Death-duty on land is more 
inconvenient to pay than a Death-duty on Consols, 
because Consols are so easy to sell, but that incon- 
venience is no proof of the injustice of the tax. We 
never regard it in any other case. A Death-duty on 
a private bank, or a minor brewery, or a shop, may 
be, and constantly is, much more inconvenient than a 
Death-duty on Consols, may, in fact, drain away capital 
just when it is most required, or reveal embarrassment 
just when it is most ruinous, but the Exchequer pays no 
attention to that, and why should it in the single case of 
land? There is no justification for such a difference even 
in the case of agricultural land, for if it is worth nothing 
to sell, it will pay nothing; andin the case of residential 
land the difference amounts to an oppression. Why in 
the name of common fairness should the owner, say, of 
Weybridge, if there is such a person, whose land has 
risen in value from £50'an acre in 1843 to £1,000 
an acre in 1893, enjoy any special consideration in the 
settlement of the Death-duties? These residential pro- 
perties are everywhere that cities are, and the cities are 
endless, so numerous that, in spite of the heavy fall in 
agricultural land, the total rental of England is steadily 
going up, much of it being paid to men who really do 
nothing for their money except give other men permission 
to pay the rent. That is no reason—God forbid !—why 
ground-landlords should be robbed any more than any- 
body else, but it is a reason why they should not claim 
special exemptions from the State. As to the argument 
that old landlords are better and kindlier, and even more 
liberal, than new landlords, every prejudice we have in the 
world goes with Mr. Chaplin in his argument. We see the 
enormous transfer of land which is going on from old 
families to new, with the pain of antiquarians and of men 
who detest the bustle and vulgarity of the new generation ; 
but to ask a State in a democratic age to modify taxation 
on a ground like that, is almost nonsensical. Js Sir 
William Harcourt to tax shares in Childs’ bank less than 
shares in the last new lending shop, because the history 
of Childs’ is a picturesque incident in our banking history, 
and its founder was a very great man? An argument 
like that has no foundation in sense, and, indeed, is 
opposed to the general interest of the community. We 
like a man to stop where his family has been since the Con- 
quest, even if he is impoverished ; but his remaining is not 
to the interest of the community, which is injured when 
those who for any reason are incapable have control of large 
affairs. The State must treat all alike, and not spend its 
strength and its money in keeping picturesque, or even 
high-charactered, failures at the top. The State is not going 
to die to-morrow; and while the second generation of the 
new men will be fully cultivated, the third will have, like 
those whom they supersede, the tastes which help to create 
and keep up varied and lofty civilisation. We agree with 
Mr. Chaplin in fearing that many old families will be 
ruined by rapid devolution ; but nobody can fight Provi- 
dence, and there is no earthly reason why a family 
which fears such a calamity should not keep up in- 
surances to avert it. We must sell, says Mr. Chaplin on 
behalf of landlords, when there is no market; but what 
stops his insuring his life expressly to provide money for 
the Death-duty F 

The one real argument which the country gentry can 
advance in favour of exemptions, is that they pay other 
¢axes which the owners of personalty do not pay; and 
that is, as regards new rates, true. The Poor-rate is too 
old to be considered, nearly all the land in England 
having been bought and sold subject to that charge, but 
the new rates are pressing already, and will press 
more heavily, possibly much more heavily. “ Civilisa- 
tion” is a costly luxury, and what with better education, 
better drains, better water, better rural hospitals—which 
are sure to come—and a better system either of allotments 
or of small holdings, we shall be lucky if we escape an 
increase of 50 per cent. in rates. We shall certainly not 
escape it in London an] the residential districts ; and we 


doubt greatly if we shall avoid it in pur i 
counties. To lay all that weight on’ lands ond bo 
alone is, we entirely admit, upon our present pring; — 
taxation, an indefensible injustice. Why on aentinen * 
those principles, should the doctor in Harley Sisal 
is struggling to earn £2,000 a year, pay as much f, 
education of the Mews as his opposite neighbour = me 
£30,000 a year solid, just because they oceupy ho alas 
equal rent? The education-rate is not an ol 5 : 
or a rent-charge, but a new tax levied in a g male 
way. There is no justice in such an arrangem me 
but then it is not one which falls specially on land ~~ 
not one which is ameliorated by the partial exem, an 
from Death-duties enjoyed by the landed proprietor . rs 
the contrary, that aggravates it. What is needed j : 
entire revision of the rating system, so that wealth hall 
bear its fair proportion of local dues; and this vale 
shall no doubt one day obtain. There is very little i 
to do in the matter of taxes, and the next great Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must perforce betake himself, if on] to 
make a reputation, to a radical rating reform. But 
propose that as a sort of tag to a Budget under discugsig 
is a useless expenditure of energy. The rating system a 
got itself into a tangle which it will take years to pull clear 
and perhaps a man of genius, and which at all events must 
be taken up as a separate and gigantic piece of business, 
Meanwhile, the State does in a haphazard fashion relieyg 
the oppression by large grants from national revenye— 
a thoroughly bad system, and yet possibly the only 
practicable one—and ought to go on with its work of 
equalising taxation. If there are detailed arrangements 
which will press unfairly on land, let them be modified in 
Committee ; but let not Unionists spoil their own position 
by fighting for anomalies which were only justifiable 
when the landed class did the whole of the directing work 
of the State. We have accepted the principle of equality 
in taxation, and we must act on it, whatever the in. 
conveniences to individuals. Mr. Chaplin says, in a 
voice of horror, that, under certain circumstances, an 
estate will have to pay a Death-duty of 18 per cent, 
and seems to think that is an argument for exempting 
land! Why is it an argument? The duty may bea 
great deal too much from the point of view of expediency, 
and we think it is; but if so, it is a great deal too much 
for a Consol fortune or a brewery also. The point, as Mr, 
Chaplin does not seem to see, is not the amount of the tax 
—though that, of course, in another connection, is of 
immense importance—but whether one kind of property is 
to be clipped by the State as much as another. We can 
see no reason for an exemption unless it is desired to keep 
the landed class in an exceptionally safe position,—which is 
an intelligible policy, and probably was once an expedient 
one, but which is now entirely inconsistent with the whole 
current of legislation and affairs. Equality is all nonsense 
till Providence establishes equality of gifts, but there 
must be equality before the law; and while a property in 
freehold, worth £100,000, pays one Death-duty, and a pro. 
perty in leaseholds, of the same amount, pays another one, 
there is no equality. It is bad ground for Unionists to 
fight on; and nobody who knows either democracy or 
economics can give them cordial help. As for the 
suggestion that the State might take a bit of land in 
lieu of the money, it is almost grotesque. The State 
might almost as well take hops from Lord Burton, or 
type from the proprietor of the Times. The State can- 
not pay for ironclads with snippets of land, or set upa 
land-agency business in order to get its revenue. It 
might, we suppose, lend the estate the money to pay the 
tax, as it lends to build cottages; but we see no use in 
the arrangement, which would interfere directly with the 
only wise one,—viz., that the proprietor who does not 
save, should keep up an insurance expressly to pay the 
duty leviable on his decease. 





THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 


i the Evicted Tenants Bill passes in the shape in 

which it was introduced, the House of Commons will 
have done one of the cruellest and most oppressive acts 
ever perpetrated by any Legislature. The Bill, in as far 
as it relates to tenants at present occupyiug “ evicted 
farms,” is an infamy. No phrase less strong can be used 





in regard to it. Consider how it treats the men who have 
done not only that perfectly legal, but in every sense per 
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fectly praiseworthy, thing —‘aken a farm from which some | If there is any fear that he will, how can we doubt that the 


has since the year 1878 b2en turned out, either 
pecause he could not or would not pay his rent. Even if 
we assume that the evictions were in every case wicked 
and unjust—an assumption which, it may be remarked, 
cannot possibly be upheld in view of the facts—the sitting 
tenants are not to blame. They did not evict; they 
merely did what they had both a legal and a moral right 
to do,—agreed to rent and occupy vacant farms. That, 
owing to the lawlessness of the Irish people and the 
organised coercion of the National League, they did this at 
considerable risk, was their misfortune, and to the credit 
of their courage. Unless we accept the doctrines of the 
National League in regard to land-grabbing, the men who 
took farms on which evictions had taken place, have as 
much right to be protected in the enjoyment of their 
tenancies as Lord Rosebery or Mr. Morley have to be left 
in the occupation of their London houses. It would be a 
gross injustice to turn either of these statesmen out of 
their homes because the previous tenants were not satisfied 
with the treatment they got from the landlords. It is 
just as gross an act of injustice—indeed, it is far grosser, 
for “the sitting tenants” are poor, friendless, and defence- 
less—to dispossess the men who have taken evicted farms. 


Perhaps it will be said that Mr. Morley’s Bill does not 
propose to dispossess them, or only with their consent. 
Let us look at the terms of Mr. Morley’s proposal. 
Where land has been leased to a new tenant, the evicted 
tenant is to petition the arbitrators appointed under the 
Act exactly as if the land were derelict. Notice of this 
petition is then to be served on the new tenaut, and upon 
the service of this notice the new tenant may object, and 
if he does, his objection must be treated as an absolute 
block on the jurisdiction of the arbitrators, and is to pre- 
vail as long as it remains on the file. “I think,” said Mr. 
Morley, “ that it will be felt in this provision we have paid 
due regard to what both the equities and the social con- 
ditions of the case demand. But let us suppose that the 
new tenant does not object. In that case, of course, the 
arbitrators will treat the land as if it were in the posses- 
sion of the landlord. They are to determine what com- 
pensation is to be paid to the sitting tenant, and if they 
think fit, they may advance one-half of the sum so pro- 
posed to be paid, leaving the other half to be paid by the 
tenant who desires to come in. These provisions will 
apply toallcases between 1879 and the date of the passing 
of the measure, all cases, J mean, in which the arbitrators 
think that a primd-facie case for reinstatement has been 
made out.” What does this mean when put into plain 
language ? It means that the sitting tenant will be evicted 
from his holding unless he has the courage to file an 
objection to the evicted tenant’s petition. Mark the oppres- 
sive nature of this proposal. If the Bill had required the 
sitting tenant first to petition the arbitrators to allow the 
evicted tenant to make proposals for reinstatement, and 
had required the arbitrators, before granting that petition, 
to ascertain that the sitting tenant was not acting under 
coercion, he, the sitting tenant, might have had some small 
chance of escaping from the pressure of public opinion. 
It is possible even in Ireland to refuse to do a definite 
act. It is far more difficult to insist on doing one in the 
face of public pressure. A man, that is, may more easily 
sit still under a storm than brave it out. Plenty of men 
have the courage to sit doggedly on, refusing to sign a 
paper, but to have the courage to take action is a different 
thing. The Government, had they not been extraordinarily 
callous as to the fate of the sitting tenants, would have 
given them the shelter of the negative position. They 
Would have said, ‘Considering the state of intimida- 
tion in Ireland, we will draw our Bill so that doing 
nothing, taking no move of any sort, shall allow the 
sitting tenant to remain on the land. He sha)l not 
> dispossessed without the definite expression of his 
wish to go out.’ Instead, they make it impossible for 
the sitting tenant to keep his land if he does what it is 
the instinct of the persecuted man to do, i.e., lie low. 
Keeping quiet loses him his land. He can only retain it 
by gong to the Arbitrators’ Court, and by a solemn act 
arring the evicted tenant’s petition. Let us look a little 
closer into what this filing of an objection involves. 
After the passing of the Act the sitting tenant will be 
informed that the evicted tenant has petitioned for his old 
farm. At once the question will be asked on all sides,— 
8 Pat Murphy going to lodge an objection or is he not ?’ 


tenant 





machinery which is now used to prevent “ grabbing” wili be 
at once employed? If it is known that a volley fired into 
his house, the killing of his cattle, the application of a pitch 
cap to his daughter’s head, the stoning of his children on 
their way to school, the boycotting of whatever he has got 
to sell, or the holding of a public meeting opposite his 
house to protest against his intended unneighbourly 
conduct, will bring him to his senses, can any one 
suppose that in the disturbed parts of Ireland—and the 
evicted farms are almost all situated in the disturbed 
districts—some, or all, of these “precautions” will 
not be taken? If the sitting tenant braves them, he 
will be a lucky man if he is not shot from behind a wall 
as he goes to file his objection. But it may be said, this 
would all be true enough if the Bill did not provide for 
compensation. Since, however, compensation is to be paid 
to the sitting tenant, there is no need to trouble about 
him. He will prefer that compensation to holding his 
farm. Possibly he will prefer it, to holding on the con- 
ditions which Mr. Morley intends to impose by his Bill, but 
that does not make it any the fairer. Make a man’s life 
a burden unless he takes some step, and give him a cer- 
tain sum of money down if he takes it, and he will no 
doubt prefer the money. That, however, does not make 
it any the less oppressive to place him on the horns of the 
dilemma which we have described. Suppose the arbi- 
trators take a generous view of compensation, and declare 
that it is to be the full value of the tenant’s interest in a 
farm of so many acres. Even then the sitting tenant 
will be gravely damnified, for he will only get one-half of 
the nominal sum. The other half is to be paid by the 
evicted tenant. But this sum will at once be dubbed 
“‘blood-money,” and we very much doubt whether any 
sitting tenant will be found bold enough to insist on its 
payment. Under the circumstances, it is far more likely 
that he will think it safer to take what he can get from 
the arbitrators, and abandon the rest. If Mr. Morley insists 
upon giving the evicted tenant a right to go back on non- 
derelict land, there is only one way of doing it which is 
not grossly unfair. It should be laid down (1), that the 
sitting tenant must himself petition the arbitrators to re- 
instate the evicted tenant; (2), that the arbitrators before 
they act must be fully satistied, after a local and personal 
inquiry, that no intimidation is being used ; (3), that the 
compensation paid must be equal to the full value of the 
tenant’s interest in the land under normal conditions of 
free sale; (4), that the compensation must be paid in full 
by the hands of the arbitrators, they collecting his share 
from the in-coming tenant. Such arrangements might 
possibly, in certain cases, not give complete protection 
to the sitting tenant; but at any rate, they would not 
perpetuate the gross oppression proposed to be perpetrated 
by the new Bill. 

It remains to say a word in regard to the general policy 
of the Bill. We do not desire to oppose a settlement of 
the evicted tenants’ difficulty. On the whole, we think the 
Unionists will do well to agree to a fair plan for stamping 
out the last embers of the land agitation. What we object 
to, is that the sitting tenants should be sacrificed, as they 
are sacrificed, by Mr. Morley’s Biil. The Bill not only 
rewards the evicted tenants, but looks after the interests 
of the landlords, and gives them a substantial inducement 
to agree to it. The sitting tenants, because they area 
small and friendless body, are thrown to the wolves. They 
are a trouble to the Government, and they do not count 
politically ; therefore, they are to be abandoned and pushed 
aside, with the alternatives of a trifle of compensation or 
the mercies of the moonlighter. Mr. Morley says that 
these men are not a large body; but, large or small, it 
is a sacred duty to prevent their being despoiled. Unless 
adeyuate means are taken to protect them, no quarter 
should be shown to the Bill. The Bill, in its present 
shape, gives legislative sanction to the principle of “ Down 
with the land-grabber.” Until it is purged of this “ con- 
cession ” to the Nationalists, it should be opposed on every 
clause, every line, and every word. 





PARISH COUNCILS AND THE CLERGY. 


HE Dean of Winchester and nine other distinguished 
clergymen have backed a clerical appeal to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in deprecation of the supposed atti- 
tude of “the main body of Churchmen” towards the Local 
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Government Act. They claim for their remonstrance that it is 
not the product of “ party heat or transitory feeling,” and in 
proof of this they allege “ the interval that has elapsed since 
the close of last Session.” Unfortunately, party heat is not 
always evanescent, nor is the permanence of feeling any 
test of its soundness. Inasmuch, however, as the appeal 
has been published, we have the means of judging for our- 
selves how far this description of it is accurate. A section 
of the clergy, considerable in itself, though small in propor- 
tion to the whole number, “ cannot refrain from expressing ” 
their “pain and anxiety at the relation in which the 
National Church of Christ in England finds itself standing 
towards the Act of Parliament by which it is intended 
to endow both our agricultural and our London popula- 
tion with larger and richer opportunities for the full 
exercise of citizenship.” We should have thought that 
the “ National Church of Christ in England ”—assuming, 
as we presume we may, that by this phrase is meant the 
communion more commonly designated the Church of 
England—stood towards the Local Government. Act in a 
variety of relations. There are, whether among the clergy 
or among the laity, great differences of opinion as to the 
merits of the Act, and as to the results that may be ex- 
pected to follow from it. By what process the appellants 
have gathered from this multitude of opinions the single 
relation” which causes them pain and anxiety, is not 
evident. The only indication the appeal supplies on this 
head, is an apparent reference to the action of the Bishops 
while the Bill was in Committee in the Lords. The signa- 
tories magnanimously admit that the Bill, as it came from 
the Commons, may not have been perfect. They can 
understand that there were perils against which it might 
be expedient to guard, and ecclesiastical rights which it 
was needful to protect. But they “ feel it to be deplorable 
that in the effort to meet these necessities, it should have 
come to appear as if the Church had no interest or concern 
in the measure, except that of excluding from its action its 
own private properties, or of narrowing and hampering 
the rights which it concedes.” In other words, they 
feel it to be deplorable that when there was a particular 
piece of work to be done, the official representatives of 
the Church in the Lords addressed themselves to do it. 
The time for stating general views about a measure, is the 
debate on the second reading; and with the attitude of the 
Bishops at this stage of the Local Government Bill, the ap- 
pellants seemingly do not quarrel. In Committee, particu- 
lar faults have to be pointed out and, if possible, amended. 
The Bishops thought that there were perils to be guarded 
against, and rights to be protected ; and when the proper 
time came they said so. Any interference with a perfect 
measure must involve a change for the worse, and we 
should have understood the appellants better if they had 
denied that the Bill as it came from the Commons was 
capable of improvement. But if there were flaws in the 
Bill, and the Bishops were right in trying to get rid of 
them, what else could they do than propose, or vote for, 
such amendments as they thought calculated to have this 
effect? If a man finds strange fingers abstracting his 
handkerchief, he does not stop to consider all the possible 
virtues of the thief in other relations of life,—he simply 
charges him with picking his pocket. And so when a Bill 
contains clauses which invade private property, those who 
wish to see these clauses struck out may be pardoned if 
they are for the moment silent as to the merits of the Bill 
in other respects. 

At this point, however, the appellants turn their back upon 
the past. The Bill has become an Act, and they are willing to 
let bygones be bygones. What they are now anxious about 
is theattitude of “Christ’s organic and responsibleChurch” 
(another synonym for the Church of England to which we 
find it difficult to assign a precise meaning,—is there such 
a thing as an inorganic and irresponsible Church ?) towards 
the great task of “ restoring and enheartening English rural 
life.” Will it be “keen to give positive support to 
legitimate aspirations; alert to the inevitable wants of the 
newly organised bodies ; eager and generous to meet their 
convenience out of the resources which it has at its dis- 
posal?” And then, asa reason why it should be all this, 
we have the statement that “it is difficult enough for the 
clergy to convince the working masses that the name of 
Christ has any meaning or message to them in their needs 
and their hopes,” and “all but hopeless if their contact ” 
with the Church “ involves incessant friction and collision.” 
We can hardly be wrong in seeing Canon Scott Holland’s 





hand in this last sentence, and_we at once feel the diftan. 
which so often meets us when dealing with Chris ay 
Socialist arguments. It is well, no doubt, to carr een 
theories of conduct into all that men do, but whes, hm 
theories are expressed as well as acted on, a certain ; 
congruity between the word and the thing at once bego ~ 
evident. There is a sense, no doubt, in which religiones 
play its part in all forms of human enterprise. The Church 
may bless the launching of a ship or the opening of & rail 
road. But if the owners of the one, or the shareholders i, 
the other, were to ask the Church to be keen to hi 
positive support to their legitimate aspirations A a 
freights or dividends we should feel it rather an unreagon, 
able demand. Yet the aspiration after an honest 
livelihood is just as legitimate as any that a Parish 
Council is likely to frame. There is nothing sacramental] 
about parish business, any more than there is about the 
business of a joint-stock company. Each may be. done 
well or ill, with good motives or bad, with a genuing 
desire on the part of those concerned to be honest, and 
true in their dealings, or with an unexpressed intention of 
resorting to fraud or injustice if it can be done. without 
risk of detection. That in the management of parish 
affairs, as of affairs of every kind whatever, there is ample 
room for the influence of religion, we should be the last to 
deny. It is when they separate parish affairs from al] 
other affairs, and treat them as, in some mysterious senge 
the special appanage of the Church, that we and the sig. 
natories of the appeal part company. 

Stripped of its rhetorical clothing, the wish that the 
Church should show itself “alert to the inevitable wantg 
of the newly organised bodies,’ can only mean that the 
clergy of a parish should always be in favour of raigi 
the rates. The inevitable want of every Parish Council 
will be money, and the only mode of satisfying this 
want will be to make a larger demand on the ratepayer. 
When it was objected in the debates on the Bill that the 
majority of the persons represented in the Parish 
Councils would not pay rates, the invariable reply 
was that they would pay them in the shape of rent, 
Assuming this answer to be true, every substan 
tial increase in the rates will at once be felt by tle 
poor in the shape of a higher rent for their cottages, 
We may be sure that in this case a minority of the electors 
will always vote for a representative who is in favour of 
economy, but according to this appeal, it will not be open to 
a clergyman to vote the same way, however strongly he 
may feel that the rents are already as high as the cottagers 
can afford to pay. He must sternly put this fact out of 
sight, lest he should be thought not to be “ alert to the in- 
evitable wants of the newly organised.bodies.” Nor must 
he, when his schoolroom is wanted for some public meeting 
not contemplated in the Act, plead that on this particular 
evening it is already appropriated to some educational 
object, or that he disapproves of the object for which the 
meeting is to be held. How can he raise such objections and 
yet be “ eager and generous to meet the convenience ” of the 
parishioners “ out of the resources he has at his disposal”? 
It is only by being always on the side of fresh expenditure, 
and always ready to subordinate the educational to the 
political and social uses of the parish school, that he can 
hope to “convince the working masses that the name of 
Christ has any meaning or message to them in their needs 
and their hopes.” We greatly fear that when the name 
of Christ has become associated in men’s minds with lavish 
local expenditure, it will be neither more loved nor more 
valued than it is now. Working men are shrewd ob 
servers, and not very charitable judges. If the clergy aré 
wise, they will honestly set themselves to carry out the Act 
to the best of their judgment without considering whether 
to do so will make the Church popular or unpopular. 
Happily there is no ground for supposing that they 
have any other intention, and it would be a pity if their 
natural distaste to this very superfluous concio ad clerwit 
should lead them to take any different line. 








MR. GORE ON THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 
R. GORE, in a very striking communication to the 
Guardian of April 11th (ably commented on in last 

week’s number by a correspondent who signs him 
“X.,” and criticised this week by a learned Jesuit), has 
declared his belief. that the recent Encyclical of the Popé 
on the subject of the study of Scripture, takes up the position 
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that the original language of the various books of Scripture, 
both canonical and deutero-canonical, is verbally inspired. 
There he is, we think, mistaken; certainly no such 
assertion is made. So long as the statements of the 
gered writer are all assumed to be true, the Encyclical 
in no way denies that the words and style of the human 
gothor may be his own. Mr. Gore is not so confident 
that the Encyclical comes within the conditions of the in- 
fallibility claimed for formal definitions of doctrine pro- 
nounced by the Pope when they are put forth with the plain 
intention of teaching the Church on the subject of faith and 
morals, though he evidently thinks that if it does not, it is 
delivered in a form exceedingly likely to mislead Catholics 
into that impression. This, indeed, can hardly be denied, 
when we consider the very careful way in which the En- 
cyclical asserts that “ inspiration not only is essentially incom- 
tible with error, but excludes and rejects it as absolutely 
and necessarily as it is impossible that God himself, the 
Supreme Truth, can utter that which is not true.” If inspira- 
tion, in the Pope’s opinion, “ excludes and rejects ” all kinds 
of error, then even if the Pope did not mean to exercise that 
infallible authority in the definition of matters concerning 
faith and morals, with which the Vatican decree declared him 
to be invested,—and this is the view which seems to us most 
probable,—he did clearly mean to exercise his authority as 
the supreme ruler of the Church, to forbid any faithful 
Catholic from expressing publicly, or even willingly enter- 
taining, the notion that the Scriptures ever do err. And so, 
evidently, faithful Catholics regard the Pope’s declarations, 
seeing that so great a Biblical critic as M. Loisy has stopped, 
for the present at least, the issue of “ L’Enseignement 
Biblique,”—one of the most valuable works of modern Biblical 
criticism, in the opinion of the very best Catholic writers of 
to-day,—in deference to the exhortations of this Encyclical. 
Now, even if we admit, as we understand Mr. Gore himself to 
admit, that considering the very great ambiguity which 
still exists as to the conditions needful to make a Papal 
decision infallible for all good Roman Catholics, the 
recent Encyclical may be reasonably regarded by them 
as belonging to the class of acts of administrative authority 
which demand external deference rather than inward assent,— 
still Mr. Gore is surely right in congratulating the English 
Church on recognising no such impediment to her study of 
Scripture as the Pope has now placed in the way of obedient 
Roman Catholics in pursuing the same studies. Nothing can 
be imagined more embarrassing to genuine scholars like 
M. Loisy, who has exercised so wide, and in our opinion 
80 beneficial an influence over the Biblical studies of French 
Catholics, than to be told to go on studying Scripture with 
constantly increasing earnestness and devotion, but at the 
same time to suppress steadily the inferences at which they 
have arrived with more and more confidence as their studies 
have proceeded, and even to distrust their own conclusions 
and look out carefully for evidence, if evidence can be found, 
of perfectly different and qnite inconsistent conclusions. 
Imagine a man assured that it is his duty to walk, and to 
walk steadily day by day and week by week, but at the same 
time forbidden from walking in the only ways which are open 
to him, and compelled to take directions where briars tear his 
clothes and walls of rock confront and turn him back. Surely 
such a man will hardly be able to obey the injunction to walk 
with any sort of success. Yet this is precisely the position 
in which M. Loisy and scholars like M. Loisy are placed 
by the Encyclical of the Pope. We are told that the in- 
Janetion to study Scripture diligently is in effect an invitation 
to free inquiry, and so it is; but when you are invited to 
inquire into evidence, and told at the same time that if the 
evidence leads you to this or that result, you are by no means 
to divalge nor even willingly to entertain it, the freedom dis- 
appears at once, and the inquiry becomes a farce. How is it 
pone for M. Loisy to go on upon a path which has led 
im to conclusions which the Pope personally condemns, 
es age with the obedience he owes to the head of his 
ele sig 2 is like telling a student of physical optics to 
oe zi € laws of light with all his available energy, but not 
cues tae nor, as far as he can help it, to give any interior 
i oat af ve undulatory theory, even though all the facts 
ro ie es that direction, We cannot imagine a more 
reac oie hy ion for the candid students of Scripture than 
old that.they should diligently study it, and yet on 





no account teach,—or, indeed, so far as they can avoid it, 
permit themselves to think,—that inspiration is compatible 
with any kind of error. That is what the Pope enjoins on 
them. He tells them, in effect, to study the Gospels, but 
not to allow themselves to imagine for a moment that 
St. John and the other three evangelists differ entirely as to 
the day on which the Crucifixion tuok place. Nowa scholar, 
feeling that he owes obedience to such an injunction as that, 
would, we venture to say, regard it as his duty not to put 
himself in the way of temptation by constantly studying the 
evidence which leads inevitably to one conclusion, and yet 
refusing to accept the conclusion to which it leads. A learned 
Catholic would say, and say very justly, ‘If I am to repress 
convictions which seem to me to follow directly from these 
studies, I had better give up the studies. I cannot be always 
confronting what seems to me a plain fact, and yet ignoring 
it. Apparently, I am not fit for these studies if I cannot 
avoid deducing from them the conclusions which the Pope 
condemns. At least, if I am fit for them, I am before my 
time, and bound to hold my tongue till the ruler of my 
Church is pleased to admit that the time to speak as I think 
is come.” 

Yet surely nothing is plainer, at least in England, than 
that the time is come already when, if the Scriptures are toretain 
any authority at all, it must be frankiy admitted that there 
is much error in them contained in the closest combination 
with the highest truths. The Pope’s view that inspiration 
“not only is essentially incompatible with error, but excludes 
and rejects it,” is hardly held by any great scholar, Catholic 
or Protestant, who has looked into the evidence for himself, 
and allowed his mind to be moulded freely by the considera- 
tion of that evidence. For England at least, such an admis- 
sion as the close connection between human error and divine 
inspiration is not only not dangerous, but is the condition 
sine qua non of all honest belief in the Scriptures. Any one 
who tries to believe that all the many and formidable dis- 
crepancies between different passages and books in the Bible 
can be explained away without shaking the very foundations 
of intellectual honesty, is attempting an impossible feat, 
which will only twist and pervert his own mind. We go 
further, and say that the mass of ordinary believers in this 
country are now fairly well prepared to admit that there are 
plenty of historical inaccuracies in the Bible which are in no 
degree inconsistent with the moral and spiritual inspiration: 
of those who uttered these inaccuracies. The author of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, for instance, does not for a moment assume 
that his editing of the story of our Lord’s life was overruled 
from above, so as “to exclude and reject error.’ And that 
any one who compares that Gospel with St. Matthew’s or 
St. John’s, or both, can imagine that all error has been 
excluded and rejected, is imagining that common-sense in 
relation to Scripture involves quite different elements from 
the common-sense of practical life. We do not profess to 
know how far, in Spain or Italy or France, the idea of error 
entering into Scripture would be inconsistent with faith of 
any kind; but of this we are sure, that in Germany and 
England, the attempt to conceive Scripture without error of 
any kind is now well-nigh impossible, and that even the un- 
critical mind of uneducated Christians is quite prepared for 
being taught cautiously how this kind of error enters in. 
The Pope’s Encyclical on Inspiration seems to us a great 
blow to Roman Catholic scholars, who have done so much to 
prepare the way for the enlargement and development of the 
idea “inspiration.” But it certainly shows that however 
great may be the difficulties and inconsistencies of the 
English Church, it is her noble mission to take up the task 
which the Encyclical virtually forbids to such critics as 
M. Loisy and his many great collaborateurs both in Germany 
and France. 





THE LATEST ANARCHIST CONFESSION. 


HE better class of Radicals and quasi-Socialists, those 

among them, we mean, who truly believe their creed, 
who are now obtaining such a hold over the uneducated, 
forget, we think, one immediate result of their teaching. 
They are transmuting the hatred once felt, perhaps always 
felt, towards Princes, aristocrats, and the powerful generally, 
into a hatred of society at large. They flatter society at 





every turn. They declare that in its sacred presence no 
individual has any rights, not even to the property he has 
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created, to the control of his own children, or the selection of 
the diet on which he chooses to live. They will deny him the 
right to marry before long, or at least to make his marriage 
indefeasible, and will assert with penalties that he has no 
right to bring so many children into the world. They are 
making, in short, of society a Sovereign, and a Sovereign of 
the old kind, with a sort of sanctity in him which is assumed 
to be derived, if not from the will of God, at least from the 
eternal and unalterable order of things. That is a teaching 
which leads to many consequences, and one of them is often 
overlooked, that the strong spirit of rebellion which used to 
direct itself against Kings and nobles, now directs itself 
against society. What is this new power, ask those who 
do not profit by it, that we should reverence or obey it? 
It is only a strong ruler; it gives us nothing; it compels 
us to work or hunger; it scorns us. Let us rise against it and 
teach it, if nothing else, “how much the wretched dare.” 
The hatred for the strong, which once produced devil-worship, 
is again producing a sort of “ religion,’—a religion, or, as we 
say when we write of Asia, a kind of Sufeeism for which men 
are willing to give their lives. An Italian, named apparently 
Giuseppe Farnara, has been arrested this week in London on 
a charge of conspiring, with another Italian, to make illegal 
explosives for some murderous purpose. He did not attempt 
to deny it, but said to the police :— 

“¢T went to Bow Street expressly to see Melville [the inspector 
who watches Anarchists], so that I might be able to recognise him 
again, as I meant to kill him; and if Polti’s affair had not taken 
place, he would now be a dead man. Three or four days after 
seeing him at Bow Street would have been his term. But I had 
no money. If I had,I would have bought a five or six-chambered 
revolver, concealed it in my sash, and finished Melville with a 
poignard,—for a revolver makes too much noise, and gives an 
alarm. If I could not have succeeded in making good my escape, 
I would have shot down all I could. I would have done six of you. 
Melville would be the seventh. He has arrested, or caused to be 
arrested, too many of my comrades. In my opinion, it was neces- 
sary toremove him. I know what this means, but what does it 
matter to me? Fifteen, twenty, or perhaps thirty years. But 
what does that mean? Iam getting old. In two or three years 
I shall have ceased to exist. I did go with Poltitothe Blackfriars 
Road to order the bomb. If I had money I would take it to 
France or Italy. But having none I meant to use it (the bomb), 
here in London—at the Royal Exchange.’—The witness said,— 
‘Why should Italians come here to do such things ?’—Prisoner 
said,—‘ England is the richest country, and at the Royal Exchange 
there would be more rich people together than at any other place. 
I would have thrown my bomb and escaped, if I could. If not, I 
should have been taken. Iam taken now, but I should have blown 
up a good number of the bourgeoisie and capitalists in the Exchange. 
It would only be execution for them afterall. We do not ack 
English people to come to Italy every spring ; yet they come with 
the money made by the workers here. For us there are no fron- 
tiers. The bourgeoisie are the same all the world over. Riches 
mean robbery. If I have failed others will take my place. One 
or two have failed, but the third willsucceed. I have noreligion, 
Sut Iam set upon carrying out this idea. If we do not succeed 
by one method we will adopt others, but succeed we shall, and in 
two or three years there will not be a Government in existence, 
either here or elsewhere. That is my religion.’ ” 

Most Englishmen who read that statement will think Farnara 
a wicked fool, and they will be right; but he is clearly some- 
thing else also,—a man who will give his life to destroy society. 
He had no particular reason for confessing; he evidently 
thinks confession will be fatal to him; but he confesses all 
the same, with a sort of pride, just as the old “ patriots ” used 
todo. To him, society has become a monstrosity, something 
which it behoves him to destroy; and he accordingly tries, at 
the hazard of his life, to destroy it. He could not have that 
feeling, so well recognised among old regicides and modern 
Nihilists, if society had not assumed, in his eyes a kind of 
preternatural magnitude,—an importance such as in Russia 
belongs to the Czar. Society, in his eyes, can do anything— 
can remedy any wrong, can alleviate any evil—and as it does 
not do so, deserves any punishment which may extinguish it, so 
as to make room for another rule. The Romans must have 
had much of that feeling for the evil Casars—they did not 
murder the Antonines, who reigned for nearly fifty years— 
and it is entirely intelligible. When all powers and all rights 
and all duties are concentrated in a single hand, there will 
be entire classes who would give all they could surrender to 
render that hand paralytic. The quasi-Socialists, especially 


on the Continent, are preaching that society owns that hand, 
and therefore whole classes are ready to leap at society’s 
throat. It is the source of all things; it yields nothing they 
want; and therefore they remove it by the dagger or the re- 


have, in fact, produced these ultra-rebels ; and may yet fai 
that the crop of them is far larger than they expect, Alrea : 
every thief pleads even in England that society is the ca, 
of his offences ; that if it had made him comfortable he should 
have abstained from crime, and so by-and-by will every mar. 
derer for money. He will think it, too, very often tr 
though man, as a rule, seeks restrictions in his creed, there 
have never been wanting votaries to the few creeds which 
promised pleasure, and Asia had produced and slaughtered 
out the sect of the Assassins, who were promised an im. 
mediate and material heaven, ages before Europe had heard of 
Anarchists. 


Sovereign society has no death to dread at the handsof men 
like Farnara, because, in truth, it cannot die. It has founds. 
tions deeper laid than those of Cxsarism, and though the 
Romans were always killing Casars, Cxsarism endured for 
more than twelve hundred years. If all the rich in some 
great country were swept away, and half the proofs of jt, 
civilisation laid in ashes, the only result would be milj 
rule, and the stamping-out by reckless slaughter of the pro- 
claimed enemies of society. The thing nearly happened ip 
Paris twenty-three years ago, and Paris has lain raging, but 
quiescent, under its garrison ever since. But we are by no means 
quite certain that society may not be desperately embittered by 
pain inflicted by furious Anarchists. To our minds Giuseppe 
Farnara was, while at large, by far the most dangerous 
Anarchist as yet arrested in Europe. If the charges against 
him and his accomplice are truae—and of course, except so far 
as confirmed by his confession, they may be false—he had a 
certain largeness of conception, an idea of making a great 
number of destructive bombs with gas-piping properly 
manipulated by experts, and of blowing up large groups of 
men with them, the Stock Exchange first of all. That plan 
no doubt, though it would not have shaken society in the 
least, would have caused immense inconvenience and suffer. 
ing to it, and would probably have exasperated society into 
acts of repression injurious to its own conscience and its own 
morale. The Anarchists have hitherto shown little capacity, 
and have been foiled repeatedly by accident or by 
Providence, but they may throw up a man yet, with a 
genius for the work of destruction, who may escape the 
Governments for a moment, and cause some tremendous 
tragedy. The use of balloons as storehouses of infernal 
energy, is, we fancy, beyond their reach, as it is beyond that 
of the masters of armies—though that is not quite a certainty 
—but there are unquestionably acts which could be done bya 
certain number of men ready to give their lives for evil which 
would grievously affect, if not the world, at least any country 
in it. One does not care to suggest them, lest in the words 
there should be a guiding hint, butit is hardly doubtful that, 
granted the conditions, pestilence might be made to stalk at 
noonday, that national credit might be seriously shaken, or 
that free peoples might for a time be compelled to suspend 
freedom. Granted the widespread hatred of society asan evil 
Sovereign protecting only the bad—and that is the Anarchist 
theory—a leader with a capacity for ruling an army, or, say, 
with the capacity of Halagou—the Old Man of the Mountain, 
who actually existed, shook Western Asia, and died a Prince— 
and some command of money, and the world might witness 
an unprecedented calamity. Rome, as De Quincey has told 
us, was once within an ace of being seized by a body of 
insurgents converging on her from a distance, who, with an 
Emperor of their vo. n, might have deflected the history of the 
Western world. Such a catastrophe is most improbable, 
because criminals fail alike in largeness of view and readiness 
to suffer; but it is vain to say that it is absolutely impossible. 
It needs only the concurrence in one man of a genius for evil 
with the power of swaying human beings, such as Generals 
and founders of religious systems have often possessed—many 
of us must have seen Brigham Young—and a place where ¢t- 
plosives could be securely made and stored, such as existed only 
a few months ago near Barcelona. Society is in no danger ¢x- 
cept of wounds, but the wounds may be very ghastly. Whatever 
reigns, Anarchy will not reign, for order is a law stretching 
far beyond this little planet; but it is not without reason 
that the Governments of Europe are watching with such care, 
or that they grow so excited whenever a man presents himse 
in the ranks of Anarchy who seems competent by brail- 
power to prove a leader. The man they most suspect— 





volver or the bomb. The ultra-loyalists of the new dynasty 


probably without reason—has hitherto eluded them, but the 
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severity of their search is not dictated either by mere tyranny, 
or by that error of experience which suggests to the police 
of the Continent that where there are international com- 
pinations there must always be a chief. There may be none, 
and yet the Ministries of the Interior may be justified in their 
anxiety lest he should appear, and produce the resounding 
catastrophe for which universal Anarchy still longs. 





IN PRAISE OF PINE-WOODS. 
OMMENTING upon a recent sale of landed estate in the 
Carshalton district of Surrey, in which building-sites 
gold at an average of £500 per acre, a writer in the Daily 
Telegraph draws attention to the fact that in that favoured 
county land still maintains its value. That this should be 
the case in the varied and beautiful scenery of the Surrey 
woodlands, and in the near neighbourhood of London, is 
hardly matter for surprise. But the Southern home counties 
are at present the scene of a sudden change of ideas on the 
subject of “eligible building property,” which must before 
long alter not only the general appearance of large tracts 
of country which have, until now, remained almost unin- 
habited since the memory of man, but also the character and 
mode of life of what were until lately among the most rural 
and primitive districts of the South. The rush to the pine- 
woods, with its transference of capital from the suburbs not 
only of London, but of the great towns of the Midlands and 
the North, to the heaths of Berkshire, Surrey, and Western 
Hampshire, is assuming the dimensions of an urban exodus. 
Measured by the standard of the realised wealth and 
spending power which it represents, it must be allowed 
to count in some degree as a makeweight against the loss 
to the rural districts by immigration to the towns. That 
the movement is not a mere foible of the hour, but based 
upon a strong conviction that the pine countries present real 
and abiding advantages for modern country life, seems clear 
from the insistence with which the new-comers cling to the 
heaths, and refuse the most tempting offers to build outside 
them. The villas follow the line of the sand as closely as col- 
lieries follow the line of the coal. Even the outlying and 
detached wastes, which, until recently, lay barren and unin- 
habited among the Surrey hills, or Hampshire commons, are 
parcelled out and covered with substantial houses; and there 
are signs that, before many years, the main tract of the pine 
country will be converted into one immense residential suburb, 
composed of houses graded to suit all incomes from £500 a 
year upwards. 

The extent of the pine country is not so great as to render 
this surmise improbable. Though it reaches into the three 
counties of Surrey, Hampshire, and Berkshire, it covers a 
very limited area in each. Hampshire and Berkshire are, in 
the main, chalk soils; and the area of the Surrey heaths 
is more than balanced by the Weald, the mixed soils, and 
the downs. A line drawn from Bracknell, through Ascot, 
and thence to Weybridge, marks the northern limits of the 
true pine-country, which forms an almost equilateral triangle, 
with its apex at Liss, on the suuthern boundary of Woolmer 
Forest. This portion includes Fleet, Farnham, Aldershot, 
Bisley, Weybridge, Woking, and the Hind Head Commons. 
South of Liss, the Mon Valley and the Chalk Downs block 
the way. Further South, in the “ purlieus” of the New Forest, 
the sand once more appears, and finds its final limit, and the 
perfection of its peculiar beauties, in the pine-woods and 
cliffs of the great Bournemouth Bay, and by the shores of 
Branksome and Poole Harbour. In the larger northern 
portion, which may be roughly estimated at 120,000 acres, the 
greater part is already marked with the present or proposed 
sites for building. From the heights of St. George’s Hill 

‘to the desolate flats of Fleet, the roofs of the red houses stand 
thick among the pines, or above the birch and heather. The 
great common at the back of Hind Head is becoming a mere 
™ hinterland ” to villa-gardens, except where the ground still 
remains in the hands of one or two owners of vast possessions ; 
and by the cliffs and chines of Bournemouth, where, in the 
memory of living men, yachts’ crews landed to fetch water 
from the little “ bourne” by a solitary coastguard-station, a 
‘Population of forty thousand inhabitants is imbedded in the 
Pines, and thinks itself fortunate to secure a place in the groves 
upon the cliffs, at a price of from £1,000 to £2,000 an acre. 
Bournemouth is the capital city of the new country, though 
Placed at its extreme limit; there all has been done that 


money and forethought can accomplish, to anticipate the 
wants of the new settlersin this sandy Arcadia. The creation 
of Bournemouth is one of the economic puzzles of the century, 
quite as remarkable, and hardly less rapid, than the rise of 
Middlesborough or Barrow-in-Furness; for its population has 
gathered, not to make money, but to spend it. The greater 
number were, in all probability, free to choose any other part 
of England for a residence. The reason for their building a 
“city to dwell in” on this long line of Hampshire sand-cliff, 
must be sought in some amenity of the site, not so obvious 
as to be perceived at once, or Bournemouth would have been 
built long ago, yet capable of appealing to the senses of 
the greater number of those who visit it. The proximate 
reason of any sea-side colony, usually lies in some very direct 
appeal to sentiment or convenience. Beachy Head “ made” 
Eastbourne, Brighton is London-by-the-Sea, Hastings lies on 
a sunny shelf, Scarborough and Whitby are the natural 
marine towns of the West Riding, Ryde and Cowes are the 
yachting centres, Ilfracombe and Lynton share the double 
beauties of Exmoor, and of coast scenery unrivalled in the 
West. Bournemouth can claim none of these special advan- 
tages. The long line of yellow cliffs, with the distant bastions 
of chalk precipice, Freshwater, and the Needles on the east,and 
the pillared ciiffs of St. Albans Head to the west, beyond the 
wide blue waters of the bay, give to the seaward view a 
breadth and simplicity which grows upon the imagination. 
But it is not by its coast, or even by the bright waters of its 
sand-paved sea, which the wildest storm cannot discolour, that 
the place prevails on those who visit it, to make there an 
abiding home. It is the whispering of the deep pine-wood 
that lines the land, and not the voices of the sea, which they 
hear and obey. ‘The pine-wood of Bournemouth is to the 
plantations of the sand country, what the groves of Mark Ash 
are to the beech-woods of the New Forest, the climax of an 
ascending scale of sylvan beauty, produced by the gradual and 
natural advance to perfection of the specialised growth of a 
single species of tree, in a setting which varies in degree of 
beauty, but not in general features. Whatthe charm of this 
pine-forest must have been, before it was discovered and in- 
habited, can only be conjectured, though the first care of the 
settlers has been to preserve the trees, so far as the construction 
of roads and houses allows, and their farther fellingis forbidden 
by the strictest obligations of leases, and the enforcement of 
local regulations against wanton burning and injury. Itisa 
fact that the crossbill, the rarest and shyest of the birds of 
the Northern forest, still breeds in the Bournemouth woods; 
and the ground is covered by half-gnawed cones flung down 
by the squirrels, which build their nests on the very verge of 
the cliffs. The trees in the oldest and thickest woods are not 
the Scotch fir, or the ragged spruce, which cover so much of 
the so-called “pine districts,” but true Western pines, flat- 
topped and straight-stemmed, with a crown of up-curved 
branches, studded with masses of heavy cones, full of seed, 
and as prolific as on the shores of the Mediterranean. Many 
of these trees are more than a century old, and cover cliff 
and glen alike with high vistas of tall grey stems, lightly 
roofed by the intersections and multiplied upward curves of 
the branches which lace the sky, but admit both air and 
light to the ground below. Thus, in the oldest woods, 
though the mass of fallen pine-needles makes the surface 
as soft and noiseless to the tread as in the thick and 
crowded new plantations of the Woking heaths, the bracken- 
fern has space to grow, and the soil between the trunks is 
filled with all the minor ornament of heather, woodbine, and 
wild-rose. In the hollows, masses of rhododendron grow self- 

sown, and where the sea-wind strikes the summit of the cliffs, 

a tangle of young pines makes a natural and complete pro- 

vision for the shelter and quiet of the deep woods beyond. 

In their peaceful precincts, in the sound of the sea-wind in 

the branches, the subtle scent of the pines and heather, which 

no rough wind can ever dissipate, in the breadth and quiet of 

the sandy forest, in the dryness and clearness of its air, 

purified by trees and sea, the attraction of tbe newly dis- 

covered country lies. Were its area ten times greater than 

it is, it would hardly satisfy the wants of those who have 

yielded to its charm. It is already crowded, not from 

choice, but because there is not building space for those 

who desire to live there. The last thing to be desired as 

the result of the new exodus is a reconstruction of town 

life and town amusements; yet that is exactly what is 








taking place in the choicest districts of the pine country. 
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If it becomes a matter of faith that this is the best 
soil, and the best air and surroundings to make life happy 
and prolonged, there is no price which will not be paid, within 
the scope of individual means, to secure its enjoyment. But 
the limits of space must control the limits of population, 
beyond which the peculiar amenities of the district cannot 
survive. There are signs that this limit is already nearly in 
sight; and the question arises, Where else will the same con- 
ditions be found? Perhaps on the Norfolk heaths; or, if the 
climate of the East Coast is a barrier, we may see the growth 
of another and more perfect city in the pines, in the wide 
sand-hills of the Landes, between the Garonne and the Adour 
in sunny Gascony. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE “CIRCULAR.” 


[To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 





Srr,—There is one sentence in your article on the Bishop of 
London and the London School Board in which the fallacy 
(as it seems to me) underlying your whole argument is focussed 
to so clear a point that I ask space for a few lines of comment. 
Speaking of the surprise of Churchmen that Nonconformists 
did not join in Mr. Riley’s movement, you treat the whole 
question as one which had then come up and had to be con- 
sidered ab initio, and say that “they [the Nonconformists | 
adopted the most absurd of all theories of religious instruction, 
—the theory that it should be left to the fancy of the in- 
dividual teacher.” Surely, you do a double injustice here :— 
(1.) Whatever their theory was, it was not then “adopted” at 
all, nor in any sense, specially theirs. They simply fell back 
upon the theory and practice adopted in 1871, by a large body 
of “religious” Churchmen as well as Nonconformists, and 
equally advocated by others, like Professor Huxley, who 
could not be classed with either. (2.) It is a mere caricature 
of that theory to describe it, as, that religious instruction 
“‘ should be left to the fancy of the individual teacher.” That 
theory, whether right or wrong, was that there is a large 
common ground of religion, which it is good for children 
to learn, and which might be taught—by thoroughly con- 
scientious teachers desirous of so teaching it—with very little 
trenching upon the dividing lines of theology. This was the 
theory of the Education Act of 1870,asinterpreted by its author, 
Mr. W. E. Forster—surely a “religious” Churchman—who 
said of it, that he confidently anticipated that “in the reading 
and explaining of the Bible, what the children will be taught 
will be the great truths of Christian life and conduct, which 
all of us desire they should know, and that no efforts will be 
made to cram into their poor little minds theological dogmas 
which their tender age prevents them from understanding.” 
Well, bas that theory so failed in practice as to justify your 
description ot it as the “ most absurd of all”? I will not give 
my own impression, nor that of any Nonconformist. I prefer 
to quote a Churchman—and one who has for twenty years been 
specially watching and helping this part of the school work— 
Sir Fraucis Peek. His words are specially valuable not only 
for their testimony to the practicability of such undenomina- 
tional education, but for the description they give of what it 
has really amounted to. He says :—‘ The result has proved 
the wisdom of this arrangement; hundreds of thousands of 
children have learned the history of the life and death of 
Christ, have had his example placed before them, and have 
obtained a knowledge of his teaching from his own words; 
they have been taught not only the morality, but the motives 
to morality which the Bible supplies. In a word, they have 
learned the story and the teaching which changed heathendom 
into Christendom before dogmatic theology was formulated 
into creeds;” and his verdict is: “The school managers have 
been satisfied with the instruction given; the teachers have, 
on the whole, been most conscientious in carrying it out; 
and, lastiy, the parents have practically been universally 
satisfied.” (Letter in the Times, February 22nd.) It is, of 
course, possible that this plan may not be the best; but so 
originated by common agreement twenty years ago, and Non- 
conformists remaining satisfied with its results, do not let it 
be sneered out of court as if it was some new and “most 
absurd ” theory of theirs, just adopted to justify their opposi- 
tion to the new departure of the “Circular.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hampstead, April 25th. Prooxe Herrorp, D.D. 








a 
THE LABOUR CHURCH. 
[To THe EpIToR oF THE “SpPxcTaToR,”’]' 

Srr,—I thank you very much for your publication jn the- 
Spectator of April 21st of Miss March-Phillipps’s valuable. 
communication on the Labour Church, and for your friendly 
criticism of our movement. Condemned, through want of g 
robust constitution, to work almost entirely in the back. 
ground, Iam the more dependent upon others to spread a, 
knowledge of what we are doing. The chief value of what 
Miss March-Phillipps has written lies in her pathetic picturg 
of the hunger in the hearts of the people for a gospel which, 
is rarely preached to them. To me, who knew the circum. 
stances so well, the situation is more than pathetic. Here jg 
a golden harvest ripe for the reaping, and no reapers, Wo 
want in our work the help of the educated young men ang 
women in whom the New Life of our age is welling up, with. 
out having yet found a suitable channel to flowin. In the 
development of the Labour Church many of them will fing 
their opportunity. The possibilities of this movement are. 
well-nigh infinite. I am convinced that, in the world’s reli. 
gious development, we stand at the commencement of an erg, 
as full of promise as that of early Christianity. Who is 
ready to serve the cause of God and the People? Yow have. 
already published our principles. Standing alone, they neces. 
sarily seem somewhat bald and inadequate. Perhaps the real 
significance of our movement will be better explained by the 
following extract from the preface to the Labour Church 
Hymn-book :— 

“The Labour Church is an organised effort to develop the re 

ligious life inherent in the Labour Movement, and to give to that 
Movement a higher Inspiration and a sturdier Independence in 
the great work of personal and social regeneration that lies before: 
it. It appeals especially to those who have abandoned the Tradi- 
tional Religion of the day without having found satisfaction in 
abandoning Religion altogether. The Message of the Labour 
Church is that without obedience to God’s Laws there can be no- 
Liberty. The Gospel of the Labour Church is that God is in the 
Labour Movement, working through it for the farther emancipa- 
tion of man from the tyranny, both of his own half-developad 
nature, and of those social conditions which are opposed to his 
higher developmert. The Call of the Labour Church is to men 
everywhere to become ‘ God’s fellow-workers’ in the Era of Re~ 
construction on which we have entered.” 
Through the labour movement a new national life is possible, 
But through this same movement a new religious life is 
possible also,—both individual and national. The question is, 
Will this vast possibility be realised ? When I think of the 
small effect produced by the religious teachings of such great 
men as Lamennais and Mazzini, I sometimes lose heart. But 
a new age brings new opportunities. The time for organisa 
tion has come, with its advantages and its dangers. The: 
Labour Church is an effort to organise a religious life anda. 
religious message in the heart of the most living movement ot 
our time, and so to influence and develop the xeligious life of 
the whole nation. I shall be glad to send some of our pablice- 
tions to those who desire to learn more of the Labour Church. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Rulow, Macclesfield. JOHN TREVOR. 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
[To THz EpiTor oF THE “ §rEctaton.”’] 

S1r,—Referring to the remark in the Spectator of April 14th, 
as to the United States being the only country where free 
grants of land can be had, allow me to say that the only land: 
now to be had is in the arid regions, which is useless for 
cultivation. The Washington Land Office is practically with- 
out anything to do beyond issuing grants for land containing 
minerals, and most of the clerks are transferred to other 
departments. The rush on to the Cherokee strip, September 
16th, 1893, indicates the scarcity of unoecupied fertile land. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand persons contended for an are® 
amounting to twenty-five acres each, and most of it very 
wretched land, half of it being in a semi-arid region. Great 
strain exists in the United States, and much trouble probably 
lies ahead. The reduction of the wheat area of 16 per cent. 
since 1884, and the increase of the area under grass and oats, 
indicate that the wheat-exporting power of the United States 
is declining or is about to decline, a fact that would long: 
before this date have been seen and felt, had it not beem for 
the extraordinary crop of 1891, whieh was fully 60 per cent. 
over an average one.—I am, Sir, &e., NEMO. 
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> re 
THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BOOKS. 
6g [To tHe Eprror or THe “ Srxcraror,’’} 
iz,—P ablishers are accustomed to criticism of all kinds, 
jnelading many complaints which are mutually destructive of 
each other. If a biography is unduly extended beyond two 
golumes, or if the page is so solid and the type so small as to 
be trying to weak eyes, there is, doubtless, cause of complaint, 
bat the letter of your correspondent, “ An Old Invalid,” in the 
tator of April 21st, is interesting as opening up a new line 
of attack. He, or she, complains of the volumes of Dean 
Stanley’s Life that “ their size is another inconvenience inde- 
dent of their weight.” Now, as the size of these volames 
js demy Svo, the size in which, probably, nine-tenths of the 
important Memoirs of the past half-century have been 
nblished, and as, moreover, the volumes are not abnormally 
thick, this criticism could hardly have been anticipated. 

From 2 to 231b. is the average weight of an ordinary 8vo 
qolame, and in the matter of weight as well as of size a con- 
giderable reduetion has taken place since the beginning of the 
century, when readers as well as collectors delighted in quartos. 
On reading “An Old Invalid’s ” letter I took down three books 
at random and weighed them. Vol. I. of Pope’s Works, 
published by Lintot in 1717, 4to, 51b. 80z. A volume of 
Walpole’s Anecdotes, royal 8vo, 1826, 2lb.100z. Denham’s 
Travels (one of 2 most popular series, including the voyages 
of Parry, Franklin, Ross, &c.), 4to, 1826, 5 lb. 12 oz.; and it 
must be remembered that these were essentially books to be 
nad, aot merely to be looked at. The list might be extended 
indefinitely. The public is often unconscious of the great 
difficulty which authors and publishers experience in com- 
pressing an important biography within the limits of two 
golames; and at the same time printing it in a type which is 
clear and not overcrowded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Murray. 





“SITTING IN THE AIR.” 
[To tHe Eprton oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
§m,—In the first volume of the Saturday Magazine, 1832, 
occurs the following account of a Brahmin named Sheshal, 
who was then performing this feat at Tanjore, in Madras :— 


“He exhibited before me in the following manner: he first 
allowed me to examine a stool about: 18 in. in height, on the seat 
of which were two brass stars inlaid, a little larger than a dollar ; 
ihe then displayed a hollow bamboo, 2 ft. in length, and 24 in. in 
diameter. The next article was a roll of antelope skin, perhaps 
4in. in circumference and 2 ft.in length. The man then con- 
eealed himself in a large shawl, with these three articles and a 
large bag; after.a delay of five minutes, during which he appeared 
very busy under the shawl, he ordered the covering to be taken 
off him, and he was discovered actually sitting cross-legged in the 
air, but leaning his right arm on the antelope skin, which com- 
municated horizontally with the hollow bamboo, which again 
was connected perpendicularly with the stool, directly over one of 
the brass stars. [An illustration showing the man in position on 
his apparatus is given.] He sat for mere than half an hour 
counting his beads in his right hand, and without once changing 
‘the expression of his countenance, which was quite calm, and as if 

new mode of sitting was no exertion to him. I saw him 
exhibit four times, and each time tried my utmost to discover the 
secret, but without success. A large bribe was offered to induce 
him to reveal this mode of performance, but he declined the ex- 
planation, I aeceunt for it thus. The brass stars in the stool 
conceal a socket for a steel rod passing through the hollow 
bamboo, the antelope skin conceals another steel rod which is 
screwed into the one.in the bamboo; other rods pass through the 
— sleeve and down his bedy, which support a ring in which 
6 sits,” 


This solution appears te be applicable to most of the 
zecorded performances of this feat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wimbledon, April 12th. C. Mostyn. 





TAXATION OF PERSONALTY FOR MUNICIPAL 
PURPOSES. 
{®o rx Enprror or tHe “ Srrcraror.’’] | 
‘S1z,—Your leading article in the Spectator of April 14th, on 
the “London County Council Budget,” is of special general 
interest, in that the latter half of it deals with the above 
important and neglected subject. You remark that if experts 
‘like Lord Lingen and Lord Farrer were instructed to prepare 
@ scheme, it would be difficult to persuade you of their 
inability to do so. If your advocacy of this important 
question would result in its being dealt with, a lasting benefit 
would be conferred especially on large municipalities. 
A system which permits stockbrokers, engineers, !awyers, 





and other wealthy firms, on account of occupying inexpensive 
premises, practically to escape local taxation while the 
struggling shopkeeper pays out of all proportion to his 
income, is most unjust. The late Prime Minister, and other 
leading financiers—notably Mr. Goschen—have committed 
themselves to the principle several times within the last 
dozen years, and promised to deal with the question in Par- 
liament ; and the Glasgow Municipality urged Mr. Gladstone 
by memorial to carry out his promise, but the question still 
rests there. In view of the constantly increasing taxation of 
our great cities, it is absolutely necessary that a movement in 
the direction you indicate should be made.—I am, Sir, &c., 
April 16th. JAMES GRAY, 
Treasurer of the City of Glasgow. 





DEATH-DUTIES. 
(To rae Epiror or tue “ Seecraror.”’] 

Sir,—In regard to what are called by the unpleasant name of 
“ Death-duties,” you ask (in the Spectator of April 21st, p. 524) 
why Sir William Harcourt did not get rid of all complications 
by “knocking the whole question of kinship on the head.” 
Perhaps, for one thing, becanse he recognises that the death 
of the deceased is apt to be a heavy blow to the fortunes of 
the near-of-kin. If some stranger or distant relative leaves 
one a thousand pounds, one need not grudge the State a hand. 
some contribution from the windfall. But if the breadwinner 
of a family is cut off, is it fitting that the State should take a 
large handful out of what provision he may have left for those 
naturally dependent on him? Sir William Harcourt might 
not like his measure to be known as one “ for the Further 
Affliction of Widows and Orphans.” Besides, the service 
rendered by the State would (usually) be less in the case where 
property passes to near-of-kin; the near-of-kin being likely to 
be at hand, acquainted with the affairs of the deceased, and 
able at once to take means to secure the property.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wm. GREGORY. 


43 Hilperton Road, Trowbridge, Wilts, April 24th, 
[Our contention is, that if everybody suffered alike, a small 


“handful” would do. We have always excepted widows, who 
are not kinsfolk, but partners.—Eb. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 





FAIRIES. 
Farries are dancing, are dancing in the meadows, 
Slip out through the window, not a soul will see ; 
Let us watch them playing, through the moonbeams and the 
shadows, 
Darting, flying, swooping, like swallows on the sea, 
All the earth and air are full of tiny noises, 
All the chestnut candles are scented and alight. 
Leave the hot bright rooms, and the murmur of tired voices, 
Come out where the fairies are dancing in the night. 


Hide behind this beech-tree, where the boughs are leafy. 
Tread the flowers tenderly, elves are quick to hear ; 
Crouch down in the bracken, where the fronds are thick and 
heavy, 
Could they see us watching, they soon would disappear. 
Vanish in the brashwood, slide among the grasses, 
Swing among the chestnut blossoms far out of sight, 
Dive into the lake, where the kingcups stand in masses — 
Silence! for the fairies are dancing in the night. 


Ah! but they have heard us, the tiny dancers shiver, 
They wonder, and they feel that something strange draws 
nigh; 
And they clasp their little hands, and their small sweet faces 
quiver, 
And some have opened brilliant wings ready to fly. 
Come away come,—we are worn with pain and striving, 
What should we do among these creatures fair and bright? 
We lost long since our child-hearts, have tasted life and living, 
We may not see the fairies dancing in the night. 
Ciara GRANT DUFF. 
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THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Niagara after Long Drought. By Alfred W. Hunt. I have 
never seen any representation of Niagara which gave an 
impression of magnitude at all commensurate with what is 
reported of its unusual size. Attempts to figure its enormons- 
ness produce obstinately the effect of something trivial. How 
much of this is due to Nature it would be impossible to say with- 
oat having seen the Fall; it may be that in contriving this, her 
most stupendous accident of the kind, she was satisfied with 
the gross quantity of water that slips over the cliff, and 
neglected such disposition of scale in the setting as should 
have proved that fact upon the vision. But something also 
must be laid to the account of the painter; for it is easily 
within the scope of his artifice to suggest enormousness on a 
much less enormous occasion; the most trumpery spout of 
water can be so arranged as to do it. It must be rather that 
an idea restrains them from employing pictorial artifice, that, 
in presence of the panvrama, a misplaced respect seizes them 
for the vast extent and detail of the scene, and that they give 
us this vast actual extent and detail instead of an effect of 
vastness, which is a very different thing. A waterfall, when 
one is near it, impresses by its overwhelming rush and its 
plunging sound, and not to give compensation in the picture 
for the absence of these sensations, is to leave out the impres- 
sion and convey only a topographical statement. Now, Mr. 
Hunt’s work is never without pictorial intention; but the 
pictorial intention is often complicated with an anxiety to do 
homage to history, and the historical statement at times 
weakens the pictorial emotion. Thus, if I understand the 
workings of his mind, he would feel, in presence of Niagara, a 
desire to rise to the occasion of this celebrated American event, 
whether or not the fact was by itself an irresistible or 
inviting occasion for a picture; and perhaps even a feeling 
of courtesy would have its share in making him do what he 
could for this strenuous piece of scenery on the part of a 
young and more or less friendly people, though Niagara, 
churlishly enough, was at the time short of water. And Mr. 
Hunt nearly made a beautiful quiet picture of a cloud of rosy 
vapour, forming itself against the sky of evening. If only he 
had forgotten the waterfall, or masked its insignificant 
features! But history or courtesy, or some other interest or 
virtue, made this impossible, and only allowed of minor com- 
positions of the difficult material. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin is an artist one would fain deal with 
tenderly, because of a merit his work used to have,—the 
feeling for eerie and haunted places of the earth, coasts where 
the rocks and pools hold the threat of an impending story. 
But the gap becomes too wide between his mannerism and 
either beauty of colour or truth of illumination. The blue is 
not the beautiful blue of dusk; the red is not the red of sun- 
set, and we are left with a shell of composition, not without 
art, but somewhat formalised in the obsequious arrangement 
of the shapes. Mr. Arthur Melville also seems to be settling 
into mannerism. He had, what is rare in the Society, a sense 
of the material, and a direct execution. But in the view of 
Tangier in the present exhibition only the mechanism of an 
effect survives. The flat patches of tint, without modelling 
or value, represent notbing, and the drawing splits pictorially 
where the heavy blue of the sea comes against the white of the 
town. If the art is to be reduced to flat spots of variegated 
tint, these ought to arrange themselves decoratively. Mr. 
Robert Allan is a disciple of Mr. Melville, and the falsity of 
the mechanism is still more glaring in his work. 

There are few mediums to which Mr. Herkomer has not 
done violence, and perhaps this well-known versatility is more 
strongly exemplified in the water-colour medium than in any 
other. But it is curious to find his demonstrations in this 
gentle old Society, who are so timid about their medium that 
they can hardly be said to employ it at all; where the use of 
body-colour is alluded to in whispers like the morphia habit, 
and a vigilant stipple effaces anything like expression in the 
paint. I suppose they Jook on at those sports with an awful 
truant satisfaction, or feel that it is an entertainment like 
the Oxford lectures where the Professor is reported to keep 
up a fire of jokes and anecdotes while he paints before 
innocent dons. A ramour goes round that these works are 


And this surely must be the “technique” that we 
much about, this vigorous rumpling of the pape 
hair and beard! Why does it relax and falter 
mahoganies of the features ? 

There are few other intruders. Mr. Lionel Smythe’s 
drawing seems to be touched with the infection of the Place; the 
smaller is better and more like himself. Mr. Weouel; ‘tend 
a clever sketch of pretty models, and is at the trouble to qi 
them Venetian. Miss Montalba sends her familiar pictures, 
There are others who follow recent fashions, but few that 
attain results worth mentioning. The charm of the place js 
in what lingers of a bygone artlessness, not in more modern ang 
more disagreeable forms of the same quality. Water-coloy. 
as the grand-aunts of our generation understood and practised 
it, is still practised here; but too soon the last bonnet yill 
have flitted from our fields and lanes, and from the forei 
streets and squares. The mixtures recommended by Dayig 
Cox for warm foregrounds will have gone the way of the tree. 
touches prescribed by Harding ; the old-maidenly water.coloy; 
will be dead, and the grand-nieces will be upon us with 
horrible new tricks learned in French studios, and executed jp 
oils. D. 8. M. 
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LORD WOLSELEY’S “ MARLBOROUGH.” # 
Bishop MoseERuLy, comparing the respective influence of 
Bishop Ken and of Marlborough, once said: “If any man 
should attempt to gauge the influence—the real lasting in- 
fluence—of these two men, the real, essential, enduring power, 
the true weight on man, on his liberty, on his heart, on his 
prospects, on his real self, which, think you, has most truly 
inherited this earth in power, the author of the Morning and 
Evening Hymns, or the conqueror of Blenheim? He whose 
si:aple words and few, not in themselves particularly able or 
particularly beautiful, whose simple words make, and have 
made, and no doubt will make, sweet Christian music in 
the hearts of millions who have never heard his name; 
or he whose station, ability, and success blazed before 
the world’s eyes for a few years, and, their effects swept 
away after a time, then disappeared absolutely and for 
ever.”+ That there is a considerable element of truth in 
these words can hardly be doubted. It is a kind of truth 
with which Bishop Moberly’s sympathies are naturally 
stronger than Lord Wolseley’s. Ken’s influence has been 
felt in our time in other ways than through the morning and 
evening hymns. Nevertheless, when the assertion is made 
that Mar!borough’s deeds blazed befere the world fora few 
years, and that their effects have entirely disappeared, a 
difficult question is raised even if we merely consider the 
great campaigns against France. Who shall say what might 
have been the after history of the world, and its effect “oa 
man, on his liberty, on his heart, on his prospects, on his real 
self,” if that attempted destruction of the German Empire by 
the very able Generals of Louis XIV., which was frustrated 
by the battle of Blenheim, had actually succeeded? If the 
liberties of Europe had been crushed under such a despotism 
as that of Louis XIV., it is scarcely possible, at all events, 
but that much in the course of the subsequent history of 
Europe would have been very different from what it has been. 
This is true if we only contemplate the effect of Marlborough’s 
work after he had become the dreaded enemy of France. It 
is, however, the chief purpose of the two volumes at present 
published of Lord Wolseley’s Life of the great scldier, to putin 
aclaim for Marlborough as the most efficient agent in events 
which have been perhaps of even greater influence upon man 
in all respects than those victories which broke the power of 
France at a time when her armies seemed to be almost irresist- 
ible, events which were in fact the essential preliminary to the 
victories themselves. So much discussion has taken place i 
regard to Marlborough’s personal behaviour to James Il, 
that it may be doubted whether the point which it is Lord 
Wolseley’s object to urge in regard to his share in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, has received adequate attention. Showing, by 4 
more complete account of the Sedgemoor campaign than has 
hitherto been given us, that after it Lord Churchill, as he then 
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painted on the kind of paper least suitable to water-colour. 








+ Sermons on the Beatitudes, quoted by Dean Plumptre im his Life of Ket 
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was, stood out as incomparably the most influential man in the 
English army, Lord Wolseley maintains that the Revolution 
could not possibly have succeeded, and would not have been 
attempted, without the co-operation of Churchill. If that be 
so, then, apart from all question of the correctness of his 
conduct, it can hardly be said that the effects of his deeds 
have disappeared “absolutely and for ever.” What would 
have been the fate of England if James had succeeded, as with 
such an army as he had gathered, and with the assistance of 
Tyrconnel, it is by no means inconceivable that he might 
have succeeded, with the help of a man of such genius as 
Churchill, in suppressing all attempts at revolt against his 
tyranny? He was himself such an utterly rash and foolish 
man, that it is hardly possible to believe that he could have 
effected his purpose in the long-run, unless he had allowed 
himself to be guided by more skilful counsels. 


But if Churchill had been ready to make himself the tool 
of such a master, for such a purpose, it is difficult, considering 
the state of the Kingdom at the time, not to think that he 
might have achieved his ends. James was much more nearly 
possessed of the physical force which made a despot of 
Henry VIII. than ever was Charles I. He had an available 
army of 40,000 men. William could not land more than 
12,000. His purse was full. He was a good economist 
and had his services in good order. It is not, therefore, 
quite fair, because the influence upon history of such men 
as Marlborough, is lost in the stream of events which 
has followed, and is not perpetually bubbling up into 
evidence, as must necessarily be the case with such a subtle 
force as that of Ken, to make a comparison, in which we 
quietly accept tLe advantages we have gained by the achieve- 
ments of the past, and ignore their effect upon us and upon 
the leaders of human thought. Here, as always,— 

“ Young children gather as their own 

The harvest that the dead have sown, 
The dead forgotten or unknown.” 
It is all very well for us to boast, as Tennyson puts it, that,— 
“ Pricked by the Papal spur, we reared, 
We flung the burden of the second James.” 
But the plain fact of the matter is that, though the whole 
country was undoubtedly most anxious to get rid of him, the 
“burden” was “flung” by the handfal of noblemen who 
plotted with William for his overthrow. None of them were 
very scrupulous as to the means they used for that end, and 
itis tolerably safe to say that the particular infamy which 
has attached to the action of Churchill, on the ground that 
James had been his benefactor, is due chiefly to the hatred of 
the Jacobites because they knew that Marlborough was the 
most important agent in the whole transaction. What is cer- 
tain is, that had Marlborough chosen the line of preferring to 
serve his master rather than the interests of his country at 
that time, his name would have been handed down to history, 
branded in blacker colours than any that his worst enemies 
have been able to stamp on it. There is every reason to think, 
as Lord Wolseley has taken pains to show, that Churchill 
really believed that he was sacrificing his interests to his duty 
in deciding to join William. Lord Wolseley has apparently 
also established the case which he endeavours to make out; 
that, anxious as Churchill was to assist William in putting a 
stop to James’s attempt to introduce Popery, he made no 
secret of his unwillingness to act in any way personally 
against his old master. Thus he seems to have abstained 
from voting in the House of Lords on the question of 
William’s assumption of the Crown, and, if Lord Wolseley 
be right, it was by his own wish that he was not employed in 
Ireland as long as James was personally fighting in that 
country. Indeed, there are indications throughout, long 
before his treasonable correspondence with James began, of 
his having a kind of double allegiance ; towards William as 
the only possible ruler of England, and towards James as 
his old master,—a master whom he could not wish to see in 
actual possession of power in England, but towards whom he 
had by no means abandoned a certain feeling of personal 
loyalty. 

Tosome extent the way in which this double feeling permeates 
Marlborough’s correspondence and his recorded speeches, both 
during the beginning of the revolutionary period, and after 
William’s accession, explains, though it does not justify, his 
expressions of wishes for William’s success at a later period, 
when he had declared to James that he had fully returned to 








his old loyalty to him. Lord Wolseley, however, in regard 
to the correspondence with James, abandons all attempt to 
defend it, believing it to be merely designed to impose upon 
James, and solely written for the purpose of securing his own 
safety in the event of a counter-revolution. He has no other 
plea to offer in mitigation of the charge, than that it was the 
almost universal practice of all the statesmen round William, 
so that there is no excuse for singling out Marlborough as 
below the standard of his time in that matter. William was 
more afraid of him than of any one else, and therefore, when 
the danger became imminent, made an example of him by 
depriving him of all his offices, and ultimately sending him 
to the Tower. 


The most serious charge of all against Marlborough is that of 
his having given the first notice to James of the English attack 
upon Brest. Lord Macaulay has increased the gravity of the 
charge by alleging that Marlborough’s motive was a wish to get 
rid of his only dangerous rival as an English soldier, General 
Tollemache. Lord Wolseley has used largely a study of the 
subject, made in a volume called Paradoxes and Puzzles, in 
which the evidence has been very skilfully dealt with. He 
has, however, added some information from other sources, 
and has, on the whole, cleared up the facts admirably. Lord 
Wolseley has shown conclusively that full information in 
relation to the operation had been received by Louis XIV. 
from three weeks to a month before Marlborough’s letter 
reached Versailles, and that Marlborough’s only knowledge 
about the expedition was obtained from Godolphin, whom 
Marlborough knew to be in secret correspondence with St. 
Germains. The inference is that Marlborough was well 
aware that he was only conveying information which had 
already reached the French King from a source more 
authentic than that of a discarded servant of William’s. 
For these reasons Lord Wolseley maintains that the only 
possible explanation is that Marlborough’s motive in this 
case, as in the others, was to make James believe in 
his unscrapulous loyalty to him (James). Had the destrue- 
tion of Tollemache been his object, he set about it in a 
very clumsy fashion, which was very unlike him. For, 
knowing that James would get the news in ample time, it 
would for that purpose have been better for him himself not 
to have appeared in the matter. The only motive which could 
make him anxious to be known as the informant, was that of 
gaining James’s confidence. At best, it must be admitted 
that the defence does not put Marlborough’s doings in a 
pleasant light; nor does Lord Wolseley attempt to defend 
them. It does relieve Marlborough from what would be, for 
him, the far graver charge that he had designed to ruin an 
English expedition, and by his treachery to sacrifice the lives 
of English sailors and soldiers. 

What with many people, however, weighs most heavily 
against Marlborough, is the fact that he left behind him a 
fortune of some £700,000. The suspicion that he had sone 
dealings with his contractors, which enabled him to accumnu- 
late so vast 4 sum, was felt strongly by his contemporaries, 
and has been repeated again and again. To deal directly 
with this charge would be beyond the scope of the present 
volumes. But Lord Wolseley does so far look forward into 
the after time as to point out, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has also 
done in his admirable article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, that Marlborough’s accusers were most anxious to 
have established the case against him, and that, being im 
possession of power, while he was disgraced and had many 
enemies, they completely failed to do so. In presence of 
Lady Marlborough’s challenge, put forward during her life- 
time, they failed to produce a single witness who could say 
that he had paid a bribe to her or to her husband. The 
habit of miserly economy, which had become unquestionably 
engrained in him from his earliest youth, would, if we may 
trust many analogies in our own day, be sufficient to 
account for the fact that, receiving an income as he did for 
fully ten years of at least £60,000, and being, as Lord 
Wolseley has shown that he was, very successful in his in- 
vestments, he accumulated this sum. Most of the great 
fortunes that have been made in our own time have been 
made by men who did not spend. Marlborough certainly 
made a great coup during one of the manias of his time, and 
for his shares in the Hudson Bay Company was receiving 
from 10 to 50 per cent., according to the statement of Sir 
Donald Smith, the present Governor. 
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~Althongh the period of Marlborough’s life with which these. 


volumes deal, does not include any of the time of his greater 
military services, Lord Wolseley: has considerable scope in 
them for throwing light: upon military operations which had 


been somewhat obscure. Both in regard to the Monmouth, 


Rebellion and the expedition for the capture of Cork and 
Kinsale, he has closely studied the ground and local traditions 
on the spot, so that, applying his military knowledge to these 
campaigns, he has made the account of them much more 
lively and intelligible than any we have hitherto had. Simi- 
darly, he has worked out with great care his record of 
Marlborough’s early services under Turenne, and the dis- 
tinguished part which he played in the expedition under 
Waldeck in Flanders. Altogether, he has done much to 
clear up many obscure points in the life of one of the 
most important characters in English History. He has made 
at possible to believe in Marlborough as a living man, yielding 
often to the same temptations as most of his leading contem- 
poraries, during a period when it was peculiarly difficult to 
be in high public office and to run straight ; tempted especially 
by his own marvellous faculty for subtle negotiation or 
intrigue; but for all that, not incapable of choosing what 
seemed to him to be the path of duty rather than of interest. 
He has shown that the “cold heart” which has been freely 
attributed to Marlborough is quite incompatible with what we 
know of his love for his wife, for his children, for animals, 
with his loathing of cruelty, and with his whole character. 
His cool head and his acceptance of the standard of political 
morality around him are sufficient to account for his worst 
actions. The reproaches of his contemporaries are for the 
most part very much like those of the Yanxee sharpers for 
the “Heathen Chinee” who outwitted them. Lastly, for 
better or worse, the part that he played in history was a great 
one. -Though he sinned much, many a one who has avoided his 
offences has owed to him the liberty which has made virtue 
easy. To bring out the facts about such a man, covered as 
as he has been by the abuse of centuries, was worth doing, 
and, though it is not difficult to see in certain parts 
that the book has, as Lord Wolseley pleads, been written 
in the odd moments of a busy life, it has been well done, at 
the expense of vast labour, and with indefatigable re- 
search. In the course of his work, Lord Wolseley has 
given us some very vigorous and lively historical portraits. 
Of these, not to mention Marlborough or Sarah, those of 
Louis XIV. and William III. seem to us the best. He does 
full justice to William, but does not merely idealise him as 
Macaulay has done. We have also some very trenchant 
general criticisms of the military mistakes of former days, 
the edge of which is obviously intended to turn towards those 
of our own times. The very beautiful illustrations are pro- 
dluced by the Goupilgravure process, and are certainly very 
successful. The book in its general get-up does great credit 
to the publishers, though in some pages of it we are reminded 
of a complaint once made by Julius Hare that the printers 
had “thrown a shower of commas over his work.” 





MARCELLA.* 
WE should have to go back to Richardson’s Clarissa for a 
story which is as original, as coherent, as much a product of 
its age, as elaborate, and as full of one vivid and impressive 
woman’s character, as Marcella. Indeed there is, with all the 
immeasurable differences between the two books, a very 
considerable and interesting analogy in the type of genius 
which these two books display. They both of them concen- 
trate all their power on the central character, and yet devote 
hardly less to the character of the man whose vivid, and 
redundant, and in some respects fascinating, elasticity of 
mature provides the central character with the conditions 
for its full expression. Of course, Mrs. Ward’s Wharton 
displays vices very different indeed from those of Richard- 
son’s Lovelace; but there is the same buoyancy, the same 
restless persistency, the same uncontrollable energy in each, 
and there is the same intensity in the struggle between 
the woman’s character and the man’s abounding and im- 
perious purpose. Let us add that there is the same un- 
subdued and unsubduable didactic feeling at the bottom of 
the two stories, the same elaborateness of study, and if not 
the same, at least when allowance is made for the very 





“ Marcella, By Mrs, Humphry Ward. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 








different intellectual and moral conditions of the age, a very 
similar predominance of the determination to make the teach. 
ing of the book clear and effective. No doubt Mrs. Ward has 
the advantage over Richardson in the variety of her resources, 
There is nothing in Clarissa to compare with the skill and 
brilliance of the village life depicted in Marcella. On the 
other hand, there is nothing in Clarissa to compare with the 
stodginess, we are afraid we must call it, for we know no better 
name, of the “retarding element,” as Schiller and Goethe 
agreed to call it, which delays the consummation of the plot 
from the latter part of the second volume and throughout 
fully half of the third, in Marcella, We confess to having 
been supremely bored by Mr. Hallin, the subordinate Labour 
Members, and by the disquisitions on Venturism'and Socialism, 
in this part of Mrs. Ward’s book. Her determination to im. 
prove the reader, to show how fully she understands the 
Socialist controversy, and how determined she is that her 
readers shall understand her understanding of it, is even 
more pertinacious than Richardson’s determination to exhibit 
the licentiousness of man and the imperious purity of woman. 
Mrs, Ward is not content with bringing the reader to appre. 
ciate fully the struggle in Marcella’s mind. She is deter. 
mined to place him at her own ostentatiously scientific point 
of view; and the reader, of course, sometimes kicks against 
the pricks. 


Nevertheless, Marcella is a very powerful book. To us the 
character of the heroine is perhaps a little too ambitious and 
self-willed for the highest kind of attractiveness. The love in 
her is cold compared with the passionate devotion to a cause; 
and that cause is so complicated with the delight of making 
her own personal influence supreme, that one often hardly 
knows whether to respect or condemn the sacrifices she makes 
for the poor and the wretched. Bat this difficulty in pene. 
trating her true character,—a difficulty which she herself 
feels as profoundly as the reader,—is one of the greatest 
triumphs of the book. She is as consistent with herself, 
and yet as hard to interpret, as any of the most original 
characters in real life. One is never tired of her, though 
often tired of the superfluous evidence given of her tenacity 
and thoroughness of purpose. We fully understand poor 
Minta Hurd’s weariness of her idealism, and desire ‘to 
throw off the embarrassment of her tenacious kindness 
and elaborate sympathy. But none the less so long as Mar. 
cella is herself, and does not expatiate or induce others to 
expatiate at large on the problems of the day, she is always 
interesting and impressive: We can understand far better 
Aldous Raeburn’s passion for her, than her ultimate sur- 
render to Aldous Raeburn. She is always brilliant. Indeed 
Mrs. Humphry Ward never makes her wemen mere abstract 
ideals. But when she comes to paint men she always sue- 
ceeds best with the least perfect. Robert Elsmere was 
a shadow—Aldous Raeburn is a heavy and industrious 
lover. David Grieve might have been made interesting 
if Mrs. Ward would have frankly confessed his conceit 
and priggishness, and not tried to make him out less 
capricious and more noble than he really was. It is the 
same with Mr. Hallin, of whom Mr. Disraeli would cer- 
tainly have said that he was not redeemed by a single vice. 
All the fire of Mrs. Ward's genius is given to the delineation 
of the buoyant, the self. seeking, the unscrupulous, the brilliant 
Wharton. She has left her hero in the darkness of a consum- 
mate virtue and a romantic reserve, perhaps in order to excuse 
her heroine for being so slow;to appreciate his rather obscure 
heroism. Mrs. Ward, though she only provides as with one fine 
masculine portrait,—Mr. Boyce, however, is a vivid but a slight 
sketch,—abounds in happy feminine portraits. Lady Winter- 
bourne is admirable. We see her shyness, her awkwardness, 
her inability to justify her privileges as one of the rich, her 
enthusiasm for those who are bolder than herself in suc- 
couring and identifying themselves with the poor, and 
her exquisite refinement, as vividly as any of Miss Austen’s 
best characters. And the study of Betty Macdonald is 
delighiful and,—what Mrs. Ward’s sketches very seldom 
are,—airy. There is none of that too deep etching of the 
lines of her character which sometimes makes Mrs. Ward’s 
finest studies so unduly emphatic, so Rembrandt-like. Betty 
Macdonald shares with Wharton the great merit of buoyancy, 
and buoyancy is one of the rarest of the qualities of the 
greater fictitious studies. The woman’s character which, after 
Marcella’s, seems to be intended to be most impressive, but 
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ae a 
which we understand least, is that of Mrs. Boyce. Evidently 
our author piques herself upon the sketch ; but why, being 
what she is, she neglected her daughter so deliberately, and 

et abounded in an almost extravagant fidelity to a bad 
and selfish husband, it is not easy to say. We suppose it 
must be interpreted as indicating a deep vein of caprice in her 
character, but if so, that intention is not adequately embodied 
in the study. Mrs. Boyce’s anxious indifference to her child 
ig never made intelligible. It is not explained in its relation 
to the great pride and other failings of her strong character. 


We cannot adequately illustrate this book by short passages, 
Bat we must give some evidence of the great force and skill with 
which Mrs. Ward has painted the life of the village of Mellor, 
in which Marcella serves her apprenticeship to the cause of 
the poor. All the figures in that village that are painted at 
all are well painted. But Mrs. Jellison, the shrewd, rustic, 
high-spirited woman, who distrusts so profoundly theamateur 
charities of the rich, and prefers the skin-flint employer whose 
character she thoroughly understands, to the generous em- 
ployers whose goodness she regards as both capricious and, 
by its very origin, insecure, because it is not rooted in sound 
selfishness, is perhaps the best. Here is her frank avowal of 
the relief which her husband’s death had been to her :— 


«Well, you don’t seem to mind getting old, Mrs. Jellison,’ said 
Marcella, smiling at her. The eyes of all the old people round 
their tea-table were by now drawn irresistibly to Miss Boyce in 
the chimney corner, to her slim grace, and the splendour of her 
large black hat and feathers, The new squire’s daughter had so 
far taken them by surprise. Some of them, however, were by 
now in the second stage of critical observation—none the less 
critical because furtive and inarticulate—‘ Ah?’ said Mrs. 
Jellison interrogatively, with a high, long-drawn note peculiar to 
her. ‘Well, I’ve never found you get forrarder wi snarlin over 
what you can’t help. And there’s mercies. When you’ve hada 
husband in his bed for fower year, miss, and he’s took at last, 

owll know.—She nodded emphatically. Marcella laughed.— I 
ow you were fond of him, Mrs. Jellison, and looked after him 
very well too.’—‘ Oh, I don’t say nothing about that,’ said Mrs. 
Jellison hastily. ‘ But all the same you kin reckon it up, and see 
for yoursen. Fower year—an’ fire upstairs, an’ fire downstairs, 
an’ fire all night, an’ soomthin allus wanted. An’ he such an 
objeck afore he died! It do seem like a holiday now to sit a bit.’ 
And she crossed her hands on her lap with a long breath of con- 
tent. A lock of grey hair had escaped from her bonnet, across her 
wrinkled forehead, and gave her a half-careless, rakish air. Her 
youth of long ago—a youth of mad spirits, and of an extraordinary 
capacity for physical enjoyment—seemed at times to pierce to the 
surface again, even through her load of years, But in general she 
had a dreamy, sunny look, as of one fed with humorous fancies, 
but disinclined often to the trouble of communicating them.” 


Marcella herself cannot be effectually illustrated from any 
single passage; her character is too complex, and it grows 
upon you from the opening to the end. But here is Wharton’s 
reverie after the excitement of his first love-scene with her,— 
a passage which indeed suggested to us the analogy between 
him and Richardson’s Lovelace, essentially different us these 
figures no doubt are :— 


“* Once!’ she heard him whisper. ‘Once! Then nothing 
more—for ever. —And stooping, slowly, deliberately, he kissed 
her. Ina stinging flow, life, shame, returned upon her. She 
struggled to her feet, pushing him from her.—‘ You dared,’ she 
said, ‘dared such a thing!’—She could say no more; but her 
attitude, fiercely instinct, through all her physical weakness, 
with her roused best self was speech enough. He did not 
venture to approach her. She walked away. He heard the door 
close, hurrying steps on the little stairs, then silence. He 
remained where she had left him, leaning against the latticed wall 
for some time. When he moved it was to pick up a piece of 
maidenhair which had dropped from her dress.—‘ That was a 
scene !’ he said, looking at it, and at the trembling of his own 
hand. It carries one back to the days of the Romantics. Was 
I Alfred de Musset ?—and she George Sand? Did any of them 
ever taste a more poignant moment than I—when she—lay upon 
my breast? T’o be helpless—yet yield nothing—it challenged me! 
Yet I took no advantage—none. When she looked—when her 
eye, her soul, was, for that’ instant, mine, then !—Well !—the 
world has rushed with me since I saw her on the stairs; life 
can bring me nothing of such a quality again. What did I say ? 
—how much did I mean? My God! how can I tell? I began 
as an actor, did I finish as a man? He paced up and down, 
thinking; gradually, by the help of an iron will quieting down 
each rebellious pulse. ‘That poacher fellow did me a good turn. 
Dare! the word galled. But, after all, what woman could say 
less ? And what matter? I have held her in my arms, in a 
setting—under a moon—worthy of her. Is not life enriched 
thereby beyond robbery? And what harm? Raeburn is not 
injured. She will never tell—and neither of us will ever forget.’ ” 


The book is certainly a memorable one; and, but for the 
noble and almost unsurpassable picture of Catherine in Robert 
Elsmere, the best, we should say, of Mrs. Ward’s stories. 
The tragedy of the gamekeeper’s murder is a magnificent 








episode. If our author would but keep a strong curb on her 
didactic passion, and, content with having written the stodgy 
elements for her own personal satisfaction, ultimately exclude 
them, she would have made her story nearly perfect. But. 
even as it is, it will take a great place in the novels of the 
century, as she has engraved the characteristic features of 
our day in indelible characters upon her work. 





WHAT MR. GRANT ALLEN THINKS AFTER 
DINNER.* 

A FREE translation of an easy title will be enough intro- 
duction of the small volume of gossip of an author who is 
perhaps better known in other lines of writing. Having 
appeared originally, as the preface tells us, in the Westminster 
Gazette, these essays have been so far modified as to meet the 
volume-form, and it takes twenty-five of them to fill two 
hundred pages. But they are but melancholy meditations, 
after dinner or before, and a little mixed in matter and 
manner, to justify their position in the former category. Mr, 
Allen is at one time an optimist, and at the next a pessimist; 
now a patriot, and then a scorner of patriotism as a “ vulgar 
vice of which he has never been guilty; ” after one dinner he 
holds that nothing on earth is as it ought to be; and after 
another that there never was such a time of glory and poetry, 
and everything else that is wonderful, as our own. At least, 
so we should interpret the following passage :—“ Our own 
age, too, is a second Elizabethan. It blossoms out daily 
into such flowers of fancy as never blossomed before, save 
then, on British soil. When men tell you nowadays we have 
no great writers left, believe not the silly parrot cry. Nay, 
rather, laugh it down for them. We move in the midst of 
one of the mightiest epochs earth has ever seen,—an epoch 
which will live in history hereafter side by side with the 
Athens of Pericles, the Rome of Augustus, the Florence of 
Lorenzo, the England of Elizabeth. Don’t throw away your 
birthright by ignoring the fact. Live up to your privileges- 
Gaze around you and know. Be a conscious partaker im one 
of the great ages of humanity.” Of which great age, he tells 
us, the principal and typical standard-bearers are Rider 
Haggard, Robert Louis Stevenson, and the young Rudyard 
Kipling, in that they have fixed on the Clash of Races as the 
secret of that age, and have chosen the relations of the 
civilised people with their savage allies, or enemies, or 
subjects, as the chief theme of their handicraft, perceiving 
that “a conglomerate of unwelded ethical elements usurps the 
stage of history,” and that the “cosmopolitanisation of the 
world is introducing into our midst strange elements of 
discord.” Cosmopolitanisation, as a yet unwelded ortho- 
graphic element, is indeed a prize-word for a spelling-bee. It 
is one letter longer than Mahershalalhashbaz. In another 
passage, Mr. Allen indulges in quite a refreshing crusade om 
behalf of England versus Germany, on the ground that the 
English gift is originality, and that the Germans are but 
excellent drill-sergeants, thorough and efficient in their way, 
and versed in all the lore of their chosen subject. The English- 
man’s way, he says, is to get up un interest in his subject first, 
and so make himself master of the entire and broader kind of 
inquiry. In this connection, the essayist defends the much- 
abused “amateur” as the type of the best workman, who 
“works at things for the love of them,” instancing Darwin 
and Murchison, Lyell and Herschel; and cites them as 
instances of English pre-eminence in the scientific field, which 
at this point of his reflections becomes the great characteristic 
of the “age of mixtures” which a study of his pages would 
induce us to believe this time of ours to be. The accepted 
meaning of “amateur,” however, is not as he makes it. 

So far, our readers will probably conclude that Mr. Grant 
Allen is an ardent Englishman, and welcome him as quite a 
rest in his championship of that downtrodden race. Alas! 
his championship is but a disguised form of deep animosity. 
For Mr. Allen is a Celt, a member of ‘the fringe,” and his 
feelings of contempt and dislike for the Saxon seem to be 
unqualified by any form of reserve. Patriotism, he says, is 
nothing more than a wider form of selfishness, and one 
that is bound to disappear altogether with the process 
of the Suns. “My right to annex unoccupied territory. 
My power to oppress all weaker nationalities, all inferior 
races! It never means anything good. For if a cause 





* Post-Prandial Philosophy. By Grant Allen, Author of “The Evolutionist at 
Large.” London: Chatto and Windus. 1694, 
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is just, like Ireland’s, or once Italy’s, then ’tis the good 
vaan’s duty to espouse it with warmth, be it his own or 
another’s. And if a cause be bad, then ’tis the good man’s 
duty to oppose it tooth and nail, irrespective of your ‘ patriot- 
ism.’” It is, no doubt, a good thing to have the whole Irish 
question disposed of in this summary way; but it leaves the 
discredited persons who fail to think that the Irish cause is 
quite so transparent in its justice, very much where they were. 
As to the morality of it, Mr. Allen’s moralities are of a some- 
what perilous order, as marriage is an institution which he 
considers has no right to bind whatever where love is not. 
No penalty whatever should attach to the breaking of the 
‘bond, and one of the features of his coming Utopia is to be 
woman in all respects man’s equal, free from all bonds of 
unathletic dress and convention of any kind. It is a very 
odd world to which we are coming by the process of scientific 
evolution which Mr. Allen holds to be the clue. He has, in- 
deed, invented a kind of service for the dissolution of wedlock. 
“Be mine while you can,” he writes; “ but the day you cease to 
feel you can be mine willingly, let us kiss and part. Go where 
you will, and my good will go with you.” 

“Our English gift is originality. Our English keynote is 
individuality.” Yes; but they are only “ precious heirlooms 
of our Celtic ancestry,” for—to collate the damning context 
from another essay—‘ we Celts henceforth will rule the roost 
in Britain.” “Opportune or inopportune, Lord Salisbury 
says we are a Celtic fringe. I beg to retort, we are the 
British people.” Conquered or conquerors, Mr. Allen con- 
tends that the Celts have fairly absorbed the Saxon, and 
mastered him at the polls and in Parliament; and then 
treats us to the old theme about the slavishness and snob- 
bishness of the race that dearly loves a lord, and shouts 
itself hoarse for a Beaconsfield or a Salisbury. “ Trite, isn’t 
it?” says Mr. Allen. ‘“ But so is the Saxon intelligence.” 
It is difficult to surpass the last sentence in its ineffable 
and airy light-comedy, and if we cared to indulge in 
a war of tu-quoques, we might frame some aphorisms of a 
similar mould which would couple the “Celtic” with some 
strange things in substantives. Of course we are to conclude 
that Darwin and Lyell and Murchison, to say nothing of 
Haggard and Kipling, were and are all Celts; and wedded to 
the true scorn for the Saxon which differentiates the race. 
Surely all this is very poor and very wrong work, quite un- 
worthy of any writer who professes to be grappling in earnest 
with the heavy problems of the day. What does it lead to? 
It is set off by much show of historic learning about the 
Cambrian, and the Silurian, and the Cornishman, and the 
Belge, and the Iceni, and, if it provesanything, would appear 
to show that poor patriotism in its very narrowest and most 
genealogical sense, so far from being wrong, is the be-all and end- 
all of existence. As long as it is not Anglo-Saxon, we suppose 
we might say,—and then it is wicked. The old stories of British 
Philistinism, after this, come in quite naturally, if with no 
novelty whatever. “The place known as Abroad, is not 
nearly so nice a country to live in as England. The 
people who inhabit Abroad are called Foreigners. They 
are in every way and at all times inferior to Englishmen.” 
Trite, is it not? But so must be the Celtic humour. It has 
all been done so long ago in Punch, and so very much better, 
though, as far as we know, by Saxons. As for the English 
lord who maintains that there are no fogs or blacks in 
London, he is too impossible to exist, even in a Celtic joke. 
Such humours read like excavations from the days before 
steam. They make one rather sadly glad to be a Saxon. And, 
as Mr. Allen argues, on the whole, that England will continue 
to maintain her present position, unless possibly aerial naviga- 
tion should come in, there does not seem so much harm done 
after all. But why is the poor Englishman especially branded 
as a “hypocrite” by especial contrast with the rest of the 
world? Whatever lord-worship may be, it is not hypocrisy, 
whereas hypocrisy is the especial charge which Scotch critics 
have frequently brought against their own people in many 
forms, and “ blarney,” though a perfectly harmless form, is 
surely a form of it. There is nothing so hopeless as these 
wild generalisations. 

We like better to read Mr. Allen’s comments on the art- 
developments of the day,—though here, too, we cannot com- 
pliment him on having discovered anything very new for 
us. There is no doubt that the traveller admires Botticelli 
and many a painter like him, where, in old days, nothing was 





———ee 


admissible beyond Raphael, because the way has been paved 
for him or her by those who had really studied the whole 
matter from the beginning. That the prophets open up the 
way in that, as in other things, is, of course, patent enough, 
Equally true, of course, is it that affectation of knowledge 
grows out of this as a natural thing; and we quite believe the 
good story of the exsthetic pair of damsels who lovingly 
studied their Botticelli Madonna, till one of them discovered 
from the label that “this is not Sandro; this is only Aless,, 
—another person of the same name,” and then retired in dis. 
gust. The present writer heard an enthusiastic American 
lady, guided by acicerone through the rooms at the Vatican, 
call out to her daughter,— Oh, Mary, come here. This gen. 
tleman says that these things painted on the wall are called in 
this country frescoes.” As an anecdote is a good thing to end 
with, and common property even for the wretched Saxon and 
the glorious (we did not say vain-glorious) Celt, we will leaye 
Mr. Grant Allen’s volume here. 





THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON.* 

TuE revival in France of the Napoleonic legend has produced 
a whole crop of literature devoted to the praises of the 
Emperor. One of the most elaborate of these apologies— 
Napoléon Intime—has been translated into English, and forms 
the subject of the present notice. On the whole, it is an 
interesting piece of work; but it is impossible, after reading 
it, not to feel that it might have been much better than it 
is. An account of the béte humaine, given with impartiality 
and insight, and showing us not the great soldier or the great 
political adventurer, but the man in his habit as he lived, 
would be one of the most deeply interesting books ever 
written. The material is extraordinarily abundant, for no 
one has ever had his ways of life and thought and speech so 
minutely chronicled as the Emperor. Besides, he was one 
of the great letter-writers of the world, and his individual and 
characteristic writings—i.e., writings other than State-papers 
—fill many volumes. All that is wanted is a guide of sufficient 
ability to find the way, and separate what is essential from 
what is not. Were such a guide toarise, we might be brought 
closer to Napoleon than to any other man in history. The pub- 
lic must not suppose that M. Arthur Lévy has accomplished 
this task. In no adequate sense does he bring us close to 
Napoleon and exhibit the real man that lay beneath the grey 
surtout and the grand-cordon of the Legion of Honour. The 
object of the book is not to do that, but to defend the character 
of Napoleon, and to show that in private life he was a much 
more amiable man than is generally represented. No doubt 
M. Lévy is quite sincere in his attempt to whitewash Napoleon, 
and doubtless also he is sometimes successful, but his animus 
destroys the historical and psychological value of the book. 
Instead of giving us the real man, he gives us the case for the 
defence in answer to the case for the prosecution put forward by 
Lanfrey and Taine. And even asa piece of special pleading 
the book is not very successful, for there is little or no creative 
power shown in its pages. It isin truth a huge number of 
favourable extracts from memoirs and letters arranged under 
various headings. Apparently, M. Lévy has read Napoleon’s 
Letters, Bourrienne’s Memoirs, the Memoirs of Madame 
Junot, and a host of other first-hand books dealing with the 
Emperor, and has marked all the creditable things he could 
find with a blue pencil. These passages, with a good mark 
against them, he has strung together on a slender thread of 
laudatory comment. We by no means desire to declare that 
the result is unreadable. On the contrary, we admit that the 
book is distinctly interesting. In the first place, it is very 
curious to see how much can fairly be said in favour of 
Napoleon, and how pleasing a picture can be made by leaving 
out the man’s darker side. We say “fairly” advisedly. 
Although the general scheme of the book may not be fair, M. 
Lévy, as far as we can judge, seems to deal fairly with his 
material. He does not attempt to rely upon inferior testi- 
mony, and he invariably gives chapter and verse for his ex- 
tracts. This excellent habit greatly increases the interest 
of the book, and gives it a real historical value. 

The chief fact which M. Lévy tries to establish in regard 
to Napoleon, is that he had a good many of the virtues 
of the bon bourgeois. We cannot say that he succeeds im 
doing so, but there is something not a little touching ™ 





* The Private Life of Napoleon. By Arthur Lévy. From the French by 
Stephen Lonis Simeon. In2vols. London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1 
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the way in which from boyhood he looked after his family 
and did his best to help them. An ambitious man determined 
to use his sword, to win his way in the world, may remember 
his family after success has crowned his efforts. He generally 
frees himself from all such encumbrances while the struggle 
with fortune is still undecided. Not so Napoleon. The 
moment he has acquired the humble position of a Lieutenant, 
he begins to devote a portion of his miserable pay to help his 
brothers and sisters; and while he is painfully climbing the 
ailitary ladder, their affairs are his constant preoccupation, 
How to get his brothers educated and placed out in the world, 
and his sisters respectably and comfortably married, is always 
. on his mind. As soon as he obtains command of the Army 
of Italy, he gathers his family round him. Even in later life, 
he showed himself extraordinarily solicitous for the welfare of 
his brothers and sisters. Though they were never satisfied 
with the plunder provided for them, he seldom lost his 
patience. The following is M. Lévy’s account of Napoleon’s 
feeling towards his brother Louis :— 
“The considerable wealth with which Napoleon was able at 
one time to endow his family was only a very small sacrifice as 
compared with the privations endured by Bonaparte, Lieutenant 
in the artillery, in order to educate his brother Louis, then a boy 
of twelve. In a previous chapter we have seen how Napoleon, 
while a subaltern at Auxonne, with no other means than his 
paltry pay, three francs fifty centimes a day [2s. 64d.], provided 
for the support and education of Louis. Napoleon was par- 
ticularly fond of this boy, whose first steps in life he had, 
at the price of misery to himself, thus guided. On the day 
when, far from his family, the boy received his first Communion, 
Napoleon probably felt the extent of the duties imposed upon 
him by the youth of his brother, deprived so early of paternal 
care, When he succeeded in 1795 in placing him at the military 
school at Chalons, it was with paternal pride that he wrote to 
Joseph: ‘I am much pleased with Louis; he is quite coming up 
to the hopes and expectations [ had formed of him. He is a good 
boy, after my own heart. Affection, quickness, health, talents, 
good business capabilities, generosity—he unites them all.’ 
Fifteen years later the Emperor could write very sincerely to 
Lovis, whom he had made King of Holland: ‘I have given 
Holland a Prince who was almost my son.’” 
Napoleon’s relations with Josephine have formed the subject 
of endless discussion. We do not, however, think that a 
fairer or more reasonable view will be discovered than that 
of M. Lévy. Substantially, it is this. Napoleon was, during 
the first part of his married life, passionately devoted to 
Josephine. She, on the other hand, had at first little 
love for him, was repeatedly unfaithful, and showed 
her contempt for him in many ways. He loved her, and 
she not only did not love him, but was politically disloyal 
tohim. When Napoleon at last realised this, his passionate 
love for his wife vanished. He ended, however, by forgiving 
her treachery, and showed her a great deal of kindliness and 
affection. Josephine, when Napoleon had grown cold, fell in 
love with her husband. It was, however, then too late. The 
parts were reversed, and she endured the agonies of jealousy 
which she had once forced her husband to suffer. Though, after 
Josephine’s infidelity, and the growth of the idea in himself 
that he was not as other men, Napoleon became extremely 
profligate, Mr. Lévy seems to think that his ideal was a 
happy marriage, and that had Josephine been true to him, 
he might have been content to be a bon bourgeois in 
this capacity also. The letters written to Josephine during 
the Italian Campaign of 1796, are quoted as proof of the 
genuineness of Napoleon’s love. Here is one written from 
Milan, to which place Napoleon paid a flying visit from the 
front, in the hope of seeing his newly married wife. He 
found, however, that she had gone to Genoa on a party of 
pleasure :— 
s Milan, 8 Frimaire, year v. (November 28th, 1796), 8 o’clock in 
the evening.—I have just received the courier whom Berthier 
had sent to Genoa. You have had no time to write to me? I 
an well believe it. Surrounded by pleasures and amusements, 
you would have been wrong had you made the smallest sacrifice 
for me. Berthier was kind enough to shcw me your letter to him. 
My wish is that you should alter none of your plans, give up none 
of the parties to which you are invited ; I am not worth a sacrifice, 
and the happiness or misery of a man for whom you do not care 
need not interest you. To love you only, to render you happy, to 
do nothing that can annoy you, that is my destiny and the object 
< my life. Be happy, do not reproach me, care nothing about 
the fidelity of a man who lives only through you, enjoy only your 
own pleasures and your own happiness. In asking you for a love 
ie to mine, I was wrong. How can I expect lace to weigh as 
esti as gold? In sacrificing to you all my desires, all my 
a every instant of my life, I simply yield to the ascendancy 
at your charms, your character, and your whole person have 


not endow me with attractions sufficient to captivate you, but 
what I deserve at the hands of Joséphine is at least consideration 
and esteem, for I love you madly and solely. Good-bye, adorable 
woman—good-bye, my Joséphine. My fate concentrated in my 
heart all the sorrows and all the troubles, but may she give 
Joséphine happy and prosperous days! Who deserves it more 
than she? When it has been proved that she can no longer love 
me, I will conceal my profound grief and will content myself with 
being of use and service to her in some matters. I reopen my 
letter to give you a kiss. Ah, Joséphine—Joséphine! ” 

It is apity that M. Lévy has not given more attention to 
(1), Napoleon’s religious opinions; (2), his literary tastes,— 
he mentions his fondness for Ossian but forgets his love of 
Richardson ; (3), his style, which in its way is very remarkable 
and eminently characteristic,—in his case at least the style 
was the man; (4), his power of phrase-making ; (5), his super- 
stitions. If we may hazard an attempt at a moral diagnosis we 
should be inclined to say that Napoleon was originally a not 
abnormally vicious person, possessed of a brain powerful and 
rapid almost beyond human experience, but with a character 
easily altered by circumstances. Circumstances made him an 
officer at a time when war had degenerated into brigandage. 
He became a heroic brigand. Circumstances made him a 
politician at an epoch when politics and morals had become 
absolutely dissevered. He became a political adventurer and 
tyrant. Circumstances again made him the husband of a 
woman who had been corrupted by the corruptions of the 
Revolution. He became absolutely cynical on all moral 
questions. The times demoralised him in the strict sense of 
the word, and on every side of his nature. If he had lived 
in another and less corrupted age he might have been only 
a selfish bourgeois, not a man hopelessly depraved in every 
region of moral action. He was not a member of the criminal 
class who happened also to be born a genius, but rather a man 
of average character, possessed of mental powers vastly above 
the average, who was depraved by circumstances. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE is something melancholy in reviewing the posthumous 
work of a young man of fine promise. The personality of Mr. 
Balestier is said by those who knew him to have given the im- 
pression of immense possibilities; and in the performances 
that he has left behind him there are a vitality and alertness 
which indicate that the impression was not delusive. The 
pulse of life in Benefits Forgot makes itself perceptible in a 
curious way. The scene of the story is laid in Colorado, and 
the English reader is at first struck by the unfamiliarity— 
almost unintelligibility—of the life in the midst of which he 
is set down. He feels rather like a visitor to a country whose 
people speak a language unknown to him, and his earliest 
sensation is one of bewilderment. If, however, the people of 
the country have the highly vivid nature which expresses 
itself, not only in words but in the universal language of 
gesture and expression, the stranger soon begins to feel that 
he has a key to the life around him; that he apprehends it 
while he fails to comprehend it; and that its quality of unin- 
telligibility is rapidly passing away. Itis thus with the reading 
of Mr. Balestier’s story. Much of its intensely local phrasing 
remains obscure to the last; the mental movements of the men 
and women never lose a certain quality of strangeness or 
foreignness; even the details of important situations are not 
always clear; and yet we have seldom read a book which has 
given us a finer feeling of intimacy with an unfamiliar society. 
It is a society of unfamiliar simplicities and hardly less un- 
familiar complexities, where primitive passions express them- 
selves with a freedom that is sub-civilised, and where mental 
processes and forms of expression take forms of subtlety which 
may be described as hyper-civilised. James Deed, who, in an 
embodiment of the revenge which, in his case, is really a wild 
justice, and recks nothing of ruining himself, if in the act he 
can ruin the son who has treated him with vile and treacherous 
ingratitude, is a man who is only just within the frontier of 
civilisation. Both his sin and his atonement have the reck- 
less impulsiveness apt to characterise action in an un- 
formed community which has not yet acquired a tradition 





* (1.) Benefits Forgot. By Wolcott Balestier. 3 vols. London: William Heine- 
mann.—(2.) The Price of a Pearl. By Eleanor Holmes. 3 vol: London: 
Hurst and Blackett.—(3.) A Buried Sin. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 
London: F. V. White and Co.—/(4.) Hooks of Steel. By Helen Prothero Lewis. 
3 vols. London: Hutchinson and Co.—(5.) 4 Wara in Chancery. By Mrs. 
Alexander. 2 vols. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co..—(6) She Shall Be 
Mine. By Frank Hudson. 2 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(7.) Eve’s 
Ayple. By M. Deane, 2 vols London: R, Bent ey and Son.——(8 ) Dust 
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Before the Wind, By May Cremmelin. 2 vols. London: Bliss, Sands, and 
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of restraint. And yet, as has been said, there is a subtlety 
both of perception and expression that is not less obvious. 
The conversation of quite ordirary people on ordinary 
occasions has the light, delicate precision of touch that 
we associate with literary circles in London or Boston rather 
than with a mining town in Colorado; they all seem to be 
engaged in analysing life and their own part in it; one gets 
the impression that they are breathing a highly stimulating 
atmosphere. The moral problem which Philip Deed has to 
solve is one that could only present itself to a man whose 
ethical sensibilities had been “trained fine.” Of the two 
mines which belong to him and his treacherous brother, one 
suddenly and unexpectedly proves immensely rich. It is the 
mine which public report has assigned to him as his own 
exclusive property, and he had never contradicted the rumour ; 
but in his own mind it has been assigned to Jasper,—the 
brother who has wronged him once, and to whom this new 
wealth, should it come into his hands, will give the power to 
wrong him still more terribly. To Philip it is as truly 
Jasper’s as it would be if secured by documents open to 
all the world; but Jasper knows nothing of this—no one 
knows anything of it—and to protect the whole fabric 
of his life from ruin by an implacable foe, he has only 
to keep silence concerning a mental process of his own. 
It is, to quote the author’s words in another connection, 
“one of those obscure cases where ethics have a ten- 
dency to liquefy, to escape from the instinct which is 
their only witness, and to melt into the medium of the 
business-like, the practical, the customary.” The story of 
Philip’s struggle—of his defeat and his final triumph—is 
conceived and told in a masterly fashion,—with perfect sym- 
pathy and yet with unfailing steadiness of vision; and some 
of the lesser episodes have the fine light-handed workmanship 
which was exclusively French, but is now American as well. 
Benefits Forgot is a novel which has both subtlety and force. 

“ In love the values are fictitious, and imagination fixes the 
price.” This is the motto which Miss Holmes places on her 
title-page, evidently in explanation of the name she has given 
to her novel, The Price of a Pearl; but we are not sure that 
it is quite so explanatory as it is meant to be. The central 
character is the beautiful and fascinating Pearl Merry- 
weather, who is ardently loved by three good men,—Mr. 
Lewis, the middle-aged banker; Lord Bertie Meredith, the 
sweet-natured but physically unattractive scion of a ducal 
house; and Hector MacAdam, the bright young medical 
student, whose prospects are brilliant, and whose course 
of true love is running smooth, when all at once there 
descends a bolt from the blue, and he finds himself name- 
less, penniless, and alone. Pearl does not behave per- 
fectly to any of the three—in fact, she behaves more or 
less badly to all of them—and therefore (such is the impli- 
cation of Miss Holmes’s title and motto), the value they 
place upon her is fictitious: it is like the value attached to 
tulip-bulbs during the memorable craze of the last century, 
which was incomprehensible to all but the collecting mono- 
maniacs. But surely this is a misapprehension. In love— 
by which we mean, of course, the love of the man for the 
woman, and vice versa—it is well known that in the great 
majority of cases charm of character counts for less than 
charm of person or temperament; and as Pearl has certainly 
the latter charm there is nothing really artificial in the value 
set upon her. Indeed, she has from the first the germ of the 
former charm as well ; and Miss Holmes is very successful in 
representing the breaking and falling away from a genuinely 
fine nature, of a crust of worldliness which is not really 
organic. The story itself is attractive throughout, not 
merely because its incidents and situations are well-devised 
and interesting, but because they have, for the most 
part, that close relation to each other which gives to a 
novel its integrity. We put in the qualifying clause, because 
The Price of a Pearl has its weak spots. The very ob- 
jectionable Mrs. Mandeville seems to be dragged into the 
story without definite place or sufficient work being found for 
her; and the episode of Nurse Lois which induced Pearl to 
believe that Hector had forgotten her, is a very hackneyed and 
mechanical expedient. There can, however, be no doubt that 
Miss Holmes has written a novel of more than average quality. 
Lord Beriie is not only charming, but is in his quiet way a 
really heroic figure, and Pearl herself is excellent. ' 

It cannot be said that there isa single page in A Buried Sin 





es 


which rises above the well-known commonplaces of cop. 
ventional fiction. The heir to a baronetcy who has been sent 
into penal servitude for a forgery of which he was innocent; 
the concealed enemy who, for very vaguely realised purposes 
of his own, has actually committed the crime; and the young 
gentleman who sets himself to play the part of amateny 
detective and bring the truth to light, are very old puppets; 
but even in the long ago when they had the charm of 
novelty, and when their movements were less jerky than 
at present, no one ever mistook them for anything but 
marionettes pulled about by only too visible strings. The 
story of the forgery is, we should have said, about as clumsy 
as a story well could be, were not its clumsiness eclipsed by 
the later story of Algernon West’s attack upon the defences 
of the wily Mr. Levison,—an attack conducted with a fatuity 
which would have ensured defeat had not the machinery of 
accident been put in motion to secure the otherwise impossible 
victory. There is not, however, much credit in victory over a 
man who is foolish enough to commit a felony which burdens 
him with a number of bank-notes that he cannot use and will 
not destroy ; who buries his perilous spoil in another man’s 
garden; and who periodically digs it up to assure himself— 
and any stray looker-on—that it is there. The wicked lawyer 
of our youth was made of stronger stuff; and unfortunately 
Mr. Levison is not companionless in limp unreality. 

If one can laugh at a person or a book, one never feels alto. 
gether unkindly towards him or her or it; and in most of the 
pages of Hooks of Steel there is a naiveté of absurdity which is 
very laughable, and is nevertheless, in an odd sort of way, 
likeable as well. Were certain portions of it a shade less 
absurd, they would become serious, and would have to he 
treated more or less seriously, therefore critically, therefore 
severely. But to expend severity upon Miss Lewis’s rhapsodies 
about Orpheus and Eurydice ; upon the young lady who con- 
verses in Shakespearian quotations, and acts like an idiot; 
upon her two lovers, the impossible prig and the impossible 
cad; and upon her uncle, the descendant of Woden, who is 
never either mad enough or sane enough to win a moment's 
belief, would indeed be to break a tangle of butterflies upon 
acumbrous wheel. There is, however, one thing in the book 
that is positively good in its own way, which is a way of some- 
what bizarre prettiness and tenderness. This is the portrait 
of the old retainer, Matthew—retainer is the only word for 
him—a sort of modernised and sentimentalised Caleb Balder- 
stone, whose mission it is, by all kinds of wiles, to soothe the 
mind of his mad master, to ward off the terrible attacks of 
acute mania, and to prevent his affliction from being too 
obvious to the outside world. We aré not sure that we 
believe in Matthew any more than we believe in any of the 
other people, but he is the one person we should like to 
believe in, for he is a noble, pathetic figure, with various 
delicate Victor Hugoish touches. Hooks of Steel is certainly 
not an ordinary book, though it is impossible to declare that 
it differs from the ordinary book in a wholly commendable 
way. 

A Ward in Chancery is one of Mrs. Alexander’s best 
novels, and it is certainly her most courageous novel. There 
is, nowadays, no special courage in the choice of a plain 
heroine, for the fashion brought in by Jane Eyre has not 
yet gone out. Still, the leading lady of fiction who is devoid 
of physical charms, has almost always either a remarkable 
history which makes her interesting, or indescribable fasci- 
nation which subjugates more surely than beauty; she is 
either astoundingly clever, or blood-curdlingly wicked, or 
possibly both; for though beauty may be dispensed with, 
plainness cannot afford to be allied with an ordinary character 
or an everyday history. Mrs, Alexander boldly insists on 
this very alliance. There is nothing in the story of Andrée 
Nugent more surprising than is an omnibus in the Strand, or 
a fog in November, and her only distinctions are quick intel- 
ligence, clear insight into character, and a common-sense 
which in a girl whose story ends shortly after her majority; 
is perhaps exceptionally mature. This is not the girl to pro- 
vide the kind of interest sought for by the average novel- 
reader, and therefore Mrs. Alexander :is to be congratulated 
on her daring escape from a groove. Still more heartily 8 
she to be congratulated upon the fact that her courage 8 
justified by success. To speak. of a quiet, simple story like 
A Ward in Chancery as“ exciting” or “ enthralling ” would be 
nonsensical; but it is genuinely interesting, with that intelli- 
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gent kind of interest given by well-studied and truthfal hand- 
ling of incident and character. The orphan Andrée at the age of 
nineteen inherits.a fortune, and under an order of the Oourt of 
Chancery, leaves her Bohemian surroundings in Paris for the 
bourgeois household of her very Philistine uncle at Bayswater. 
The domestic and social circle of the Landons is about as 
respectably dull as it well could be; and though Andrée is 
anything but a social dynamitard, Mrs. Alexander, by sheer 
gkill in grouping, gets some admirable effects. There is not 
yery much in the novel; but all that is there is distinctly 


Mild Irish comedy, and melodrama which has neither mild- 
ness nor nationality, but a liberal cosmopolitanism, are the 
two principal constituents of Mr. Frank Hudson’s story, She 
Shall Be Mine. Sentimental verse, which is not bad of its 
kind, is a third constituent, for the hero is an occasional poet, 
who does not object to give samples of his wares; but as most 
yeaders will skip the poems, they need not be taken into 
account, The comedy is not specially noticeable on the whole, 
put there is a touch of humour in the sketch of the Irish 
editor who manufactures bogus outrages partly for the sake 
of good “copy,” and partly that he may give an impetus to 
local trade by inciting the Castle authorities to send a detach- 
ment of soldiers down to Ballymoyle. The melodrama is, 
however, of good old-fashioned strength and flavour. There 
are disappearances, and plots, and miscellaneous mysteries ; 
and there is even a ghost, in which is borrowed a rather good 
narrative idea from The Moonstone without fit acknowledg- 
ment. Best of all, there is a villain, whose villainies are so 
complicated that only in death by hydrophobia can Mr. Hud- 
gon make the punishment fit the crime :— 

“Presently he utters a long, loud howl, as canine a howl as ever 
was given by hound ; it is followed by another and another, while 


his strength seems to return. It takes the united efforts of the 
doctor and myself to keep him down. But it is his last paroxysm; 


the howls become fainter and less prolonged ...... gradually 
his struggles become weaker...... his eyes close...... 
his body trembles ...... his breathing shortens ...... the 
trembling ceases ...,.. three sharp barks ......a low 
whine.” 


This is the pleasant dénouement of She Shall Be Mine. 

A story whose only noteworthy fault lies in the fact that it is 
too unrelievedly sombre, is ably and artistically told in Eve’s 
Apple. It has been previously published in serial form, as a 
A Black Butterfly, and for reasons that will be obvious to 
readers of the book, we like the old title better than the new 
one, though the eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil is certainly an apt symbol of the experience 
of poor Vivienne de Roseambeau. The period is that which 
witnessed the opening scenes in the last act of the French 
Revolution; the characters are survivors of the society that 
has died and pioneers of the society which is being born. The 
daughter of the old aristocracy forced by circumstances to 
become a part of the new order, which she loathes and despises, 
even when an absorbing and unhappy passion draws her to one 
of its leading representatives, is a fine creation, and we use the 
word advisedly, for in the portrait of Vivienne there is nota 
single conventional touch—every stroke of the brush is living, 
fresh, striking. Her complex nature—proud, impulsive, re- 
sourceful, eager, capable alike of large magnanimities and of 
smail jealousies—is one of those natures that are doomed toa 
constancy of unstable equilibrium which seems to make them 
the playthings of fate. Against her is set the figure of the 
advocate Tancred Salvy—passionless, ambitious, unscrupu- 
lously self-seeking—who is, as it were, Fate’s agent; and from 
the moment in which he enters into Vivienne’s life, the story 
moves onward with something of the inevitableness of a Greek 
drama. We are not sure that Eve’s Apple is a book which will 
impress the crowd; many of its effects have too much subtlety 
of truthfulness for ordinary popularity, but it is a singularly 
careful imaginative study both of a society and a character. 

It is unnecessary to write at any length concerning Miss 
May Crommelin’s Dust Before the Wind. It is an eminently 
disagreeable and unwholesome story; and, despite a pre- 
tentious but apologetic introduction which claims for the 
book the virtue of fidelity to the facts of life, it seems to us as 
Unreal as it is unpleasant. It is the story of a thoroughly 
depraved woman, most of whose sins have not even the excuse 
of strong temptation; in whom, nevertheless, the maternal 
instinct retains its primal ardour and purity. She ruins the 
life of a young man whose innocent and chivalrous attentions 

she has solicited and utilised in order that they may shield the 








secret of a guilty passion for another ; and Nemesis comes upon 
her when, after many years, this very man, in his turn, rains 
the life of her daughter. It is a nightmare of a story, and it 


is as unattractive in form as it is repellent in substance. 
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Essays in Idleness. By Agnes Repplier. (Gay and Bird.)—Here 
is another province wrested from man by the growing powers of 
his rival! Whatever woman could do, we had thought that she 
could not write essays. With essays of a sort, indeed, it was too 
easy to credit her, but the true literary essay seemed to be a 
masculine speciality. This belief must be given up. These “ Essays 
in Idleness ” have all the lightness of touch, all the fullness of 
matter and grace of manner, that go to make up the best 
work of the kind. Miss Repplier has read widely—frequent and 
felicitous allusion is one of the essayist’s qualifications—but she 
uses her reading with delicacy and taste; she is humorous with- 
out effort; she has pathos at her command, but is properly 
sparing in her use of it,—in fact, she writes admirable essays. 
What more need we say ? Miss Repplier—if any one wants further 
proof of her excellences—loves cats, but with a quite clear-sighted 
love, and she admires Pope’s “ Homer’s Iliad.” ; 

Jerusalem Illustrated. By G. Robinson Lees. (Mawson and Co, 
Newcastle.)—Bishop Blyth commends to the favourable notice of 
the public this book. The illustrations, which number more than 
twenty of full-page size, and between fifty and sixty in the text, 
are reproduced from photographs. The letterpress is evidently 
the work of one who is familiar with the subject. The account 
of the Jews, in particular, is more minute than any that we have 
hitherto seen. Mr. Lees does not think highly of them, and he 
uses, we see, rather strong language about the native Christians. 
His view of their condition, moral and theological, will hardly 
please those who hold strict views as to the schismatic character of 
our Anglican position, In theory, we ought not to interfere with 
the adherents of the Eastern Churches; in practice, these ad- 
herents are likely to be not a little benefited by such interference. 
This is Mr, Lees’ view of the matter. 


My Study Fire. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. (Dent and Co.) 
—Under the Trees. (Same author and publishers.)—These two 
volumes may be read together; they describe respectively the 
delight of a student’s indoor and outdoor life. The love of nature 
and of books is conspicuous in them. Mr. Mabie has not altogether 
acquired the essayist’s art. He fails to draw us on. We some- 
times continue to read not because we must, but because we feel 
that we ought. But the two are pretty and pleasant little 
volumes. 

A Bubble Fortune. By Sarah Tytler. (Hutchinson.)—Harry 
Newton is treated with little mercy by the writer who has called 
him into being. He comes over to England, the son of a mil- 
lionaire—so, at least, every one supposes—and is interrupted in 
the midst of his University career by news of his father’s 
bankruptcy. He accommodates himself to circumstances with 
astonishing facility, and then, when he has passed middle age, 
comes news that the family estate has fallen to him. Of course 
the sagacious reader is aware that all is not right, and before long 
the true heir turns up. Harry is an admirably drawn character, 
one of the author’s best efforts in that line; and the tale, with its 
vicissitudes of fortune, somewhat extravagant as they are, is 
unquestionably interesting. 

Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By William M. Polk, M.D. 
2 vols. (Longmans.)—Bishop Polk was one of the leaders of the 
Confederate Army. His life presents as curious a contrast as is to 
be found, we imagine, in all the regions of biography. He did 
not desert the Church for the camp; he carried its habits and its 
occupations, as far as circumstances permitted, with him into a 
very different sphere. More than one of his fellow-Generals were 
baptised by his hands; and he was a centre of religious feeling 
in the Army. Such a man, it is needless to say, was often visited 
by serious doubts as to whether he was doing right; for the 
duties of war were necessarily continuous, and made the exer- 
cise of spiritual functions intermittent. It must be under- 
stood that it was not by mere arbitrary choice that Bishop Polk 
made this change. He originally intended to follow a military 
career, and, indeed, passed through West Point Military Academy. 
The story of the Civil War is one of which English readers have 
heard enough; but it is viewed in these volumes from a new 
standpoint. It is impossible not to respect Bishop Polk, however 
mistaken we may regard him in his views as to Secession in 
general, and as to his particular duty in connection with it. 


Sir Robert Fowler: a Memoir. By John Stephen Flynn. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)— Sir Robert Fowler was a notable man, 
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and worthy of a memorial. This biography has been executed 
with judgment and good taste, and forms an interesting narrative. 
He belonged by inheritance to the Society of Friends and was 
influenced for good throughout his life by the traditions of that 
society ; but in mature life he felt a want of satisfaction with his 
religious surroundings, and became a member of the Church of 
England. His political position never varied, though it was 
united with interest in various causes which are seldom favoured 
by Conservative politicians. Wide philanthropic sympathies 
occupied a very large part of his thoughts. Add to this a very 
considerable taste for letters, and a scholarship which was un- 
usually deep for a non-professional student, and we have a 
remarkable personality. That Robert Fowler certainly was; we 
are glad to have Mr. Flynn’s account. 

Signs and Shadows. Collected and arranged by Frederick George 
Lee, D.D. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Dr. Lee, having already pub- 
lished three volumes on the Supernatural, now adds a fourth. 
The arrangement is not all that could be desired. Why should 
the curious story of the seaman and the seagull, on p. 40, be put 
out of its proper place, which is surely among “ Warnings of 
Danger and Death,” and inserted among “ Haunted Localities ” ? 
Some of the examples, too, are of but little significance. The 
most important is Dr. Lee’s narrative of an experience of his own ; 
it was of a haunted room, and is open, as far as we can see, to no 
cavil. The locality and its traditions were absolutely strange to 
Dr. Lee. The suggestion of coincidence appears to be wholly un- 
tenable. We recognise the importance of the subject which our 
author here handles. To establish the reality of supernatural 
occurrences would be to deal a great blow to materialism. Would 
it not, then, be better quietly to set about the task, and mean- 
while abstain from the unbecoming language which is used in the 
introductory chapter? Moreover, it is necessary to be precise in 
all details. The name of the clergyman mentioned on p. 46 is 
misspelt. This is a trifle, but it tells. 

My Aunt Constantia Jane. By Mary E. Hullah. (Bliss, Sands, 
and Foster.)—The “ Aunt” of this story is very much of the same 
age as the “niece” who tells the story. ‘There is something 
comic in the situation, and it is skilfully and pleasantly used. 
This is as good a children’s book as we have seen for some time. 

Among the Matabele. By the Rev. D. Carnegie. (Religious 
Tract Society.) — Mr. Carnegie spent ten years (1882-92) in 
Matabeland, and after a furlough has returned thither. His 
station is ten miles from Buluwayo, and he had been in friendly 
relations with Lobengula. He states the case with what seems 
to us great fairness and freedom from prejudice, and the conclu- 
sion which inevitably follows from it is that the Matabele, under 
Lobengula’s régime, were impracticable. They are, “ practically 
speaking, in the same position, intellectually and morally, and in 
every other way, only a little more conceited than they were 
thirty years ago.” Mr. Labouchere, Knox, and Co. never had 
more hopeless clients. Their only merit seems to be that they 
are enemies of England. The Rev. G. Cousins has added an 
interesting account of Khama. 

Booxs Recetvep.—The Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England 
for 1894 (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) ; Practical 
Lessons and Exercises in Heat, by A. D. Hall (Rivington ar.d Per- 
cival) ; Faust, by Goethe, Part I. (Macmillan) ; Lessing’s Nathan 
the Wise, translated by William Jacks (Jas. Maclehose and Sons) ; 
Brown's South Africa (Sampson Low); The Theatrical World for 
1893, by W. Archer (W. Scott) ; Graduated Exercises in Woodwork, 
by Oldershaw and Collis (John Heywood); University Corre- 
spondence College: The Calendar, 1892-93 (82 Red Lion Square) ; Do 
you Know it? a Book of Reference for Newspaper and other 
Readers, by C. E. Clark (Saxon and Co.); Electricity up to Date, 
by John B. Verity (F. Warne and Co.); Doorside Ditties, by 
Jeanie Morison (W. Blackwood and Sons); Prior Rahere’s Rose 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.); The Shadow of Death, by Count S. E. 
Stenbock (Leadenhall Press) ; Fry’s London Charities, 1893 (Chatto 
and Windus); The New Spirit of the Nation, edited by Martin 
MacDermott (T. Fisher Unwin); Lays of the Scottish Highlands, 
and other Poems, by Ryder N Breeze (Ward and Downey) ; Lyra 
Sacra, by Mary E. Kendrew (E. Stock) ; One Fold and One Shepherd, 
by G. Trobridge (James Spiers); The Schoolmistress, by Arthur 
W. Pinero (W. Heinemann). 
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Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may » 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. 
BEEVOH, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 








“LIBERTY ” 
MUSLINS 


For the Season include some entirely novel 
designs and dainty colour effects in a variety 
of Woven and Printed Fabrics, and are 
admirably adapted for Curta‘ns, Decorative 
Draperies, and Hangings, 36 to 72 in. wide, 
Price from 9.1. per yard. PRINTED MUSLINS, 
23 to 60 in. 











HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCK. 
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Spanish Aperient Water, a cure 


R U B I N AT for liver and intestinal complaints, 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. sick headaches ; preventative of 


influenza, gout, and rheumatism. 





Spanish Water, by its special com- 


R U B I N AT position, never causes any irrita- 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. tion or pain. 





Is imported in quart bottles, with 


R U B ; N AT yellow labels and Trade-Mark in 
red. The name of E. GALLAIS 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. and CO., 90 Piccadilly, London, 
W., must appear un the neck of 

each bottle. 








Supplied by all Chemists ; or from 


R U B I N AT E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Mer- 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. chants, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 











Ss ° 
ANTED by an experienced LADY, a Re-engagement as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS. French, German, Music, elementary 
Latin, Drawing (freehand, chalk, and water-colours). obs of Eng. Excellent 
references, more than 3 years in last evgagement.—“ P, P.,” 16 Kensington 
Crescent, Kensington. 


DERGRAD. (Oxon.), 26, desires to TRAVET with 

ONE cr TWO BOYS during Long for month or six weeks; good French, 
Spanish, Germen. July 2nd or August 1lith. References given and required.— 
aadreee, 4 790,” at Shelley’s Advertis'ng Offices, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TMONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. es peer 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Miss Wills will be at 18 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch, from April 17th, and may be seen any day between 11 and 5. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects : Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the Oollege, Cheltenham, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS: At least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JULY 25th. 


— LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, Reading 


and Composition.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has time for one or two more 
school-classes eyelet pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 




















With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
&t, Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. (Summer Term BEGINS Thursday, MAY 3rd. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
4o the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The next TERM will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, May l(th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. 
Benson, Lambeth Palace ; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood Coniston ; Sir Spencer 
Wells, Golders Hill, Hampstead, Prospectus on application to Miss HELEN 
E. BAYNES, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examina.- 

tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Pariiculars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTHR. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £50, Four 

of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Olass. 

Councii Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 

but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTEX 
orSECRETARY. ° 


RIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
J LADIES, FOLKESTONE.—Principal: Miss DDESTERRE-HUGHES (late 
High School Hea*-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Moant Temple; Mrs. Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev, F. ©. Woodhoure, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Orcscent. 


IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, TREBOVIR 

HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR ROAD, SOUTH KKNSING- 

Tux, SW.—Mrs. W. COLE offers a Liberal Education with the 

Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from the Country or 

Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.—Prospectuses and list of 

references forwarde’ on application to Mrs. W. RK. Cole. The NEXT TERM 
will COMMENCE TUESDAY, May Ist. 


(TANGLEWOOD SCHOOL (with Kindergarten and Pre- 
paratory Classes), BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE. Principal— 
Miss LESLIE. The school is situated on the 8.W. slope of Lickey Hills, at an 
elevation of above 709 ft., a.d is within a mile of Barnt Green Station, Midland 
Railway. Prospectas on application—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 9th, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 
least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15, Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B,. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 


























| | ia AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture an -Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
: CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas 

&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, ‘ ee F 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd 


Rese HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 
—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS —Twelve Scholarships of from £75 to 
£50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 

awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July 4th to 7th.— 

ba a of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
ecretary. 


U7) eeeree OF GLASGOW. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY CHAIR. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow wil!, in the month of Jal 
or some subsequent date, proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to occupy the 
above Chair in this University, recently rendered vacant, 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from 1st October next, 
from which date the appointment will take effe st. 

The normal salary of the Ohair has been fixed by Ordinance at £800. The 
Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, 20 copies of his application, and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before Tues lay, 12th June, 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glaszow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glisgow. 


2) 6 eae Ss OF GLASGOW. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


ALTERATION OF DATE. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow, will, in the month of July 
or some subsequent date, proceed to the appointment of a PROFESSOR to occupy 
this newly instituted Chair. e 

For the present, the duties are as follows:—The Ordinary Course will consist 
of 100 Lectures, the Honours Course of 50 Lectures, and the Professor will not 
be required to teach for more than six months. 

The normal salary attached by Ordinance tothe Chair is £900. 

The appointment will be made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the 
right to a pension on diti preseribed by Ordinance. 

The undersigned will give full information as to the duties, &., and candi- 
dates are requested to lodge with him 20 copies of their application and of any 
testimonials they may desire to submit, on or before Tuesday, Juue 12th. 

A E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regeut Street, Glasgow. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION commences on MAY Ist, and students then entering 
are eligible for the Open Scholarships offered for competition on September 26tu 
and the two following days. 

The hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. The 
House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other appoint- 
ments are given according to the merits of the candidates and without extra 
pees. Scholarships and prizes amounting in the aggregate to £550 are open 

or competition to all students. Special classes are held for the examinations 
of the University of London, 

Four Entrance Scholarships, Two Open Scholarships in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Modern Languages, one of the value of £100, open to candidates under 
twenty years of age, and one of the value of £50 open to candidates under 
twenty-five years of age. Two open Scholarships in Chemistry, Physics, and 
Biology, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, open to candidates under 
twenty-five years of age. 

For prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. L. E. SHAW, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House ; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONKLL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING, Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted nasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 
in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
HE GOVERNORS of the BRADFORD GIRLS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL are prepared to receive applications for the post 
of HEAD-MISTRESS, vacant at the end of July. The fixed salary is £200 = 
annum (without resid ), with a capitation fee of £1 for each scholar. The 
present attendance is 300, exclusive of Kindergarten, to which the capitation fee 
does not apply.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, endorsed “ Head- 
Mistress,” to be sent not later than May 9th to the Ohairman of the Governors, 
who will supply copies of scheme and other particulars if desired. 


6.2.5 2 ao GO: O MiP AvNaks 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The SCHOLARSHIPS, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open 
only to British Subjects, have been instituted by the Company as au encourage- 
ment to the making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of 
important diseases. 
The Company appoint annually. 
Applications may be made at any time before the end of APRIL, by letter 
addressed to the OLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Prince’s S:rect, E.C., 
from whom particulars may be obtained, 
April, 1894, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, une of £40, Examin«tion begins JULY 18th.—For p: re 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE FOOL OF DESTINY. 


By Coury MippizTon, Author of “ Innes of 
Blairavon.” 3 vols, 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE 


WIFE. By Mrs. Vern, Author of “ Some 
Married Fellows,” &. 3 vols. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By 


Atay Sr. Ausyn, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” &. 3 vols. 


JANET DELILLE. By E. N. 


Lricu Fry, Author of ‘‘A Scots Thistle,” &c. 
2 vols. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By 


Mase Hazt, Author of ‘‘ Two English Girls,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. By 


Nort Dene, Author of “The Aftermath.” 2 
vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. MAY. Price 1s. 


SECRETs FROM THE CouRT OF SPAIN. 

TRLEPHONES: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

A Cuanacres, SxretcH. The R'ght Hon. H. H. 
Asquith, M.P. 

Tur Two BABYLONS: 
William T. Stead. 

ANNIVERSAIRE. By Paul Verlaine. 

Our Domestic Szervants. By Lady Jeune. 

Lospon TREES. Illustrated. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, M.P. 

Keats AND SEVERN. By William Graham. 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT THE LonDON BAKERIES. By 
the Editor of the Bakers’ Times. 

THE Tyranny OF Woman. By Mrs. Edmund Gosse. 

EnGlisH CRICKET AND ORICKETERS, By F. R. 
Spofforth. 

Damnosa H2#REDITAS, By Eva 
Anstruther. 

Cuess (with Problems). By I. Gunsberg, 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


By 


Lonpon anp Cuicaco. By 


A short Story. 





HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital werceccseoeee tseseeseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,€00,900 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank ene Lothbury, E.O., 

London. 





Price 22. 6d., post-free. 


ON FISTULA: 
And its Radical Cure by Medicines, 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D, 


London: James Epps and Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





Now Ready. E'gbth Edition. Thorouchly Revired 
and much Enlarged, 2 vole., super-roy al 8vo, 2,300 
pages, cloth gilt extra, price £3 33. 

ENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC 
HISTORY of the LANDED G#@NTRY of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By Sir Brr- 
NARD Burke, O.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms, 
Author of ‘‘The Peerage and Baronetage,” &e. 
Edited by his Sons. 
London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Halj- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86... OM 8. 073 


totais postage to any Yearly. 


of the United 


een 
sealing rpoiuge to any 


of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, brain 
Onina, &o... so oa 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OurTsipE Pacer, TWELVE GuinzEas, 
PAZEC....ccrccrcrrerccercccesseeserrenseeses £10 10 
Half-Page .... ow 5 8 

212 


1106..0153..078 





ComMPAanIEs, 
Outside Page 0 
Triside Page ..0..ccccccccscceeceesees « 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
4s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 

18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
corms: net. 








NOTICE.—In future, the Invex to the “Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Hlectric-Lighting nae supplied. 
W. OC. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD. Secretaries, 





AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
W. D. MASSY, 
SyIAN. ? } Secs, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. iNTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


— 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 


ine | 
EPP3’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEa-LikE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea, Its active principle 
beicg a gentle nerve stimu'ant, supplies the needed 
energy withont unduly exciting the sy-tem, 

Soup 1x Packets & Tins By Grocers, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 








MOST WONDERFUL BUILDING 


up of the constitution takes place after 
Holoway’s famous medicines have b.en used for a 
reasonable time. They are pre-e:r/nent above all 
other remedies, more particularly for the cure of 
liver complaints and disorders of tie stomach; 
carpenters, bricklayers, &¢., would find the Ointment 
invaluable for curing wounds, cuts, sores, and bruises, 
Men in all conditions of life find it of incalculable 
benefit, as it penetrates internally, and thos strikes 
at the root of the ailment. The Pills ¢ act hke magic 
in curing low spirits, and they repe! ailattacks on the 
nerves through excitement, brain worry _Consequent 
on business troubles, &. They purify *:2 blood, and 
give a new lease of strength ong the cor stit ution, 





SECOND SERIEs, 
Now ready, in 2 vols., price 32¢, 


THE 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 
LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTus 


P.C., G.C.B., 1862 to 1879, 


“ His animated sketches of great political 
personages, and of great international trans. 
actions, are not to be charged with a single 
indiscretion. He has known how to temper 
the wit and spirit of a raconteur with the 
reserve of the statesman, and of the man of 
the world.” —Daily News, April 27th, 


“The first series of these Reminiscencgs, 
covering the years 1837 to 1862, contained 
much that was worth recording, and the 
volumes now published, which carry the 
narrative up to 1879, treat for the most 
part of affairs still more important in the 
modern history of Europe.”—Morning Post, 
April 27th. 


“These volumes form a continuation of 
the memories of his diplomatic career which 
Lord A. Loftus offered to the world nearly 
two years ago, and they may justly claim to 
open up to us a richer mine of interest than 
their predecessors.”—Daily Chronicle, April 
27th. 


N.B—A Third Edition of the First Series 
of these Reminiscences is now on Sale, 
2 vols. (covering the period from 1837 
to 1862). 32s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





An ORIGINAL ETCHING of GREAT 

bia OUTH, by Percy  Rozerrsox, 

A.R.P.E., appears in THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART for MAY. 


A PHOTOGRAVURE of “The FAN,” 
by ALBERT Moorg, — in THE MAGA. 
ZINE OF ART for MAY 








NOW READY, price 1s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For MAY, CONTAINING :— 


“The FPAN.’”? By ALBERT Moore. Photogravure. 

“GREAT YARMOUTH.” Original Etching. 

The ROYAL ACADEMY, 1894. ByM.H, 
SrPreLMANN. With Eight Studies by Sir 
Freperic LEicuton, Bart., P.R.A. 

PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS 
in GLASGOW and WHST of SCOT- 
LAND.—MR. ANDREW MAXWELL’S COL- 
LECTION. By Kosert WALKER, With 7 Iilus- 
trations, 

EMMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMIN- 
STER. By the Rev. W. J. Lori, With3 
Tlustrations. 

* LITTLE RUBILAC.” In TWO PARTS. 
By Austin Dozsson. With 3 Illustrations, 
RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 

With 4 Illustrations. 

The Aaa Bee PORTRAITS of 
ROBERT NS: a Sketch. By 
poe late J. M. ane. E 3.A.Scot, With 9 illastra- 

lon’, 

AVE MARIA in ROME. Poem by Mis 
MATHILDE BLIND. Wiih3 Illustratious by Jobu 
Fulleylove, R.I. 

WILD NATURE in LONDON: as SEEN 
dl an ANIMAL PAINTER, With 5 Lila:tra- 

ions, 

“GREAT YARMOUTH.” Note on the Plte. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. 
With 7 Illustrations. 


The CHRONICLE of : ART in 
APRIL. — 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Lumit=p, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


Second Edition. 8vo, 10s, net. 


TOWN LIFEin the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs. J. R. Gren. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* It is a book of exact knowledge, careful inference, 

d logical discussion, as well as graphic statement and brilliantsummary. In 
fact it is history written as it ought to be written, a branch at once of science 
and of literature.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mrs. Green’s learned, most attractive, and in every way 
admirable book...... One of the most original and valuable hist.ries which haye 
appeared in England for many years.” 


The FLOWER of FORGIVENESS. By Flora 


ANNIE STEEL. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* The two volumes of short stories which Mrs, 
Steel calls ‘The Flower of Forgiveness’ will confirm the reputation of this 
admirable writer......The best of them are a pure delight, most cunning, most 
delicate, most pathetic...... They are mostly so good that we hardly know which 
to choose, but the ‘ Bhut Boy’ and ‘ Feroza’ are without flaw in their way.” 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldre- 


woop. 3vols. Crown 8yo, 31s, 6d. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


Axaeta Dickens. 3 vols. Orown 8vo, 3ls. 6d, 

WORLD.—“ 'The most skilfully constructed, most evenly written, most pro- 
gressively and consistently interesting novel she has yet produced....., There is 
strong drawing in the character of Mrs, Romayne.” 

“ DAILY CHRONICLE.—* As a study of character Mrs. Romayne is excellent, 
avd the relations between her and her son are skilfully and convincingly 


presented.” 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By fF. 
PUNCH.—" Adwirable in its simple pathos, its unforced humour, and, above 


Marion Crawrorp. 3 vols. Crown &vo, 31s. 6d. 

all, in its truth to human nature...... There is not a tedious page or paragraph in 
the three volumes.” 

MORNING POST.—‘“ The story has 
style, and, above all, itis very human.” 

‘WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—*‘ A most admirable novel, excellent in style, 
flashing with humour, and full of the ripest and wisest reflections upon men and 
women.’ 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and HIS 


FAMILY. By Mrs. OtrpHant, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6). 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No 415. MAY. Price 1s, 
CoNTENTS. 

1, Pertycross. By R. D. Blackmore. Chapters 36-38. 
2, JHB PARLIAMENTS AND MINISTRIES OF THE CENTURY. By O. B. Roylance-Kent. 
3, A DISCOURSE ON SEQUELS. 
1, DiTas. 
. THE MELANCHOLY Man. 
Becaina LetTerRS AND THEIR WRITERS, 
Tae CLIFF-CLIMBERS. 
ue Last Ficut oF Joan or Arc, By Andrew Lang. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


By Mary 
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A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
SANTA TERESA: being some Account 


of her Life and Times, together with some Pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME 
GraHAm. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Autogravure Frontispieces, price 32s, 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED at 


the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 1863—1993, SIR WILLIAM STIR- 
LING-MAXWELL to the MARQUESS of BUTE. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Wittiam Kwyieut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrews, Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY [maven PLANTS) By D. H. Scorr, M.A., D.Se., 
Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. Orown 
8vo, Illustrated with 113 Figures, price 33, 6d, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. Frower, K.O.B., and 
RicuarD LypexKeR. Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, Illustrated with 357 
Wceod-Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 123, 6d. 

















An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHES. By A. 0. L. Guytuer, Keeper of the Zoological Department in 
the British Museum. Demy 8vo, cloth, 720 pages, Illustrated with 320 Wood- 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition, price 12s, 6d, 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve, 


By J. G. McKewpricx, Professor of Physiology inthe University of Glasgow. 
Iuustrated. New dition. Price 23. 6d, 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES. Edited by Joun Bartnonomew. Price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Soputz F, F. Veitcu. In 1 vol. crown 8r0, price 63, 

















ALADDIN in LONDON. By Fergus Hume. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 33. 6d. 


The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Paul 


CusuinG. 1 vol. crown Syo, price 33s, 6d, 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY 


SFOVELS. Vol. XVIIT.,“ REDGAUNTLED.” Illustrated by Grorce Hay, 
R.S.4. Now ready. Prics 5s., in cloth, or in haif-leather, 63. 











A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Orown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW! *°** 


Contents rok MAY, 
DisARMAMENT. By Jules Stave. 4 Bett 
Mx. GLapsTonE. By Kichar () utton. li 
Puil’ SOPHY IN THE Marxxt-Puace, By Frederick Bartle Tecling. 

Gresnwond, FurtHer ExPERiENCES 
DISESTABLISHMENT : Church, 
1. The Church and Nonconformity in Wales. By 
Thomas Darlington. 


Some VaRiaTIons OF ETIQUETTE. By W.G. Probert. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,|THE UNITED SERVICE 


MAY, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
A Visit TO THE TrNNysoNS. 1N 1839, Ejited by 


MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1894, 


Our SquanDERED MiLLIons. Charles Williams. 
THe Maxine oF A MoperN Fixer. W. H. White. 


iy Aputrs. By E. M. Boursaki, Part II. Archibald Forbes. 


ARMS AND ArmouR. Colonel Cooper-King. 

Our SUPREMACY ON THE SEA. Edward Bond. 
“Our MARRIED PEOPLE.”’ Colonel G. L. Morley. 
Tue German Emperor’s Proposep Kit FoR 


i, a | ioe in Ireland. By | Tur Ricn Miss Rippety. Conclasion. By Dorothea INFaNTRY. Count A. Bothmer. 
rthur Houston, le Y > ” —_ 
Jue Ernics or Dynamite, By the Hon. Auberon Gerard, witness Veen, 
Herbeit. A RamBLE Round FOLKESTONE, Tue SIMPLIFICATION OF CAVALRY DRILL: A Sua- 


Tue Raccrp Scroor Union. By Walter Resant. 

‘us House or Lorps anD BETTERMENT. By Lord 
Hobbouse, Tue Demon LEG. 

PERSONALITY AS THE OUTCOME OF EyoLuTION, By 
Emma Marie C :illard. 

Practican Oxrorp. By L. A. Setby-Bigze. 

ivusyta and HeRzEGOVINA, By E, B. Linio. 


London: Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Gaiden, W.C. £oLvIER. 


Warneford Moffat*. 





ConTENTS OF MAY No., Price ls, 


Tor Aim Beurnp AN Excur-Hours Dru. By 


——— GOVERNMENT ON CRUTCHES. 


7 7 H E E xX P 0 Ss I 7 0 R. DeserteD Homes, By “ A Son of the Marshes.” 


A SHam Socratist Buperr. 


Cavatry Prosiems. By C. Stein. Gestion, Captain H. L, Pilkivgton. 


Tne VoLUNTEER OrFicer Drrricctty. O. P. 
Lorp WoLSELEY’s MaRLBOROUGH WORKSHOP, 
Two Shillings Monthly. 
London: WiLt1am CLowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S8.W.; and at all Railway Stations 





THe Sora ExpeDITION AND THE WEST INDIAN | ang Booksellers. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ox Some OpsecTions To THE ErnicaL TEACHING OF | Writt1am BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & Lordon. MAY, 1994. 


Csrist. By Rev. Prof. Mareus Dods, D.D, 


Tur Love Oprs or Horace. Five Specimens, By 


Tel Gasanre.c8 van hese | « Cebiaiess of Teafescee UNVILLE’S OLD LKISH | “tie hight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Sy. Pavite © piel y ge theses any -D. L WHISKY is recommentied by the Medical Pro- SuHatt Inpran Princes Sit 1s THE Hovse or 
bad ONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY: THE LAW. | foagion in preference to French Brandy. They hold Lorps? Ly the Right Hon. the Karl of Meath. 


By Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
Rest IN THE WILDERNESS. By Rev. Prebendary 
WLitefoord, M.A. 
gr velnse. By sir J. W. Dawson, U.M.G., F.RS ‘ 
MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF VARIATION. By Prof. 
Macalister, M.D, F.K8. F. — ee 


the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | Democratic Iprats. By William Barry, D.D. 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. | InrsLLECTUAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


é a 2 f a Quotations on application to DUNVILUE and CO, 
Tus Biptx any ccrencr, 4, Antediluvians and the Limited, Royal Irish Distillerics, Belfast ; or at their 


By Gecrge F. Parker, United States Consul, 
Birmingham, 


London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, | Simon RYAN THE PETERITE. Ocneluded. By ths 


Rev. Dr. Jcssopp. 





Fairu tHE Sixt Sense. By Rev. Jchn Watson, U 


F R 


Recent Brpuican LireraturE. By Rev. Prof. 
fdarcus Dods, D.D, 
Loudon: Hopprr & Stoueutoy, 27 Paternoster Row, 


. HEISM;; or, The Religion of 
Comreon-sense, 
Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
treet, Piccadiily, W. 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC 6 FA. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


Aspects OF TENNYSON.—VII. AS A Humoorist. 


4 By H. D, Traill. 


Mopern SurGery. By Hugh Percy Dunn, F.R.C 8, 
y y s THE EnouisH Lipro v’Oro, By J. H. Rourd, 
Tue Prorits oF COAL-Pits, By G. P. Bidder, Q.C. 
Lire In A Russian Vittace. By J. D. Rees, (.1.E. 
Tue NEW AND THE OLD Art Criticism, By Mrs. 
Costelloe. 
SUNSHINE AND Micropes. By Professor Percy 
Frankland, F.R.S. 
Recent ARcHZOLOGY. By Professor Mahaffy. 
NiLe Reservoirs AND Putz, By Sir Benjamin 
Baker, K.U.M.G. 


Icnion: Sampson Low, Marstoy, and Oo., Ltd, 
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Just Published.—A most useful Gift Book for the Reference Library of a 
Minister, Teacher, or any other Bible Student. 


THE 


ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE 


BIBLE AND COMMENTARY COMBINED. Giving in a small compass, in a condensed, 
but at the same time convenient and popular form, the substance of what the learning and 
piety of successive ages have contributed to the elucidation of the Word of God. 





**A sound, steady line of traditional interpretat’on is followed throughout. Difficulties are fairly dis- 
cass d, without tedious details; whether they are critical difficulties, such as the unity of Is.iah or the 
chronology of Judges, or whether they are moral difficulties, such ss the destruction of the Canaapites. 
Great attention bas been paid to the New Te-tament references to the Old Testament, and to the variations 
in numbers in different parts of the Bible, and such brevity and clearness have been observed throughout, 
that it is possible to fiud at once a short explanation ready to hind without searching laboriously through 
along note, Asa compendious Commentary on the whole Bibte, then, full of useful notes for purposes of 
ordinary consultation, we recommend, with the caution that the Churchmansiip is not all that it might ke, 
this well-executed volame.”— Guardian, 

‘“‘The Annotation is indeed guided by an ultra-consarvative spirit......Apart from such matters, the 
volume will be found to contain much serviceable inform ation.” —Spectator. 

“In the notes the aim has been not to discuss the many sub<ects raised, but rather to give the results of 
thought and investigation ; and it is gratifying to observe, in view of modern questionings, that the chicf 
concli sions upheld in the former edition with regard to the age, the character, and the Divine authority of 
the s:viral books of Scripture, are still maintained. Hence, it will b2 obvious that this no»le volam? is 
sui able for the fullest and freest use in the Christian home; and may be svfely selected by such as desire 
to pre:ext a beautifully printed, self.interpreting Bible to their friends.”—Christian. 

‘* The doctrine remains severely orthodox, though even here recent criticism has left its mark. It will 
probably suffice for those who will use th's edition of the Scriptures that it represents no; unfairly the 
current theology of the Evangelicals,”—Scotsman. 

** It is still unrivalled as a Bible in one volume containing snffisient exp!anatory notes,”—British Weekly. 

‘Tho Commentary is one which the thoughtfal student can bande, and realise that he is in the presence 
of a commentator posse:s'ng knowledge, insight, and devotional feeling. At the same time the reader who 
knows neither Hetrew nor Greek, and has little acquaintance with the critical or exposit ory literature of 
any kin4, will find here just the kind of aid he neeis. The work has no rival amongst single-volam2 Com- 


menta: iss.”—Record, 
PRICES OF THE ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 
Cloth boards ... a ee ee aoe £1 8s. | Morocco plain, bevelled boards, gilt edges &2 5s, 
Half morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges £1 14s, | Best morocco, silk sewn, bevelled bourds, 
Persian, m>rocco grain, bevelled boards, gilt lines and gilt rol, edges gilt on 
glt edges ... oo ove eve ée0 £1 183, red ... ‘0 sen eee eae oe 


PRICES OF THE TWO-VOLUME EDITION.—(Sold separately.) 
Old Ti stament, cloth boards ne .. 18s. Od. | New Testament, cloth boards ne we = 108, 6.1. 


PRICES OF THE THREE-VOLUME EDITION. 
i. Gencsis to Esther; ii. Job to Malachi ; iii, New Testament. Sold separately in cloth on'y, at 19s, 6d. each. 
Haf morocco, cluth sides, marble edges Morocco plain, boards or limp, gilt edges 
(3 vols.) ... soe eee aoe ols £2 5s. (3 vols.) — ... pee ove oes ss £3 3s. 
Lest morocco, sik sewn, gilt lines, and gilt roll, edges gilt on red (3 vels.) vee £3 15s, 


£2 10s. 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


THE MYSTERY OF CLEMENT DUNRAVEN. 


In Three Volumes. 





DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ESTD, 509, 
Assurance Society, 





2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Funds, £3,767,046. Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &¢., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s.,and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





ta rare 


LAWRENCE AND BULLEN's 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE 


NIGHT. By Bearricr H 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Meee: 


NOTICE.—The Large Twelfth Bait 
‘SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHh 
having been exhausted, a Thirteenth Edi- 
tion will be issued immediately, 


“Ships that pass in the night, and speak 

each other in passing, 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice 
in the darkness ; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak 
one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness 
again and a silence.” 


MAURICE JOKAI. 
EYES LIKE THE SEA: , 


Novel. Translated by R. Nisper Bary, 

from the Hungarian of Maurice Jokai. 

1 vol., 6s. [New and Cheaper Edition, 
ready next week, 

“ That this is the work of a man who has 
both seen and suffered much, is evident; 
whilst the brightness of the wit, the exuber- 
ance of the fancy, and the shrewdness of the 
judgment shown in the telling of the story, 
will convince most persons that Hungary 
is not without justification when it claims 
for Jokai a foremost place among living 
novelists.” —Speaker. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
[New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE EMANCIPATED. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
[New and Cheaper Edition. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 63. 


1 vol. 


W. B. YEATS. 
THE CELTIC TWILIGHT. 


Men and Women, Devils and 
Fairies. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

“For a pleasant, pathetic, charming 
view of Irish people and Irish manners, no 
modern writer is to be matched with Mr. 
reat Many of the essays are short, 
but, as we wish them longer, Mr. Yeats 
has succeeded.”—ANpDREW Lana, in the 
Illustrated London News. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A CLUSTER OF NUTS: being 
SKETCHES AMONG MYOWN 
PEOPLE. 

“ Kindly Irish of the Irish, 
Neither Saxon nor Italian.” 
Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
“ Admirable reading, tender, restrained, 
and winning.”’—National Observer. 


ANGLO-INDIAN STORIES. 
TOLD IN THE VERANDAH. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A BLACK PRINCE, and other 


Stories, By the Author of “ Told in 
the Verandah.” 

“The author does not in the least imi- 
tate Mr. Kipling, but tells his tales in his 
own way; the result is, we have a very 
amusing, lively volume, whereas with the 
imitators of Kipling we are generally very 
weary.”—Glasgow Herald. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 
16 Henriett: St., Covent Garden, London. 
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SS 


CASSELL and CO.’S8 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and all 
Libraries, “COUNT CAVOUR 
and MADAME DE CIR- 
COURT, some Unpublished 


Correspondence.” dited by 
Count Nigra. Translated by A. 
J. Butler. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


“ Cavour’s letters teem with brilliant 
and sagacious apergus. ”—_Daily Telegraph. 
«Jt shows Cavour’s character in a very 
gttractive light.” —Morning Post. 
«These letters give their readers a fair 
idea of what manner of man the great 
Italian was ‘at home ’”—Daily News. 





By GRANT ALLEN. 
TIDAL THAMES. With India 


Proof Impressions of Twenty magnifi- 
cent Full-Page Photogravure Plates, 
and with many other Illustrations in 
the Text after Original Drawings by 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. In one hand- 
some volume, half-morocco gilt, gilt 
edges, £5 15s. 6d. 





By G. A. SALA 
READY SHORTLY, 2 vols., 21s., 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN and 


PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. 
fhis important Work, by one of the 
leading journalists of the present day, 
will be ready shortly. It embodies the 
Author’s reminiscences on such sub- 
jects as—Paris Fifty Years Ago, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Pantomimes 
and Opera, Travel in America, Cooks 
and Costumes, Songs and Pictures, 
the Fast Life of the Past, Noted 
Usurers, &e., &e. 





NOW READY, price 6s., 


STATESMEN, PAST and 
FUTURE. 


“A clever series of sketches of con- 
temporary public men which appeared 
originally in the columns of the Daily 
News. The style is incisive and pleasantly 
salted with epigram.”—Times. 





By JOHN PENDLETON. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols., price 24s., 
OUR RAILWAYS: their 


Origin, Development, Incidents, and 
Romance. 


With nearly 300 Illustrations. 


“Tn the infinite humour and adventures 
of the railway these volumes are rich.”— 
Speaker. 

“Mr. Pendleton’s work bids fair to be 


the standard railway history.’’— 
Bookman, 





Vol. VII. of the NEW and REVISED 
EDITION of 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. With New and 
Original Illustrations. The text 
thoroughly Revised throughout. 9s. 


“The most interesting, instructive, and 
entertaining history of our country which 
has yet seen the light is ‘ Cassell’s History 
of England’ ”—Standard. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. METHUEN will issue on Mon- 
day, April 30th, a New. Novel by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. entithkd “THE 
PRODIGALS.” 








The Second Edition of “THE RUBICON” having 
been exhausted, a Third Edition ts now ready. 


'E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 21s, 


“ The anticipations which must have been formed by all readers of * Dodo’ will in nowise be disappointed 
by ‘The Rubicon.’ The new work is well written, stimulating, unconventional, and, ia a word, cbaracter- 
istic, Intellectual forve is never absent, and the keen observation and knowledge of character, of which 
there is abundant evidence, are aided by real literary power.”—Birmingham Post, 

“In Gertie Carston Mr. Benson quite surprises us with the skill he shows in drawirg a simple and 
lovable girl.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“We congratulate Mr. Benson upon an exceptional achievement. He has conceived and executed success- 
fully an analytical study of modern life in which a certain salt of humour serves, at least, to keep the pages’ 
wholesome. The chanze and fusion of character amid the fires of passion have been rightly felt and justly 
depicted from the beginning, events have fallen out in a natural sequence, and the whole story conveys an 
impression of reality. The book is a notable advanc3 upon Mr, Bensou’s previous work.”—National Observer. 

“¢The Rubicon’ seems to us more promising than ‘ Dodo,’ ”—Literary World. 

** An advance upon ‘ Dodo,’ ”—Spectator. 

‘*Mr. Benson’s very clever and deeply interesting novel—a novel far superior to ‘ Dodo,’”—Sussex 
Daily News. 

“*Mr. Benson’s second novel is better artistically than his firs. The character-drawing is excellent.” 
—Globe. 





Bariog-Gould.—The QUEEN of LOVE. By S. Barina-Goutp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” “ Cheap-Jack Zit:,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 
A story of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring-Gould’s original and 
powerful gifts, 


Richard Pryce.—WINIFRED MOUNT. By RIcHARD Pryce, Author of “ Miss. 
Maxwell’s Affections,” ‘‘ Time and the Woman,” oe. 2 vols.crown 8yo, 21s. [Ready. 


A story of society by Mr. Pryce, ** whose clever pen,” says the Athenzum, “ has the lightness and easo of 
Octave Feuillet.” 


Mrs. Oliphant.—The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OuipHant. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
Stanley Weyman.—_UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey WeyMaAy, Author 


of “A Gentleman of France,” &c, Witn 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
[Ready May 7th. 


Gilbert Parker.—The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. By GitBerT Parker, 
Author of “ Pierre and His People,” ** Mrs, Falchion,” &. COruwn 8vo, 53. 
A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly made his way to the front. 


Constance Smith.—_ A CUMBERER of the GROUND. By Constance SmrrH, 


Author of ‘‘ The Ricdle of Lawrence Haviland.” 3 vols, crowa 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Short'y. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


EIGHTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Marie Corellii—BARABBAS : a Dream of the World's Tragedy. By Marie 
Core ui, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” ** Vendetta,” &. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Miss Corelli's new romance has been received with much disapprobation by the secular papers, and with 
warm welcome by the religious papers. By the former she has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; 
a gory nightmare; a hideous travesty ; grotesque vulgarisation ; unworthy of criticism; vulgar redund ney; 
sickening detail ; ;—these are some of the secular flowers of speech, On the other hand, the religious papers 
praised the dignity of conception, the rezerve and reverence that characterised the book. 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. Thirteenth 


Edition, crown 8yvo, 6s. 


Baring-Gould.—_CHEAP-JACK ZITA. By S. Barine-Goutp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
sme ¢ edition of a story which has been recognised as Mr, Baring-Gould’s most original effort s nce 
bs ah, 

. SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Rudyard Kipling.—BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, and other Verses, By 
RupyarpD Kipiing. Twenty-third Thousand, crown 8vo, 63. 


ahs Mr, Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, and full of character...... Unmistakable genius rings in every lize,”— 
imes, 


Henley and Whibley.—A BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by W. E. 


HENLEY and CHarLEs WHIBLEY. Orown 8vo. (Shortly. 
Also small Limited Editions on Dutch and Seganete paper, 21s, and 42s. net, 


A companion book to Mr. Henley’s well-known “‘ Lyra Heroica.” Each piece, whether containing a char- 
acter-sketch or incident, is complete in itself. The book will be finely printed and bound. 


Waldstein—JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By CHartes Watpstein. M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 53. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


This is an appreciation of Mr. Ruskin’s work and inflaence—literary and social—by a critic who his 
enough admiration to make him sympathetic, and enough discernment to make him impartial. 


Norman Gale.—CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gate. Crown 8vo, linen, 
23. Gd, 


Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 


Also a Small Edition on Japanese Paper, demy 8vo, 2\s. net. [Im the prees,. 








LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


2 vols, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net, each vol, 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
AND ROMANS. 


WITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 


Uncluding an Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture, originally published in 
“* Essays and Reviews.’ 


By the late B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford ; 
Doctor in Theology in the University of Leyden. 


Edited and Condensed by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A, LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 


This work was first published in 1855, a second and thorough'y Revised Edition 
appeared in 1859, and was rapidly exhausted, but ths author did not reissue the 
work during his lifetime. 

The present Edition is co divided that the taxt of the Epistles, together 
svith the Notes and Introductions, forms the First Volume, whilst the Essays 
:aud Dissertations are contained in the Second Volume, 

The Volumes will be sold separately, 


A NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION. 
8yvo, 18s. 

SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, ard GEOGRAPHY. A New, Enlarged, 
and Revised Edition, with many New P!aus and Illustrations. HKdited by G. 
E. Matrnviy, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With 
over 800 Illustrations. 





Books to Read. 


2 vols, 8vo, 323. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, late Dean cf Westminster, By Rowtayp E. Proruero, M.A. 
[Third Edition, 
8vo, 133. 
CORRESPONDENCE of MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL with his 
SISTER-IN-LAW, LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE SYANLEY. Edited, 
with a Brief Memvir, by the Hon, ALGurnon Bourke, 


Crown 8ro, 24s. 


The PAMIRS. By the Earl of Dunmore. 2 vols. With 
many Illustrations. [Second Edition, 
Medium 8vo, 18s, 

ALONE with the HAIRY AINU. Travels in Yezo and 
the Kurile Islands. By A, H. Savace Lanpor. Mapas and Lilustrations. 
8vo, 122, 

A POLICY of FREE EXCHANGE. Essays by Various 
Writers, cited by THomas Macxay, Editor cf ‘A Piea for Liberty.” 
Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d, 


The JACOBFAN POETS. By Edmund Gosse. Forming 
a Volume of “MURRAY’S UNIVeRSiITY EXTENSIGUN MANUALS.” 
Edited by Professor KNicut, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 532 (April 23rd) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


dispersei throngh which will be found a large Collection of Early and 
“ther Esitious of GREEK and LATIN CLASSICs, ganerally in fine condition, 
and at especially low prices, besides Works in History and Philcloyy. 
A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO,, Booksellers, 
240 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Now ready, 8vo., pp. xxxii. + 516, about 4,(00 titles, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net ; 
on Dutch Hand-made Paper (100 copies), buckram, gilt top, 15:. net. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS printed at or relating to the 
University, Town, and County of Cambridge from 1521 to 1893, with 
Bibliographical and Biographical Notes by Rosert Bowes, 98 Illustrations of 
head and tail.pieces, init‘al letters, &c. On sale by MacMILLAN and Bowes, 
Cambridge,—A Detailed Prospectus can be had on application. 
‘In many respects it is a model bibliography of a Iccal press......the descrip- 
tiens leave nothing to be desired for fulness and accuracy......Not the least 
valnab'e part of the catalogue is the short biographical account of each author 
aprended to the description of his work. These notes are of great interest and 
contain information brought together, much of it for the first time, from many 
<ources.”’—The Library, on Part A. 


‘0 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terme, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Ad¢ress, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P!ace, Strand, W.0. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
S + COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 PA!ILL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls.; Cata- 
iogue, !s.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 











a ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... = sxe 





=. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIeEw, 
MAY. 


Woman anp Lasovur. By Professor Karl Pearson, 

THE OriGIn OF CuLtivaTion. By Grant Alien. 

THE Mines (E1icut Hours) Britt. By D. A. Thomas, M.P, 
Some Recent Prays. By William Archer. 

THE PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Frederic Harrison. 
— Roya Patriotic beg bsneery E. Kearley, M.P. 
HE APPRECIATION OF GOLD. By Robert Barc!ay (Directo 

Chamber of Commerce), ali tof the Manchester 
L’Impértevse Bonté. By Ouida: 
Tue Sramp-CoLitectTiInG Craze, By W. Roberts. 
CYCLING AND CycLEs. By Oreston. 
Ex@itlsH AND FrencH MANNERS. By Frederic Carrel, 
A Sociatist rv A CornER. By W. H. Matlock, 


LORD WOLVERTON, 


FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in SOMALILAND, 


By Lo:d Wotverton. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


REY. H. N. HUTCHINSON, F.G.S. 


CREATURES of OTHER DAYS. By Rey, 


H. N. Hotcuinsoy, F.G.S., Author of ‘' Extinct Monsters.” i 
tions by J. Sunit. Large crown 8vo. With Ulustra, 


BULA N’ZAU. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in the CONGO 


FREE STATE; and its BIG-GAMH SHOOTING. By Buxa N’Zav. With 
Tilustrations from the Author’s Sketches. Demy Svo. [Next week, 


JOHN FISKE. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON YOUMANS: In. 


tervreter of Science to the People. A Sketch from his Pal lishel Writing; 
and Extracts from his Correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyaeall, and 
others, By JouN Fisxe. Crown 8yo, L Neat week, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
ALFRED HARCOURT. 


FOR LOVE AND LIBERTY: 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN SPAIN. 
By ALFRED HARCOURT. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, [Th‘s day, 


BESSIE HATTON. 


ENID LYLE. 
By BESSIE HATTON. 
2 vols. crown 879. 


‘* Miss Bezsie Hatton haz inherited from her father, Mr, Joseph Hatton, the 
gi't of easy narrative, graphic Ce:cription, aud picturesque characterization 
Not on!y excelicnt a3 a first attempt, it is intrinsically good.’—Globe, 

“The frauk, simple, and unpreten‘ious style of ‘ Enid Lyla’ is likely to prove 
ped gaia A str.ightforward story in a straightforward manuer,’’—Daily 

elegraph, 


H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


AN AMERICAN PEERESS. 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


**A delightful story—happily conceived and told with admirab’e literary ekill, 
The scene lies partly in America, but chiefly in Engiand......Will be read with 
pleasure.”’—Scotsman. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 
“ THIS 1s THE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINOIPLE or OLOTHING.”—Lanott, 
Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on ayplication. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHA PSIDE, B.C. 
GLIVER LROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Uenam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City 
U.S.A., where single Czzies can be obtained, and Subscriptions aré 
received, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG, 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By AnpREw Lane. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By 


ALEXANDER Bain, Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Fourth Edition, with Emendations, 8vo, 15s, 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By Atpuevus Topp, LL.D., O.M.G. Second 
Edition. Edited by his Son, 8vo, 30s, net. 


The HISTORY of TRADE-UNIONISM. By 


Smyey and Beatricr Wzzs. With Coloured Map and a Full Bibliography 
of the Subject. Svo, 18s, [On May 1st. 
*.* This Work, the result of three years’ special investigation, will describe the 
growth and development of the Trade-Union Movement in the United Kingdom from 
4700 down to the present day. Founded almost entirely upon materials hitherto 
unpublished, it 1s not a@ mere chronicle o Trade-Union organisation or record of 
strikes, but gives, in effect, the political history of the English working-class 
during the last 160 years. 


CHRISTIANITY and the ROMAN GOVERN- 


MENT: a Study in Imperial Administration. By E. G. Harpy, M.A, 
formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown évo, 5s, 


The PRIMITIVE CHURCH and the SEE of 


PETER. By the Rev. Luxe Rivrnerton, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction by the OarpiNaL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


8vo, 16s, 


LAW and THEORY in CHEMISTRY: a 
Companion Book for Students. By Dovetas Carneatr, sometime Scholar 
and ; monstrator in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE.— MAY. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Wat-| The BEGINNINGS of SPEECH. By 
singly ono gain Th Oe LVEn OTTER. By H 
e y Horace 
HUGH PEARSON. By A. K.H.3. nLvER 0 


By Austin Dosson. Hornvuna. Chaps. 1-4, 
A POT O’ BEER. By Mrs. SterHen| At the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
Batson, Author of “ Dark.” AnpRew Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





READY NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW EDITION OF MR. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Evypt. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with an additional Prefatory Chapter on Egypt in 1894, 
Large crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 61, 


A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER O’RYAN. 
An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By EDWARD McNULTY. 
£€mall 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


G. CARDELLA’S SECOND NOVEL. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. beg to an- 
nounce that the New Novel by the Author of “A KING’S 
DAUGHTER,” one of the most successful novels of the year 
1892, is now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries, entitled 


THE PERFECT WAY OF HONOUR. 


Of “A KING’S DAUGHTER” some of the leading papers said, ‘‘ The name 
of G. Cardella is new to us, but we venture to predict that if she or he puts ont 
more books of the character and strength of ‘ A King’s Daughter,’ it will not be 
long before her or his name is familiar to all who like wholesome, well-written, 
nteresting fiction ;” ‘The novel is so good that we should be glad to see another 
from the same pen ;” ‘‘ Extremely attractive ;” “ Instinct with humanity ;” “ Power- 
ful and pathetic ;” ** A careful, conscientious performance.” 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 





AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Hou3> in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their owa STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready. Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs For MAY, 1£94, 


1, A Beainyer. Chaps. 13-14, 

2. THe Porr’s Home, 

3. VotTarre’s Favourite MORALIST. 
4, A LE@rnD oF GRANADA, 

5. QuoTaTiIon, 

6, Tue Last oF THE THRUSHTONS, 
7. FEBRUARY AT ADARE, 

8. Horace WALPOLE. 

9. Ratps INGLEFIELD’s REVENGE, 
10, AND Onze Unknown, 

11. Niaut Sone. 

12. By Rieut or Womannoop. 

13, AN INTERLOPER. Chaps. 13-16, 
14. Or MarGuERITEs (VILLANELLE), 








AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS”. 
THE 


LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
With Portraits and Plans. 


“A genuine piece of independent historic research. Often, no doubt, his 
account coincides with that of other historians. It would be inevitable that it 
should do so, but there are nearly always nuances of difference which are of 
importance.”—Standard, 

“The author has Siaplornd conspicuous ability in preparing and arranging 
his biography. It is rich in historical research, and enlivened throughout by a 
vein of enthusiasm which justly holds up to our admiration Marlborough’s 
prowess as a soldier, his finesse as a diplomatist, and his unrivalled capacity as a 
leader of men.”—Morning Post, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Now ready. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Joan,” “Doctor Cupid,” &c. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*Tt is a grert thing to be able to enjoy, without the perpetual background of 
an ethical moral. Inthe midst of nervous hysteria like that of a ‘Superfluous 
Woman,’ and yellow asteria like that of ‘ Iota,’ it is a pleasure to come across a 
book so simple, so direct, and so full of lively and picturesque details.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

* An animated and entertaining story.”—Scotsman, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of ‘* Dr, Willoughby Smith,” &. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


This novel deals with the period of the Irish rebellion of 1641, 
and the events which led to the transplantation of Connaught. 


Now ready. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 
By E. L. SHAW. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
NEZ PERCES. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 
Author of “‘A Partner from the West,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“One of the best stories of Indian life we have ever read. The frequert 
battles and skirmishings are vividly described, love interest is not wanting, and 
the dénouement is powerful and pathetic.”—Daily Chronicle. — 

“The interest of the story increases as one proceeds, and in several of tke 
moro exciting chapters it 1s maintained at a high state of tension. —Literary 
World. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S NEW Booxs 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI 


AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 


MOVEMENT Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies, and Purposes of Modern English Art. 
By Mra. J. W. WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The book contains some unpublished reminiscences of Rossetti’s student days and career in art, and describes the Founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhoog 


and its long conflict with academic traditions. 
*‘ The best book yet written on Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites. Besides 


being a work of philosophical value, the book is a most attractive record of com, 


radeship, inspired by the noblest and most generous ideals of youth. The illustrations from some of Rossetti’s greatest paintings are beautifully executed, In hi 
treatment of the tragically pathetic incidents in Rossetti’s life, Mrs. Wood displays the greatest tact and delicacy.”—Daily News, ee 


AMONG THE MOORS: Sketches of Oriental Life. 


By G. Monrsarp, Author of 


«In Egypt,” &c. Superbly Illustrated, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 Copies, each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese Vellum, THREE GuinEas each, net, 


M. Montbard, whose skill as an artist has been rendered familiar to every one through the pages of the Illustrated London News, recently explored the highways 
‘and byways of Morocco, and made himself acquainted with the manners and customs of the natives, the characteristics of the scenery, the architecture of the cities 


and mosques, and every aspect of the social life of the people in town and country. 


ON SHORT LEAVE TO JAPAN. By Captain G. J. Younenuspann, Queen's 


Own Corps of Guides, Author of “ Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, és, 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL. 3y 


T. C. ARTHUR. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth. 


[Shortly, 





NEW NOVELS 


AND STORIES. 


SARAH: 2 Survival. By Sypney Curistian, Author of “ Lydia.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. 


[Neat wek, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
[In a few days, 


By Epitn E. Curse. 


The STORY of MY TWO WIVES, by One of their Husbands. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33,6d, 
[ Ready. 
FIRE ISLAND. By Georce Manvitiz Fenn, Author of “The Black Bar,’ &c. N umerous 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. 


[In a few days, 





The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 


1893. A List of Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the Year 
1893, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. Also of the Principal 
Books published in the United States of America, With the Addition of an 
Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI: the Greatest of the 


Venetians. By the Rev. AtExanpER Rosertson, Author of ‘‘ Count Cam- 
pello and Catholic Reform in Italy.”” With Illustrations and Facsimile 
Letter, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ: a Critical Monograph. 


By Sypney R, Taomreson. With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth. 
[In the press, 


FEDERAL BRITAIN ; or, Unity and Federa- 


tion of the Empire. By F. P. De Lasiiirire, Fellow of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and Author of “The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [Very shortly. 


CARTIER to FRONTENAC; a Study of Geo- 


graphical Discovery in the Interior of North America in its Historical Re- 
lations, 1534—1700, By Justin Winsor. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, &c., 
8vo, cloth, 15:. (Ready. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 


TALES from WESTMINSTER ABBEY TOLD 


to CHILDREN. By Mrs. Frewen Lorp. With a Portrait of Dean 
Stanley, and a Plan and View of the Abbey. Crown 8vo, boards, ls. 


Preachers of the Age Series, 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Uniform crown Svo vols., with Photogravure Portraits, cloth extra, 33, 64. each, 


The RELIGION of the SON|A CUP of COLD WATER. 
of MAN. By the Rev, E, J. By the Rev. J. Morais Jonss, of 
Goveu, M.A,, of Dundee. Lewisham, 





GLIMPSES of the FRENCH REVOLVU- 
TION: Myths, Ideals, and Realities. By J. G. Ataer, Author of 
“* Englishmen in the French Revolution,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
‘A deeply interesting and most valuable work.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC NURSING. 


By Marian Houmrrey, British Lying-in Hospita), London; Diploma London 
Obstetric Society; Member Royal British Nurses’ Association, and of its 
Registration Board. Dedicated to H.R.H, Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, 
Crown 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The INSTRUCTION and AMUSEMENTS of 


the BLIND. By Dr. Guitré. With 23 Engravings. 8vo, — Le 
eady, 
A reprint of the translation, published in London, 1519, of the interesting and 
useful work which was dedicated to the King (of Frauce), and printed by the 
Blind at the Royal Institution for the Blind, in Paris, in the year 1517, 








LOW’S STANDARD 


NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


In uniform crown 8vo volumes, bound in cloth, Half-a-Crown each. 


By William Black. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Por-| THREE FEATHERS. 
trait of the Author. The MAID of KILLEENA. 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a} GREEN PASTURES & PICCADILLY. 
PHAETON. MACLEOD of DARE, 
A PRINOESS of THULE. LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEET- 
in SILK ATTIRE. HEART. 
WHITE WINGS. 


KILMENY. 
MADOAP VIOLET. SONRISE. 


By R. D. 


LORNA DOONE. 39th Edition. With | CLARA VAUGHAN. 
Photogravure Portrait of the| CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
Author, specially prepared for this| TOMMY UPMORS. 
New Issue. CRADOOK NOWELL. 


The REAUTIFUL WRETCH. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
SHANDON BELLS, T 


5 HOUSEBOAT. 

ADVENTURES in THULE. In FAR LOCHABER. 

YOLANDE. The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. The NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
The WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS. } LONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 
WHITE HEATHER. STAND FAST! CRAIG ROYSTON. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. 


Blackmore. 
CHRISTOWELL. 
ALICE LORRAINE, 
KIT and KITTY, 


MARY ANERLEY. 

EREMA. 

SPRINGHAVEN. (Also Illustrated 
Edition, 7s. 6d.) 








By Thomas Hardy. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD.| The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of |} A PAIR of BLUE EYKs, 
the Author, from a Photo by| The TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
Wheeler, of Weymouth. 
By W. 


The WREOK of the ‘GROSVENOR.’| The FROZEN PIRATE. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the} A SEA QUEEN, 

LITTLE LOO. 

The LADY MAUD. 


By George 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER. With] ADELA CATHCART. 
Photogravare Portrait of the Author. | MARY MARSTON. 


Author. 
An OCEAN FREE LANCE, 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA, 


| A LAODICEAN, 
TWO on a TOWER, 


The RETURN of the NATIVE. 


Clark Russell. 


MY WATCH BELOW. 
JOHN HOLULSWORTH, 


MATE. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
Macdonald. 


WEIGHED and WANTING. 
GUILD COURT | STEPHEN ARCHER 


A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
CHIEF | A SAILOR'S SWEETHEART, 

BETWIXT the FOKELANDs. 

MRS. DINES’ JEWELS, 


A DISH of ORTS, and other Essays. 
By Dr. MacpowaLp. With Portrait. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Loxvon: Printed , Packge ve and Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jony James Baker, of No.1 Wellingto’ 
voy, Strand, in the Oounty of Middlesex, at the “‘ SegctaTox”’ Office. No. 1 Wellington Stret, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Apri! 28th, 1604, 
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